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Economical School Floor 


says N. CHESTER SORENSEN, N. Chester Sorensen Co., Architects, Detroit 














Hard Maple was used in both the class- 
rooms and gymnasium of the Western 
High School, Detroit, Mich. N. Chester 
Sorensen Co., Architects. 


The gymnasium shown at right owes more 
than cheerful daylight to its light-reflect- 
ing floor. Year after year, this floor will 
withstand the constant wear of scuffing 
feet and scraping athletic equipment. It’s 
Hard Maple! 


“AFTER personally seeing such wide use 

of Hard Maple floors in school rooms 
for over twenty years,”’ writes Mr. Sorensen, 
“it seems to me a remarkable tribute that 
even after this elapsed time this beautiful, 
sturdy material is still being accepted today 
as the most economical floor. 

“I have seen several substitutes come 
and go, but for appearance, maintenance, 
and economy, Maple Floors in school 
rooms stand ahead of all flooring.”’ 

Architects know how important proper 
choice of flooring is to every school. So 
many factors must be considered —econ- 
omy as well as appearance — low cleaning 
costs as well as low maintenance costs — 
everyday comfort as well as long-life. That 
Northern Hard Maple thoroughly satisfies 
all requirements, is proved by its continu- 
ous use in schools, year after year. 

There is no substitute for Hard Maple’s 
smooth, lasting surface—so cheery with its 


light-reflecting natural beauty*—-so resis- 
tant to abrasion and indentation—-so easily 
cleaned and maintained. Hard Maple— 
tough-fibred, tight- grained — does not 
sliver, splinter or develop ridges — pro- 
vides firm anchorage for desks — makes 
alterations easy. Warm, dry and resilient, 
it favors student health and efficiency. 
When your architect recommends North- 
ern Hard Maple flooring, it is because he 
knows that long after many flooring mate- 
rials would need replacement or repair, 
Hard Maple will still be giving you satis- 
factory service. Before you build or 
remodel, ask about MFMA** Northern 
Hard Maple (Association trademarked and 
guaranteed) in strips or blocks. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


See our catalog data in Sweet’s,Sec.11 76. Write for our fold- 
eron’’ Heavy Duty Finishes’ for old and new Maple floors. 


Is Still the Most 


y// 
* 


HET 


0 besureof Association guaran- 
teed grading, specif) and look for 
the MEMA trademark (indented and 
stamped). The following manufac- 
turers are licensed to use tt: 


Beck, August C. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brown DimensionCo., Manistique, Mich. 
Bruce, E. L. Company, Memphis, Tenn. 
Mill at Reed City, Mich. 
Connor Lumber & Land Co., Laona, Wis. 
Sales Office, Marshfield, W is. 
Farrin Lumber Co., M. B., Cincinnati, O. 
Oconto, Wis. 
Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co., 
Grayling, Mich. 
Kneeland-Bigelow Co., Bav City, Mich. 
Kneeland-McLurg Flooring Co., 
Phillips, Wis. 
North Branch Flooring Co., Chicago, Il. 
Oval Wood Dish Corp., 
Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Co., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 
Stephenson Company, 1., Wells, Mich. 
Wells, J.W. Lumber Co., 
Menominee, Mich. 
Wisconsin Land & I br. Co., 
Hermansville, Mich. 


Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., 
White Lake, Wis. 


Holt Hardwood Co., 


*3 WAYS YOU CAN USE MAPLE: 


Floor with MFMA Maple : 


(NORTHERN HARD) 


In unselected color (natural finish) under standard 
grading. 2. Grouped for color tone (as ‘‘White Clear’’ 


or “‘Brown Clear’’) and for pattern effects. 3. Color 
finished—in Early American, Spanish Brown, Ebony 
Black, and other colors of startling beauty—to mateh 
any decorative scheme. 
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23 | HELPS FOR THE SCHOOL OFFICIAL 


27 Millions of children are returning to school and 
ie thousands of teachers and school executives are 
again taking up their important and, we hope, 
32 happy tasks of teaching these children, these fu- 
33 ture American citizens. 
; During the new school year it will again be the 
os happy privilege of the ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL to 
record the current progress in education and 
~ school administration, to review new administra- 
41 tive measures and practices, and to spread 
és knowledge of the achievements of professional 
schoolmen, of school-board members, and of school- 
45 business executives. Perhaps less pleasant will be 
46 the reporting of administrative troubles, of failures 
in experiments, and of the passing of prominent 
” schoolmen. 
50 School administrative history in the making is 
$2 the proper field of the ScHoot Boarp JoURNAL, but 
this history will be without use or value if its im- 
e plications are not applied. School news and dis- 
cussions of school projects and achievements are 
54 only worth reading about insofar as they contain 
54 ideas that can be applied directly or indirectly to 
the solution of local school board and superintend- 
55 ents’ problems and difficulties. 
- In the hope that the school news which it con- 
74 tains can contribute to the betterment of its 
4 readers’ work the ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL is edited 
98 and published. 
98 THE EDITOR 
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T0 BE IN A DOZEN PLACES AT ONCE... 


PUBLIC ADDRESS ERRANDS 


TEACHERS’ MEETING 


Get this 


Duties push you here and pull 
you there. You realize that you 
have to neglect things you want 
to do. You want to lop off some 
activities and enlarge on others. 
AND YOU CAN! 

By duplicating and broadcast- 
ing everything you write, type or 
draw, DITTO almost literally 
puts you in a dozen places at once 
—extends your influence, con- 
serves your energy, saves your 
time for the things you want to 
do. Beyond that, DITTO 
STRETCHES budgets. 

With DITTO, ample quantities 


LIQUID OR GELATIN TYPE DUPLICATORS 


DITTO duplicators are priced from $3.95; 
every school and teacher can have DITTO 
benefits. Illustrated: Self-feeding DITTO D-6 
for paper up to 9” by 14”. Prints anything 
typed, written or drawn, 1 to $ colors at once, 
$0 to 75 copies per minute, 300 copies from 
one original. Because DITTO leads, DITTO 
offers both gelatinand liquid type duplicators. 


ERRANDS _— | 
o 


+ 


ADMINISTRATION 


4 


NEW Free Book! 


of your notices, reports, outlines, 
lectures, forms, are made swiftly, 
for about 5c a hundred copies. 
For classes, the same DITTO 
produces all that the school can 
use of maps, examination ques- 
tions, school newspapers, post- 
ers, and authoritative DITTO 
work sheets and practice texts. 

You and all of your staff squan- 
der yourselves without DITTO. 
To apply yourself to very best 
effect, get ‘““New Efficiencies for 
Education” —the practical book- 
let that opens new realms of 


thought and possibility. 














BARGAINS IN RESULTS! Chemically, the genuine DITTO papers, inks and carbon impres- 


sions coordinate perfectly with DITTO gelatin rolls and duplicator liquid, preserving the 
machines and producing brightest impressions. For top results, match DITTO machines 
with DITTO supplies! 


CLASSROOM WORK 


MANAGEMENT 


BOARD MEETING 






N EW DITTO WORK- $] up 
BOOKS...NOW 
Ditto’s $5 authoritative workbooks and loose- 
leaf lesson cartons cover most subjects; to 
enliven teaching new ones appear regularly. 
Latest additions are: New arithmetic reason- 
ing problems for 4th, Sth, 6th grade; new 
4th grade geography; new Ist grade number 
book; new pre-primer, ‘“JackandJillatHome,” 
new primer, “Jack and Jill at School’; new 
“Friends of Field, Stream and Forest’ for 
2nd through 4th grades; new “Ships, Trains 
and Planes’’, for 2nd through 3rd grades, etc. 
... One book or carton 
contains more than most 
classes need; usually two 
or more teachers share 
one. Ditto units: $1., up. 
(Sent on approval if you 
like.) Send for new free 
Ditto W ork book Catalog. 









DITTO, Inc. 
2253 W. Harrison St., Chicago 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 


Address 
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( ) Send me “New Efficiencies for Education.” 
( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog. 
( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me. 
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Purposeful Supervision in Small Schools 
Clayton Earl Rose’ 


The major part of a principal’s time 
should be devoted to the improvement of 
instruction in the school in which he is the 
professional leader. That is an easy state- 
ment to make, but — there are certain ob- 
stacles, some of which I shall enumerate, 
that make such a thesis difficult in its ap- 
plication. In some school systems, all of 
these so-called barriers will be found; in 
all school systems, some of these barriers 
will be in evidence. 

There is the barrier of tradition, illus- 
trated by the old-time idea of office hours 
at which time parents, friends, and com- 
mercial representatives expect to find the 
principal at his desk. There is the local 
tradition that the principal shall do almost 
as much classroom teaching as any of his 
teachers. There is a feeling on the part of 
the “older” teachers that “my style will be 
cramped if I am visited by the principal.” 
This is a traditional feeling, due perhaps, 
to the type of supervision to which she has 
been “exposed” in the past. There is the 
failure, sometimes of principals themselves, 
to appreciate the relative value of their 
services as teachers and as supervisors. The 
traditions mentioned often lead to the load- 
ing of both classroom work and routine 
work on the principal. And finally, we find 
that many principals will say, “I cannot 
spend the major part of my time in the 
improvement of instruction, because I 
haven’t the time,’ and that statement, 
under the circumstances is undoubtedly 
true. 

In spite of the problems that confront 
them, I believe that principals must accept 
the challenge. They must attempt to be 
what by definition they are supposed to be, 
“the professional leaders in their schools.” 
As such, their time should be devoted not 
only to clerical work, classroom teaching, 
and hall patroling, but at least a part, a 
major part, should be devoted to improving 
the instruction. This can only be accom- 
plished by skillful supervision of the in- 
struction itself. 


Character of Supervision 


The purpose of all supervision should be 
constructive. Never should supervision be 
merely a visit to determine whether teach- 
ers should be promoted or released. In any 
given school, the principal must take up 
the situation as he finds it, and begin a 
program which has as its aim, the training 
of teachers-in-service for better instruction. 
Good supervision is constructive. If prin- 
cipals go about as detectives, inspectors, or 
judges, they will not see the best work of 
any teacher, and the more a teacher is in 
need of assistance, the poorer work she 
will do beneath a critical eye. Helpful, 
inspirational leadership which comes from 
encouragement, suggestion, kindliness, and 


‘High School, Hamilton, N. Y 


consideration is the type of supervision 
most needed. 

Good supervision must establish a 
mutual spirit of co-operation, a work- 
together idea, between principal and teach- 
er. The teacher must come to look to the 
principal for helpful, constructive encour- 
agement. This co-operative spirit will tend 
to establish a unity of effort throughout 
the school so that each cog in the education 
of the children will be as effective as 
possible. 

According to Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, 
“schools are organized that they may be 
administered, and administered that they 
may be instructed.” If principals accept 
this thesis, as I believe most of them do, 
the principal of a small school has a four- 
fold duty: organization, administration, in- 
struction, and supervision. He must be the 
organizer of the school; he must put the 
various parts of the machine together. 
Then he must be the administrator to see 
that the various cogs in the organization 
mesh with the least amount of friction. He 
must oil the machinery. Oftentimes, it will 
be necessary for him to become a cog in 
the instructional mechanism, to.teach one, 
two, or more classes daily. Finally, how- 
ever, he must be the supervisor not only of 
the organization and administration, but 
also of the instruction itself. He is the re- 
sponsible leader of the school. Not only is 
he responsible for order and system, but 
most important of all, he is responsible for 
the output, the products of the system he 
has organized. He must recognize that the 
output of any machine really tells the story 
of efficiency; and so in the educational 
machine, the boys and girls who are taught 
are the end-all of all his previous activi- 
ties. Supervision of instruction then plays 
the biggest role, and is the most important 
duty of a principal, for only by supervi- 
sion and the consequent improvement of 
instruction can the output, the boys and 
girls, be better educated. 


The Management of Supervision 

The question may now be raised, “Even 
granting all that has been said, how can I 
find the time, and how shall I go about the 
work itself?” I wish to submit the follow- 
ing program. I do not claim that it will 
serve the needs of all schools, nor of one 
school. I can only hope that there may be 
ideas which all principals can use. 

The first step should be the making of a 
study of all the tasks entering into the 
management of a school with consideration 
for the relative importance of each task. 
The principal must then decide which of 
these tasks he can best do, and which of 
them he can delegate to others. Here, again, 
he must use keen judgment, since the very 
instruction which he is seeking to improve 
may be jeopardized by overloading the 
classroom teacher with routine work. In 
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any case, however, he must use skill in the 
selection of those who must do the duties, 
He must give authority with responsibility 
and must give generous credit to those who 
do the work. It would be advisable and 
probably necessary, to have a campaign to 
educate the men members of the staff to 
the benefits the whole school may share as 
a result of the reorganization. The first step 
may be summarized as follows: ‘The prin- 
cipal should make a program for himself 
and delegate responsibility for many duties 
to others.” 

In some schools, even after much work 
is delegated to others, the principal may 
find his time too much taken up with 
routine clerical work to adequately super- 
vise instruction. It should not be difficult 
to convince the members of the boards of 
education that it is poor business to pay 
the salary of a professional man for the 
performance of a clerk’s duties. If they can 
be convinced that the principal can, and 
will, devote his time to the improvement 
of teaching, for the sake of economy alone, 
they will make it possible for him to per- 
form his professional duties. A great num- 
ber of boards of small schools have felt the 
wisdom of such arguments, and have en- 
ployed full-time secretaries. Whether prin- 
cipals delegate responsibility or receive ad- 
ditional office help, or both, the whole 
matter can be summed up under the head- 
ing of “utilizing the principal’s time for 
the greatest advantage of the school.” 

Where principals have many classes to 
teach, in addition to administrative duties, 
it is difficult to organize an adequate pro- 
gram for supervision. Much can be accom- 
plished through conferences and _ faculty 
meetings. The real solution, however, is to 
adjust the schedule of classes so as to give 
the principal more time for observing 
teachings and aiding them. This may be 
accomplished in one of two ways. Addi- 
tional classes may be passed on to other 
teachers, or better still, by once again ap- 
pealing to the board of education, an ad- 
ditional teacher may be employed to relieve 
the classroom burden. In general, if the 
matter is properly and tactfully presented 
to them, boards are not slow to see the 
wisdom of steps which will improve the 
general efficiency of the school. 


A Program of Supervision 

Now let us consider a program of super- 
vision: First, I believe, there must be 4 
wholehearted acceptance of the idea that 
“the major part of a principal’s time should 
be devoted to the improvement of instruc- 
tion.” Second, a principal must have defi- 
nite educational objectives which he wished 
to achieve. Just as principals expect teach- 
ers to have a schedule and a long- and 
short-time plan, so should they have 4 
definite plan of action which is educa 
tionally sound. Acceptance of the program 
of supervision to attain these aims is most 
important. 

Third, a study should be made of the 
conditions as one finds them. Cubberley 


(Concluded on page 87) 
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The Work of the Board of Education’ 


An Act of Congress in 1906 brought into 
being the present board of education of the 
District of Columbia. Within that act are 
defined the duties of the board — “The 
Board shall determine all questions of gen- 
eral policy relating to the schools, shall 
appoint the executive officers hereinafter 
provided for, define their duties, and direct 
expenditures.” I presume that this is as 
universal a picture of work of boards of 
education as one could find. I propose to 
discuss how a board carries out the 
mandates of such a definition. 

The first duty of any board of educa- 
tion is to appoint a capable executive 
officer. But it is not enough to have 
appointed such an executive officer, be- 
cause there are two other duties inherent 
in the board’s obligations to its superin- 
tendent. First, the board of education, 
having selected a man in whom it has 
confidence, should be willing to leave to 
him the administrative details necessary 
to carry out the policies which it has 
adopted. A board that interferes with 
administrative procedures does not have a 
clear understanding of its proper function. 
Such a board may produce a chaotic condi- 
tion in a school system. Every board 
member should have clearly in mind the 
difference between administrative and pol- 
icy-making procedures. 

The second responsibility of the board 
in connection with its chief executive is to 
procure from him constantly reports on 
the progress of the school system. The 
superintendent is naturally the technical 
adviser to the board of education and the 
board should always make full use of his 
professional attainments. No board should 
move on an important educational matter 
without the definite recommendation of the 
superintendent. In addition the board 
should insist upon receiving from time to 
time regular reports of progress from its 
executive officer, because it is the duty of 
the board to make certain that its policies 
are being properly carried out. A board 
that is fortunate enough to have a capable 
executive is in a position to make a real 
contribution to any educational system be- 
cause it enjoys both the professional advice 
of the executive and its own greater leisure 
through freedom from concern on admin- 
istrative details to contemplate and further 
educational progress. 


School-Board Policies 


A board of education is primarily a 
policy-making body. Out of decisions on 
problems raised by the superintendent 
come the policies which guide the school 
system. It is, however, unfortunate if the 
policies of the board of education come 
Into being only as the result of vexatious 

"Address before Conference for School-Board Members 
and School Administrators, Teachers College, Columbia 


University August 4, 1938 
*President, Board of Education, Washington, D. C 


Mrs. Henry Grattan Doyle* 


problems that arise. The board should also 
feel its responsibility for formulating gen- 
eral policies of a constructive and positive 
nature. 

Boards of education should set up care- 
fully thought out, long-range programs of 
building, of the requirements for its per- 
sonnel, and of progressive and comprehen- 
sive educational services. A board of edu- 
cation that sees ahead and plans for five 
or ten years hence is building on a sound 
foundation. Naturally no comprehensive 
program should be adopted except on the 
basis of statistics and facts that are 
germane to the problem. A board should 
make full use of its own personnel in order 
to have before it a careful analysis of every 
angle of the situation before a long-range 
policy is adopted. 

While most policies of a board of edu- 
cation are either suggested by or aided by 
school officials there are times when it is 
necessary for the protection and in the 
best interests of the personnel of the school 
system for the board of education to take 
a strong stand on a matter of policy in 
the interests of the school system, and to 
do its best as a board to see to it that 
the public understands that particular 
policy. I have in mind the problem which 
the board of education of the District of 
Columbia faced after the passage as a rider 
to an Appropriation Act the famous “Red 
Rider.’’ That Rider reads: 

Provided, That hereafter no part of any 
appropriation for the public schools shall be 
available for the payment of the salary of any 
person teaching or advocating Communism. 

To explain this situation I quote from 
Report No. 2126, Senate Calendar No. 
2234, 74th Congress, 2d Session, the 
Report of the Committee on Education 
and Labor to accompany Bill, S. 4370, 
“Repeal of Red Rider.” 

The provision of law which this bill, S. 4370, 
is intended to repeal was inserted as a rider by 
the House conferees in the District of Columbia 
Appropriation Act for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1936, approved June 14, 1935, in the 
fourteenth paragraph thereof, under the heading 
“Public schools.” subheading “Miscellaneous,” 
and reads as follows: 

“Provided, That hereafter no part of any 
appropriation for the publc schools shall be 
available for the payment of the salary of any 
person teaching or advocating communism.” 

The inclusion of the word “teaching” rendered 
it uncertain as to whether the facts about com- 
mun'sm as a part of the social, economic, and 
political system of Russia, or any other country, 
might be presented in teaching world history, or 
any social studies in the public schools. Conse- 
quently, the matter was referred by the Board of 
Education to the corporation counsel of the 
District of Columbia for his opinion as to 
whether the facts of communism, or the social, 
economic, or political system of Russa, or any 
other country, could be taught or presented by 
any of the teachers in the social studies of the 
high schools in the District of Columbia. 

The corporation counsel rendered an opinion 
that . . . any teaching of communism which has 
for its purpose or its intended effect the nurture, 
the training, or the indoctrination of the pupils 
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in communistic thought is forbidden by this 
statute. But I am of the opinion that the mere 
informing of pupils concerning the history, exist- 
ence, or theories of the communistic govern- 
ments, or parties, is not proh.bited. 

This opinion, apparently, was not concurred in 
by the Comptroller General of the United States, 
who ruled, in effect, that the teachers should not 
be permitted to teach the facts of communism 
by his decision. By his decision, there is now 
required a written statement by every teacher, 
prior to every salary payment, that during the 
preceding period of time to which the payment 
relates, he had not taught or advocated com- 
munism in any school of the District of Colum- 
bia, or elsewhere. 

The result is that some 4,000 declarations must 
be checked over before the pay rolls for teachers 
are made out each pay day. If a teacher ‘is ill 
or absent when the declarations are taken, she 
cannot get her pay until she has signed one. If 
any teacher were to violate this oath, she would 
be dealt with instantly and summarily. 

Of course, teachers may “explain” communism 
if they do not “advocate” it, but the testimony 
before the House committee indicates that no 
teacher would dare take advantage of th’s for 
fear of misrepresentation and resultant loss of 
employment. Whereas once teachers directed the 
minds of the children to the superiority of our 
institutions over the communist‘c, now this oppor- 
tunity is lost, as they omit the section devoted 
to the Soviet Union. 


Board Opposition to the Rider 


Because the board of education of the 
District of Columbia felt, first, that public- 
school children should learn the facts of 
history and geography as they are, and 
second, because it felt that no outside in- 
fluence, even though that influence be the 
Congress of the United States, should 
interfere with the administration of the 
board of education over its own school 
system, it continued for two years to seek 
repeal of the Rider. The board contin- 
uously made it clear to the people of the 
District of Columbia that the board of 
education would not tolerate advocacy of 
communism or any “ism” in any way, 
shape, or manner, but that it was equally 
anxious that the boys and girls have the 
benefit of the knowledge of how com- 
munism works from its own intelligent and 
patriotic staff. 

The House Report No. 2593, 74th Con- 
gress, 2d Session, to accompany Bill H. R. 
11375, from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, bore out this policy of the 
Board. 

. . Instead of showing the strength and just'ce 
of our own country and the defects in the com- 
munistic system, the present law is giving Com- 
munists and communism free advertising and 
exploitation, and is dangerous as tending to 
strengthen rather than weaken communism in 
this country. It is regrettable that in this country 
Congress should have found it necessary to put 
such a law on the statute books. This gives 
Communists an argument that they are being 
oppressed, and it has the inevitable tendency to 
arouse curiosity on the part of boys and girls 
in the schools and causes them, when they find 
they cannot obtain answers to questions regard- 
ing the forbidden subject, to get their informa- 
tion from outsde sources and from com- 
munistic clubs and organizations. 


The second policy of the board of edu- 
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cation that was at issue in this controversy 
was that of control of a local public-school 
system by legally constituted authority, 
the board of education. This policy was 
also borne out by the House Report. 

. . » The traditional American system of con- 
ducting public schools has been for many years 
to have boards of education selected from repre- 
sentative citizens of the school district or city. 
The members of such boards are not edu- 
cational experts but they exercise a general 
supervision over the conduct of the schools; 
they engage a superintendent, principals, and 
other teachers who are experienced in education, 
to map out the course of study and prescribed 
methods of instruction. No other instance was 
shown before the subcommittee where in any of 
the States a legislative body existed to prescribe 
what should and what should not be taught in 
the schools. 

The law is objectionable as opening the way 
to inject politics into the schools by establ sh- 
ing a precedent whereby the dominant political 
party might at some time prescribe such course 
of study as would tend to make converts for 
itself. 

The Rider was repealed. I have described 
this situation at some length because I feel 
that boards of education should be 
courageous enough to adopt a stand on 
something they think inherently right, and 
to fight it through as a matter of principle 
no matter how difficult the situation 
may be. . 


The Financial Problems 


Another duty of our board of education 
as mentioned in the Organic Act is to 
“direct expenditures.” Boards of educa- 
tion should represent always the point of 
view of the community of taxpayers which 
it serves. School officials, anxious to get 
the very best for the school children, are 
sometimes anxious to have buildings and 
equipment at very great expense. While 
their motives are undoubtedly good, I 
think it is the duty of a board of educa- 
tion to guide expenditures so that they will 
adequately serve the community’s needs, 
but without extravagance. Members of 
boards of education should, on the other 
hand, be alert to insure that the proper 
proportion of public money shall be given 
for school systems. It is unfortunate if 
children have to suffer because in planning 
the expenditures of a city or town schools 
have not been given their proper share. 

The work of the board of education can- 
not be done efficiently unless definite 
procedures are followed out in its meetings. 
Meetings of a public board of education, 
it hardly seems necessary to say, should 
be held on stated days and at a stated 
hour, so as to assure the attendance of 
all members. A member whose affairs 
prevent regular attendance, or who finds it 
necessary to be absent from the city at 
board-meeting times, should make way for 
a member who can function. The position 
of a member of the board, in short, is 
emphatically not a purely honorary one. 
Meetings should be held often enough to 
permit of dispatch of all business within 
an hour and a half or two hours at most. 
Unduly long meetings impair the efficiency 
of members, and the resultant fatigue may 
lead to unwise or hasty decisions and 
thereby make any real accomplishment 
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THE TORCHBEARERS 


We have followed down the ages 
With the kings and with the sages, 

We have climbed the highest mountain, 
We have toiled the weariest plain; 

We have chanted songs of gladness, 

We have cried with tears of sadness, 
We have fought with might of madness, 
And it has not been for gain. 


II 

But we held our torches higher 
With their brilliant flame of fire, 
That their light might pierce the darkness 
Of all time, along the way; 
For, our future dreams unfolding, 
And our precious precepts holding, 
Tomorrow's men we're moulding 
From the youth of our to-day. 

— Frances Wright Turner. 
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more difficult. Assiduous concentration on 
the problems of the school system as pre- 
sented in nearly every board meeting is 
exacting and may be exhausting to men 
and women who are giving most of their 
time and energies to business and profes- 
sional work more or less remote from edu- 
cation. Special meetings can always be 
called when emergencies arise or when the 
volume of business becomes too great to 
be handled within a reasonable time. 

The place of meeting is also important. 
Meetings should be held in a quiet room, 
in which members will not be distracted 
by noise and confusion. A large conference 
table, with chairs which provide a reason- 
able degree of comfort, without being over- 
conducive to repose, should be provided. 


The Board’s President 


The members having assembled in a 
comfortable room, and—we hope — on 
time, their form of organization next 
invited our attention. A president or chair- 
man and a secretary represent a minimum 
of officers, and many boards have a vice- 
president or vice-chairman as well. The 
presiding officer of a board should be 
chosen with care and for consideration 
that are not affected by politics, personal 
preferences, or even by seniority or serv- 
ice. Primarily he should be chosen by his 
fellow members to guide the board in its 
meetings. He should be of a judicial 
temperament. Fairness, courtesy, and 
sound judgment are absolutely essential. 
Another quality which, in my opinion, is 
of equal importance with these is a sense 
of humor. There are many situations in 
meetings of public boards that can be 
eased and mellowed by a saving sense of 
humor on the part of the presiding officer. 
(It is much to be desired also in the 
individual members.) Moreover, the posses- 
sion of a sense of humor usually carries 
with it a sense of perspective that is in- 
valuable in tense situations. The presiding 
officer need not be a person of advanced 
academic attainments, but he should have 
a reliable knowledge of parliamentary law. 
“Horse sense,” as it is commonly called, 
is a prime necessity in the presiding officer. 
Needless to add, he should also enjoy the 
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confidence, not only of his fellow members 
of the board, but of the public. 

Meetings of the board should proceed 
with efficiency, pleasantly, and in an 
atmosphere of doing the job at hand in 
a conscientious, orderly way. Every mem- 
ber will have a full opportunity to be heard 
and all controversial questions will be 
dealt with in an absolutely impartial 
manner. 

The secretary of the board should be 
conspicuous for his accuracy, his discretion, 
and for his ability to deal pleasantly with 
the public and the school staff. In addition 
to his notes of the meeting, a stenographic 
record of all meetings of the board is highly 
desirable as a basis for full and complete 
minutes. While such a stenographic record 
may bring us a bit of humiliation when 
we find that our English has been faulty 
or that we did not say exactly what we 
meant, the discipline of having all our 
remarks made a matter of record is benefi- 
cial in greater or less degree to the mem- 
bers as individuals, as well as being an 
almost indispensable source of the perma- 
nent legal record of board actions. 


Committees Valuable 


Although many authorities do not agree, 
it seems to me that board business is often 
expedited by having small committees 
within the board, each working on a phase 
of its activity, such as finance, personnel, 
buildings and grounds, complaints and 
appeals, etc. This form of organization has 
the added advantage of giving each board 
member a special interest or interests, and 
thus bringing him into close contact with 
the workings of the school system in one 
or more of its functions. These committees 
should report at every stated meeting of 
the board. It will be possible in many 
instances to prepare their reports in 
advance, so that copies of them may be 
in the hands of all members before the 
meeting. 

This suggests the further point that 
copies of all documents necessary to the 
proper understanding of the matters to be 
considered be sent to all board members 
a sufficient time before each meeting to 
enable them to consider intelligently the 
question at issue and to seek further in- 
formation if necessary before the meeting. 
Members on their part seem to me to be 
obligated to study these materials and to 
become thoroughly familiar with them 
before coming to the meeting. Endless time 
is sometimes consumed because some mem- 
ber has not digested materials sent to him 
well in advance of their formal consider- 
ation. More complete understanding of 
controversial matters is also assured by 
this procedure. It is particularly important 
that the official minutes of the preceding 
meeting also be in the hands of members 
well in advance of the meeting at which 
they are to be approved. The minutes 
are the permanent record of the board’s 
action, and every member has the right as 
well as the duty to scrutinize them care- 
fully. 

A definite order of business or agenda 
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for each meeting is so necessary as to need 
no comment. Once established, it should 
be adhered to conscientiously. 

Inasmuch as a board of education should 
be a cross section of the community that 
it serves, there are likely to be different 
points of view expressed on many subjects. 
The members of a board should not only 
be willing to contribute their opinions 
briefly and to the point, but to listen with 
poise to the ideas and beliefs of others. 
Since we are speaking of an ideal board, 
we may visualize it for the moment as 
made up of members representative of 
different elements in the community, one 
after another expressing points of view 
that may be as far apart as the poles, yet 
never losing their tempers, never saying 
an unkind personal word. Constant work- 
ing together of men and women on boards, 
with each one individually striving to do 
his part to create such an ideal situation, 
will bring about the desired result. A vote 
when taken should be accepted as the judg- 
ment of the majority and _ resentment 
should never be apparent. Insofar as pos- 
sible, the wishes of board members should 
be followed and should prevail even though 
parliamentary law be temporarily sacri- 
ficed. A request from any member for 
postponed action, or a plea for rather ex- 
tended debate, should always be granted. 


Public Interest in Board Meetings 


I think it would not be amiss to mention 
that board members can act only as a 
board. Individual members have no 
authority unless especially delegated, and 
certainly should not assume any. 

The public should be invited to attend 
all meetings of boards of education. The 
business conducted by school boards is 
that of the public and the public not only 
has the right to attend but should be 
encouraged to. attend. It is advisable, in 
fact, to hold two or more general meetings 
for the community each year. These meet- 
ings provide an opportunity for citizens to 
bring forth special needs, and for the 
school board to explain the budget to the 
citizens. 

The press should also be in attendance 
at every meeting. A board of education 
should cultivate cordial relations with the 
press because of its power as an educative 
element in the community. Many uni- 
versities maintain a bureau of public rela- 
tions. A board of education can in itself 
function as a bureau of public relations 
by treating the press fairly and keeping 
the newspapers of the community fully 
informed as to its actions. 

To my way of thinking, one of the most 
important functions of school-board meet- 
ings is the education of the public. School 
boards exist primarily for the education of 
children. Their object is to provide an edu- 
cational system that shall give to the chil- 
dren of the community the tools necessary 
for mature life. A board of education, 
therefore, wishes to utilize all of the means 
at its disposal to attain this end. In the 
last analysis this end can be gained only 
through the co-operation of the public. Be- 
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BACK TO SCHOOL 
September days are happy days, especially because they bring children back to the 
classroom and to the happy work of study, to bright and cheerful classrooms. 


cause of the fact that nearly everyone is 
interested in the education of children, 
the attention of the public is very easy 
to get. In board meetings new projects 
should be explained so that the press may 
understand them and present them to the 
public through their newspapers as inter- 
esting news. School-board meetings should 
be conducted so as to enable visitors and 
the press to grasp the fact that those meet- 
ings are dealing with the most fundamental 
issues of our country. The handling of 
school finances is not only a matter that 
the public has a right to know about, but 
such questions always interest the public. 
It has often been found that when public 
interest has been aroused in some large 
expenditure and that expenditure is fully 
explained, criticism of it as a useless waste 
of money dwindles away. We who are 
devoted to education should take upon 
ourselves one more educational task and 
through our school-board meetings con- 
stantly seek to educate the public as to the 
aims and objectives of education, partic- 
ularly as they affect our own community. 


The Interpretative Function 


The board of education, feeling the pulse 
of a community, interprets to the superin- 
tendent of schools the special needs of the 
community as they become known to and 
through the citizens. The board on the 
other hand also interprets to the commu- 
nity in nontechnical terms the education- 
al accomplishments of the school system 
and thereby seeks to justify the finan- 
cial outlay involved. Educational experts, 
like other experts, are specialists some- 


times to the extent of losing complete 
touch with the world of human relations. 
Professionally and educationally sound 
though our experts are, their enthusiasm 
must sometimes be curbed by the limita- 
tions of a community especially as repre- 
sented by expressed public opinion. On the 
other hand, progress by the teachers and 
school officials is not always either under- 
stood or appreciated by a community un- 
less the board of education, both as a 
board and through its individual members, 
is able to interpret progressive educational 
steps in practical ways and in everyday 
language. 

It is a privilege to be a member of a 
board of education, and to have a part 
in the development of an educational sys- 
tem. To my way of thinking there is no 
more satisfying experience, but all of us 
who serve on boards should take stock of 
ourselves now and then less we become 
complacent and not alert enough to the 
opportunities we have. The biggest job of 
any individual board member is that of 
being a public-relations person “selling” 
the school system to the public. I think 
that we do not perform our duty unless 
we do that assiduously. If we can honestly 
say at the end of our service on the board 
of education that we have conscientiously 
tried to interpret the good things that the 
school system is doing for its children and 
the public, and that we have done our bit 
to get better education for our children, 
we can feel that we have taken our respon- 
sible part in our community through un- 
selfish service to public education which 
is the cornerstone of democracy. 





Can There Be Standards for Teachers Salaries? 


Are there any real standards by which 
teachers’ salaries can be reguleted within 
reason? Can there be such? The very 
asking of the question implies a skepticism 
which is frankly admitted. 

Much has been written on the subject. 
Much has been debated within board rooms 
of numerous boards of education. Doubt- 
less many school systems have adopted 
policies and means for measurement. But 
are any of these valid? Why the skepti- 
cism? It is largely because after tests 
applied, rather indiscriminately it is true, 
on several score of boards, one seems to 
arrive at rule-of-thumb policies that have 
ignored many factors. A few of these may 
be stated somewhat categorically: 

1. Most policies have been promulgated 
by professional educators without consider- 
ing the citizen-owner of the public schools. 

2. These policies seem to ignore whose 
money is to be spent. 

3. In almost no other field of employ- 
ment, save possibly in the ministry, are 
purely sociological factors of minimum 
wages, reimbursement for educational ex- 
penses, rewards for later improvement 
through study, etc., set up as_ valid 
components of the salary yardstick. 

4. De facto most boards merely check 
up with the practice in other systems in 
order to justify their own actions under 
other circumstances. 

5. There is a widespread dispute as to 
what constitutes the ends of modern edu- 
cation. If we do not agree what is the 
summum bonum, how can we know what 
to pay the talent that is to produce the 
unknown quantity? This is specially diffi- 
cult in the realm of secondary education, 
where we have not as yet come firmly to 
grips with college requirements. Until we 
have done so, we must measure largely by 
mere ability to acquire degrees for teach- 
ing subject matter. This may not be what 
we should have taught. 

6. The interpretation of what the public 
wants in education is controlled by the 
professional educators, not always by the 
citizens who own the schools. Yet the 
citizens must pay the bills, including prin- 
cipally teachers’ salaries. 

7. Little real attention has been paid to 
the immense crop of new teachers of doubt- 
ful value turned out each year to increase 
the reservoir of supply. Trade unions 
usually try to restrict jobs in order to keep 
wages up. Teachers cannot do this. In spite 
of the outcries against chiseling teachers, 
the increase of supply must tend to force 
down salaries. 

8. To a surprising degree, teachers, even 
in the social sciences, fail to recognize the 
factors at work in all economic life today. 


‘Member, New Trier 
Wilmette, Illinois. 


Township High-School Board, 


Herbert B. Mulford’ 


‘ 
They are ignorant of tax difficulties; many 
of them are partially tax exempt. They 
teach of varying standards of living with- 
out realizing that in their own cases they 
may have definitely. entered upon a long 
era of progressively deteriorating standards. 

Irrespective of wishful thinking, the 
teacher is fundamentally first an economic 
unit. Irrespective of any missionary zeal 
to educate, the teacher drifted, slipped, 
chiseled, or was graduated into teaching 
as a means of a livelihood. It is still being 
done; and outstanding members of the 
profession say that a tremendous number 
of incompetents are swelling the already 
overburdened supply of teachers. The 
writer saw action and heard speech on the 
floor of the Illinois Senate on the occasion 
of lowering the tenure age of Chicago 
teachers from 70 to 65 years. The argu- 
ment for lowering the age limit and for 
cutting the retirement bonus was that there 
were thousands of unemployed and eligible 
younger teachers waiting in line for the 
jobs to be vacated. 

Much criticism has been leveled against 
the teacher or principal who has vigorously 
competed for a given job and who has cut 
under the incumbent in salary to land the 
coveted job. Possibly in well-mannered 
school systems it is not done this way. 
But how about the influence of the huge 
supply on salaries? It would seem to be 
inevitable. The public assumes that a 
school board is doing the best purchasing 
job it can do on building contracts, equip- 
ment, and supplies. In financing itself, the 
school board does its utmost to borrow 
money at low interest rates. If this were 
not so in a given case, there would be the 
obvious charge of graft against the respon- 
sible officials. But theory says this should 
not obtain in the case of teachers’ salaries 
—that social status, the scale of living of 
the neighborhood, modern facilities of auto- 


mobiles, and the like, should be the 
dominating factors. Can this position 
stand? 


What is a living wage? Let us take four 
teachers of equal experience in years of 
teaching the same subject matter, with the 
same degrees and all that currently matters 
in the scale of present feeble measure- 
ments. Mr. A has four children and an 
invalid wife; Mr. B is a bachelor with no 
unusual obligations; Mrs. C. is a well-to-do 
married woman without children, who 
travels extensively in the summer time; 
Miss D is a spinster who is helping a sister 
through school. We might carry the list 
still further. On the sociological basis are 
these people entitled to just the same 
amount of pay? Unquestionably Mr. A’s 
arguments will have force against Mrs. C’s. 
But on merit is this fair? On the bread- 
line level possibly similar arguments would 
prevail in ordinary business and industry. 
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Indeed we have minimum wage laws. But 
for similarly educated people business has 
its own method of measurement; this js 
the profit measure. All business must be 
operated so as more than to split even in 
dollars and cents. A department or in- 
dividual that cannot carry the load igs 
eventually eliminated. Even the whole 
business must be liquidated if it cannot 
be run profitably. 

No such test of value can apply in edu- 
cation. While we boast that nothing is 
too good for the education of our children, 
in the same breath we make contrasts with 
salaries paid in business and opine that 
the nine months’ teacher is getting a pretty 
good salary. For instance, currently it is 
reported that graduates from the big 
eastern university law schools are eager to 
get jobs in Chicago at $125 a month. Five 
years ago these men, with doubtless as 
much investment in their educations as 
teachers, would be snapped up in New 
York by big lawyers for, say, $4,000 a 
year. Similar comparisons could be made 
in the fields of finance, public utilities, and 
other big business. 

It has been said frequently that teachers 
should be taken out of the field of com- 
petition for the sake of their peace of mind 
in their teaching jobs. And for that reason, 
in part, there have been set up standards 
for capitalizing the investment in their 
schooling. Undoubtedly the successful 
lawyer, physician, surgeon, dentist or other 
person who has had to acquire technical 
skills in colleges, will eventually shove his 
bills up to compensate himself for his early 
investment. But if there is any place where 
a first job is obtained in a tremendously 
competitive field on the education-capital 
basis, the writer has never heard of it. 
True, there are new scarcity fields where 
expert skill may find a ready market. But 
the validity of a school board deliberately 
accepting such measurement is seriously 
in question. 

Much the same thing in all logic must 
be said of the cost of additional training 
after the teacher has taught for some time. 
In the entire field of competitive business, 
the aspiring worker burns the midnight oil 
for the sake of being able to cope with 
the opportunity when it comes. True, many 
businesses invest large sums of money in 
training their employees to be better work- 
ers on a more profitable basis. But the 
measure of subsequent compensation is 
ability and merit, not marks in a study 
class. And in all this there is the added 
huge element of the economic times, the 
profitableness of the enterprise and the 
department and individual, and finally the 
market price of displacement material. 
Even among teachers, this latter is oper- 
ative. Witness the large number of older 
teachers who had “arrived” before the 
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depression set in and contrast their rela- 
tively more opulent compensation with 
those of the youngsters who were fortunate 
enough to secure jobs just a few years ago 
or currently. The salary gap may be 100 
per cent. It may not be fair, but it does 
indicate that the huge reservoir of supply 
has spilled over to affect salaries down- 
ward. 

When we get to the strictly educational 
phase of the matter we are in deep water. 
Several surges are to be observed in teach- 
ing. We may contrast the “Progressives” 
with the ‘“Essentialists’”; the classicists 
with the vocationalists or the “general” 
educators. From the salary point of view, 
it may be a serious matter for consider- 
ation of the school board whether Mrs. X 
has kept up to date these past twenty-five 
years with what is going on in Progressive 
Education. In a school where the guidance 
program has taken on great importance, 
mere subject-matter training may not be 
entitled to the highest wage rating. 

This may be more obvious as one moves 
from the white-collar to the trade-union 
neighborhood. In the former, those teach- 
ers highly trained to equip pupils for 
college may enjoy great prestige to the 
detriment of those doing a very fine job 
with the relatively small element in the 
enrollment who have a vocational bent, 
and vice versa. Similarly the opulence of one 
system may bring higher salaries than 
are paid in the next community, whose 
finances have not been kept in quite such; 
good order. In these latter fields supply 
and demand are working much more 
obviously. 

If there were more positive standards of 
educational needs and the manner of meet- 
ing them, the salary gauges might be more 
easily set. In this field, however, there is 
professional dispute. Moreover, in varying 
neighborhoods there are widely diverse 
ideas among parents as to what is needful. 
Witness the multitudes of badly equipped 
rural schools and the frightfully low wages 
paid in many of them. A year ago, the 
writer was discussing with Senator Harry 
Stuttle of the Illinois Senate the meaning 
of the words “minimum standards of edu- 
cation” in the Senator’s bill to establish a 
state board of education for Illinois. Was 
it hours, months, subject matter, or 
money? “O,” ejaculated the Senator, “it 
must be money, for you school people are 
always after all you can get.”’ So much for 
theories. What is the actual practice? 

The depression cast to the winds many 
schedules for teachers based on tenure and 
recurrent study. In many cases this was 
just as well so, for mere tenure of itself 
does not necessarily mean greatly added 
merit. Moreover, it does not measure the 
teacher who is not abreast with the times. 

In some cases, as teachers left their jobs 
and it was possible to fill the vacancies 
with lower-priced supply, the whole wage 
level was lowered and was deliberately 
kept at that lower level for the sake of 
making a showing to citizens, who had 
poor employment at best or were possibly 
on a relief basis. In the more fortunate 
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Qualifications of the Teacher 


School-board members frequently ask 
themselves what manner of person the 
teacher should be in addition to possessing 
a license to teach based on legally fixed 
academic credits. The following statement, 
prepared by Dr. Lester K. Ape, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Pennsylvania, provides a comprehensive 
word picture of a desirable American 
teacher: 


1. Good health, with an abundance of physical 
vitality needed to maintain good mental health 
and to carry on satisfactorily. 

2. Sufficient intelligence to grasp abstract 
meanings quickly and to meet effectively the 
difficult situations. 

3. A well-integrated, balanced personality 
with good emotional 


control and even 
disposition. 
4. Unmistakable signs of being well-bred 
with refinement and personal culture to 


present a pleasing appearance and set com- 
mendable examples. 

5. A pleasant, effective voice since satis- 
factory oral expression is of vital significance 
in educational work. 

6. Ability to make friends, to work smoothly 
with others, and to move easily and gracefully 
in a social situation. 

7. Capacity to gain the respect and confidence 
of others so that they will wish to co-operate. 

8. A good sense of humor to ease strained 
situations, provide an emotional 
maintain perspective. 


outlet, and 


9. A big heart to provide a basic attitude 
of service and love for others rather than 
selfishness. 

10. Willingness and capacity to work hard 
since this is a basic plank in a satisfactory 
philosophy of life, and: especially necessary to 
professional work. 

ll. A careful, thorough student attitude with 
good command of the scientific methods and 
tools of research needed to think reflectively. 

12. A broad, rich background of vital liber- 
ating experiences in travel, reading, methods 
used in industry, studying various problems, 
leading recreational activities, community 
affairs, analysis of local situations, and social 
work. Familiarity with urban and rural condi- 
tions and respect for urban and rural folk. 

13. Varied interests in many fields such as 
art, drama, politics, science, travel, photog- 
raphy, dancing, sports, research, music, writing, 
architecture. 

14. A good comprehension of child life and 
the nature of growth and development. 

15. Outstanding leadership capacity in some 
special field or talent such as art, music, drama, 
radio, sewing, cooking, designing arts and crafts. 

16. Leadership capacity to stimulate and 
challenge others to reach out and gain the 
elements of a liberal education. 

17. Executive capacity to organize and help 
others execute a_ satisfactory program of 
experiences. 

18. Desire and capacity to keep on growing 
and changing with the new developments and 
movements in education and society. 
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neighborhoods at least two philosophies 
were at work. As new board members came 
on the job it was assumed that the old 
salaries before the cuts were fair, and there 
was a definite effort to restore previous 
levels of old employees. Elsewhere, 
irrespective of the threats of government 
manipulated inflation, recognition was 
given to the economic theory that all 
standards of living are degenerating and 
that the earlier enforced cuts brought 
teachers’ salaries more into line with per- 
manently worse economic conditions. 

In these circumstances, in many, many 
school systems boards have had to revert 
to the guesswork type of salary adjust- 
ment. Some have put back old schedules 
with or without restoration of cuts. Others 
have restored cuts and not the schedules. 
In many cases there are no formal con- 
tracts. All these variations indicate a lively 
appreciation of the hard times still suffered 
by the citizen-owners of the schools. In- 
cidentally, this is a condition all too often 
ignored by professional commentators on 
salaries. 

In actually going over payrolls, board 
members must reconcile their own igno- 
rance of given employees and their merits 
with the prevailing times. What can the 
community stand? What percentage of 
taxes will be collected next year? Is the 








school’s credit good enough to borrow suffi- 
ciently to take care of salaries if advances 
are made and taxes not collected ade- 
quately? What is the temper of the com- 
munity? All these conditions cry aloud for 
some sort of salary policies based in reason 
and on merit. In the end, if the admin- 
istrator sees that he can accomplish im- 
provement for his teachers for the sake of 
kindness and restoration of esprit de corps, 
he may go over the roster by salary levels, 
departments, grades, or what not. Even- 
tually the decisions must be made pretty 
arbitrarily on an individual merit basis. 
But the merit is mere guesswork, based in 
part on hunch, family status, and com- 
parison with scales in other districts. As 
I write this, the telephone rings and a 
neighboring school-board member asks me 
what we pay our superintendent and why 
and wherefore. 

Thus are we come full circle. And to the 
administrator who wishes to have a policy 
of some definiteness on which he can rely 
in answering teachers’ inquiries as to what 
they can expect in the way of salaries in 
a given system, one might reply in the 
words of a prominent bank president, who 
has just said to me, “Two thirds of all 
our deposits are in idle funds. We dare 
not be other than conservative with our 

(Concluded on page 88) 


An Improved Public-Relations Calendar 


Theodore L. Reller’ 


A number of factors or developments in 
recent years have forced increasingly upon 
the attention of educators the need of a 
more vital program of educational inter- 
pretation. There is evidence indicating that 
this need grows constantly. The more 
complicated a society becomes, the farther 
the controls become removed from the 
people, the more attention must be given 
to interpretation in order that a satis- 
factory understanding of the agency under 
consideration may be attained. By satis- 
factory understanding is meant one which 
will enable the people to make intelligent 
decisions concerning the agency in con- 
nection with the problems presented to 
them and which will enable them to co- 
operate in such manner as to insure the 
largest possible return for the investment 
of time and money. 

Another factor which should disturb the 
educator out of the complacency which in 
many instances has marked his interpreta- 
tion program is the growing demands being 
made upon the tax dollar. The program 
of social welfare which has been developed 
in recent years has been, in the judg- 
ment of many, too largely financed by 
borrowing. It cannot help in the long: run 
reducing funds available for education 
unless the program of interpretation is a 
sufficiently vigorous one to insure the 
development on the part of the people of 
the conviction that education cannot be 
curtailed if the issues confronting us are 
going to be met in a manner which will 


lead to the retention of or attainment of. 


a society which will more and more sub- 
scribe to and practice the principles of 
democracy. This is not in criticism of the 
social-welfare program— but rather an 
appeal for an interpretation which among 
other things will cause society to regard 
taxes (at least for some purposes) as 
merely buying certain things groupwise or 
collectively which most people could not 
afford to purchase individually. Consider 
education and determine the percentage 
of people in the average community who 
could purchase individually the educa- 
tional opportunity which their children 
have in the public school. It is the belief 
of many who have examined this problem 
freed of a traditional aversion to taxes 
that a larger return is secured from the 
educational tax dollar than from the vast 
number of dollars spent for various com- 
modities or services individually. 

The amount of literature appearing in 
regard to the interpretation of the educa- 
tional program is a welcome indication 
that more and more serious consideration 
is being given to the problem. As a result 
of the examination of this literature and 
the reports of the experiences of numbers 
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of graduate students it is the belief of the 
writer that one phase of the work which 
has not been adequately developed is the 
calendar for continuous public relations. 
The calendar under consideration here is 
that which is proposed by the superin- 
tendent of schools or an agent or agents 
under him who have responsibility for the 
planning of the program. The calendar is 
for the guidance of these and others who 
co-operate in carrying on the program of 
interpretation. There have been numbers 
of calendars presented.’ Nearly all of these 
merely list the activity or information con- 
cerning which some attention should prob- 
ably be given in a certain month. These 
do not encourage sufficiently a critical 
analysis or examination of the entire pro- 
gram which would tend to insure the devel- 
opment of an improved program. It is for 
this reason that the following form of 
calendar is offered for consideration. It 
is not supposed that in the form submitted 
it would be satisfactory for all schools or 
school districts. Rather, it is intended as 
a suggestion as to the general type which 
should be developed. It is believed to be 
especially important to consider this prob- 
lem at the present time because many 
superintendents and committees on public 
relations are giving consideration to the 
preparation of the calendar for the new 
academic year. 


ca 


Three Classes of Information 


In preparing a calendar it is desirable 
that three types of material be considered. 
First, there are those elements of inter- 
pretation which are required by law. 
Second, consideration needs to be given to 
school services which are rather constant, 
recurring year after year, and concerning 
which interpretation is essential. These are 
opportunities which need to be fully 
utilized. They can be employed, however, 
far more effectively if they are a part of 
a planned program than if treated in a 
more or less haphazard fashion. The third 
type of material is that which pertains 
to or is aimed at the attainment of the 
special objectives of the public-relations 
program for the year or for a period of 
years. This presupposes that the superin- 
tendent or committee, in addition to its 
more or less routine aspects (legal and 
otherwise), will give serious consideration 
to and formulate general and specific aims 
which it is hoped to attain. Thus in one 
community it may be judged desirable to 
get a better understanding of the aims of 
education in the elementary school. 
Obviously this could not be significantly 
attained through one or even several 
parent-teacher meetings, through one news- 


%See for example, “A Calendar of Interpretation,” 
Journal of the National Educatign Association, Vol. 19, 
October, 1930, p. 208; Johnson, E. R., “A Suggestive 
Calendar for Continuous Publicity, Educational Research 
Bulletin, October 29, 1924, Vol. ITI, pp. 305-308. 
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paper release, through one bulletin — all 
these might be essential along with many 
others, and a program would have to be 
planned so that each of these elements 
would make the largest possible contribu- 
tion. It would be necessary, for example, 
that agencies be employed to reach various 
groups in the community, that the subject 
be not overdone and that definite goals 
exist, the attainment of which could be 
recognized. It is assumed that, if a program 
of public relations is to be successful, it 
must have specific aims toward which 
attention and emphasis are directed for a 
year or two. This type of direction of 
learning of the community will not gen- 
erally occur without specific aims and 
conscious planning. It is with this aspect 
of the program that the calendar suggested 
is especially valuable — though it should 
also lead to a significant improvement of 
the handling of the more routine and re- 
curring aspects of the program. 

Examination of the calendar will reveal 
that the specific aim of the programs for 
the year is to secure public approval of 
the proposal that the schools co-operate 
with other agencies and secure the co-ordi- 
nation of efforts of all organizations inter- 
ested in youth in providing more ade- 
quately for the direction of the growth of 
youth. It is believed that the educational 
opportunity offered by the school can be 
made more effective in this manner and 
that the problem is of such proportions 
and difficulty that to significantly meet it 
the energies of all available resources must 
be employed. 

This calendar is offered as a general type 
of instrument. Each community could 
make such adjustments as seem necessary. 
Its general purpose is to insure a more 
thorough consideration of public relations. 
Despite all the consideration given this 
problem, a surprising number of superin- 
tendents are merely taking advantage of 
the opportunities which more or less force 
themselves upon their attention. This 
means that there is little real study and 
planning. 

Public relations need to be conceived of 
as a phase of adult education. It is an 
effort to make it possible for the people 
to become more intelligent about what is 
going on in their schools and what is just 
as significant —to gain an understanding 
of the meaning of education and how it 
takes place. The attainment of this can- 
not be secured unless there is thorough 
planning — it is a process of directing com- 
munity learning and must be as carefully 
studied and prepared for as any teacher 
would prepare to direct the learning of the 
members of her class. In fact because of 
the varied abilities, interests, and back- 
grounds of the people of the community, 
and because of the small amount of time 
which they have to give to public affairs 
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September, 1938 


PUBLIC INTERPRETATION 


Date Problems Considered Classifi- 
cation: 
ee 
General 
L- 
Legal 
S- >. 
Special 
Sept. Opening of school. G-S 
5 Enrollment, especially 
secondary school 
6 Youth (in and out S 
of school) in community 
. Superintendent’s report L-G-S 
to board of education at 
meeting. Major problems 
of year ahead 
10 Aims of secondary school G-S 
14 Environment as education S 
16 What is the out-of-school S 
youth problem? 
18 Courses students in secondary G-S 
school are pursuing 
22 Health of pupils G-S 
28 Adult education program G-S 
sponsored by school r 
Oct. Student government in the G-S 
1 high school 
6 The school’s responsibility G-S 
to youth 
8 How fully shall public-school G-S 
buildings be utilized? 
10 New courses in Adult Center G-S 


in response to demands 
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CALENDAR OF THE 





Agent or Medium 
Agency 
Responsible 

Superintendent Press 

of schools 

Guidance Teachers’ 

counselors meeting. 
Report and 
discussion 

Superintendent of Board-of- 

schools presents education 

report to board meeting 

Representative Press 

of press prepares 

statement for 

press 

High-school Student 

student newspaper 

Director of local Address to 

Boys’ Club Parent-Teacher 
Association 
Press Account 

High-school Participation 

principal in panel 
sponsored by 


Women’s Club 


High-school public Press 


— relations 

committee 

School medical Address to 
officer Rotary Club 


Director of 


program or leaflet issued 
followed by 
accounts in press 
and student 
newspaper 

High-school Press 

principal —__— 

School news- 
High-school paper 
student 


Superintendent of Board-of- 
schools education report 


Representative Press 


of press 
Director, 

council of 
community 
agencies, 
elementary-school 
principal, 
secondary-school 
teachers and 
others 


Director of 
program 


Parent-teacher 
association panel 


Press 
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Group or Groups 
to Which 
Addressed 


General public 


Teachers 


Board members 


General public 


Pupils — 
indirectly the 
parents 


Parents and 
teachers 


Women of 
upper economic 
level able to 
contribute time 
to solution of 
problem 


Genera! public 


Businessmen 
active in 
Service Club 


Attractive bulletin Entire 


population 


Entire 
population 





Pupils and 
parents 
Board 
members 


General public 


Parents and 
other citizens 
who may be 
interested in 
problems of 
young people 


Entire 
population 
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Anticipated Outcome Response 


Basic understanding 


Possibly editorial in paper. Calls 
of problem 


for talks on youth problem. Dis- 
cussion held on problem 


Active participation 


Attitude of teachers toward prob- 
of teachers in work 


lem. Work done by them during 
year 


More intelligent 


Action by board later 
board action 


General interest shown. 


in year. 


Basic understanding 


Pupil understanding Interest shown 
Parents’ general 
understanding 


Understanding of part 


Attendance — 50 parents. 
school plays in education 


Discussion of excellent 
quality 


Definite participation 
by club in anticipated 
community program to 
meet problem 


Sponsor community Guidance 
Clinic for Youth 


Basic understanding 
of what school is doing 


Anticipation in improving 
program for youth out 
of school 


General understanding of 

adult education. Wider 

interest and participation 

in adult education + 


Understanding of aims and 
how they are being realized 


Development of under- 
standing as base for change 
im procedures made 


Co-ordination of various 
agencies in community 
planning for youth 


Organization of Community 
Council for co-ordination 
of services 


Understanding of flexibility 
of program. Increase 
in demands 





it is essential that it be even more care- 
fully planned and executed. The calendar 
here offered focuses attention upon the 
imperativeness of such a procedure. 


The Calendar 


In the first column of the calendar 
the date only. Of more significance is 
Column 2 in which is recorded the problem 
or matter under consideration, Examina- 
tion of these problems should give a good 
picture as to whether or not a program 
has been thoughtfully planned. Column 3 
classifies the various matters. The classifi- 
cation is on three bases. First are those 
matters marked “L,” legal, indicating that 
the reporting in question is required by 


law. These should be checked against legal 
requirements to make certain that all legal 
requirements are being met. Secondly are 
found items marked “G,” general, indicat- 
ting that they are the general problems 
which appear and require interpretation as 
a part of the routine program. There are 
matters such as the opening of school, 
special seasonal events of all types and 
reports on changes made in the educational 
arrangements. This list should be carefully 
checked to determine whether or not all 
available and desirable opportunities along 
this line are being accepted. The third 
category marked “S,” special, indicates 
that this item is intended as a part of a 
planned program of education the objective 


of which has been determined upon for the 
year. Examination of this column reveals 
that some items are marked “G—S” while 
others are marked “L—S.” These are indica- 
tions that certain of the interpretations 
required by law as well as routine matters, 
have been pointed sharply toward the 
special problem of the year. Thus a report 
by the superintendent may be required 
by law, but it may be written in such a 
manner and with such emphasis as to 
contribute largely to the specific objective. 
These markings thus serve to indicate 
where the emphasis in the whole program 
is placed and the extent to which all oppor- 
tunities for interpretation are being pointed 
~toward the desired ends. 
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In Column 4 the agent or agency 
responsible for the particular phase of 
interpretation under consideration is 
entered. Unless a survey is made to 
determine all available desirable agents, 
many are likely to be neglected. Without 
these precautions and a consideration of 
the entire program there is also the danger 
of certain agents carrying too much of 
the responsibility or assuming responsi- 
bility for aspects which others could dis- 
charge more effectively. Many worthy edu- 
cational objectives have failed because 
they have become associated too largely 
in the public mind with a particular in- 
dividual or group. In general, laymen, 
board-of-education members, and others, 
have had entirely too little responsibility 
in programs of interpretation. 

The mediums employed are indicated in 
Column 5. This is desirable in order that 
all available mediums are employed and to 
insure consideration of the value of various 
mediums. A survey needs to be made and 
experimentation will assist in determining 
which mediums should be _ employed, 
depending upon the nature of the material, 
the group addressed, and the extent to 
which newspapers, etc., have been used. 
Consideration of this should also lead to 
the more efficient utilization of the mate- 
rials and mediums actually employed. For 
example, in regard to the national radio 
broadcasts sponsored by professional organ- 
izations, the question of the number of 
listeners present and potential should be 
raised. It is conceivable that these broad- 
casts might reach double the number they 
do if the programs were brought more 
effectively to the attention of the public. 
The attention of local parent-teacher 
groups might well be attracted. In fact, 
some of the programs might be bases for 
subsequent local meetings. In other words, 
to broadcast is not enough—the co- 
ordination of other agencies must be 
secured if a most significant return is to 
be secured. All valuable available agencies 
need to be employed, no one should be 
overdone and the most effective utilization 
should be constantly worked for. 

Another medium frequently employed is 
visitation of parents at the school. In too 
few instances, however, there is no specific 
day in the month during which the parents 
are actively encouraged to visit the school. 
Because of lack of a specific time and 
definite encouragement, few parents see 
their children in class. How many annual 
reports (even those most attractively done) 
or special reports have served as the basis 
of a sufficient number of meetings for dis- 
cussion? The public relations mediums 
must be more effectively employed. 


The Groups to Be Reached 

In Column 6 is indicated the group or 
groups to which various materials are 
directed. The excellent teacher knows her 
class well. The educational achievement, 
intelligence level, experience background, 
cultural, economic, and social status of 
each member of the class must be known 
if intelligent teaching is to be done. Just 
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as complete information concerning the 
community is essential if the person in 
charge of the public-relations program is 
to do the job well. Frequently publicity is 
carried on with too little knowledge of 
the composition of the community. As a 
result, certain sections of the community 
may be reached more than is essential 
while few or no contacts at all are made 
with other groups. The superintendent of 
a town in which one third of the adult 
population was non-English speaking 
protested at the lack of interest of parents 
in the educational offering. But he had 
never attempted to reach the one third 
mentioned —at least not through the 
language which they understood. A partic- 
ular bit of material may be directed toward 
one group through one medium and toward 
another group through a very different one. 
The average community is very far from 
homogenous in education, intelligence, and 
in interests, and the program must be 
planned with this in mind. Intelligent 
working along the lines here suggested 
presupposes that a survey has been made 
of the community and that data are readily 
available on the social, economic, religious, 
racial, nationality, educational, profession- 
al, and intellectual groups. Without such 
information, a program cannot be well 
prepared nor can it be evaluated. 
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Better Lighting for School Corridors 
New materials are enabling school archi- 
tects to solve age-old problems of light, 
sound, ventilation. The new glass brick are 
being used to lighten corridors and other 
spaces which in the past were dark and 
unattractive. The picture shows a corridor 
end in the new Greeley Junior High 

School, Greeley, Colorado. 
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In Column 7 are indicated the antic- 
ipated outcomes. These may be expressed 
in terms of the numbers reached directly 
or indirectly and of understandings toward 
which it is hoped to contribute. These 
anticipated outcomes can be checked in 
various ways at the time of the event, 
Matters such as the attendance at meet- 
ings, amount and quality of interest shown, 
continuity or regularity of attendance at 
series of meetings, should be observed and 
recorded in Column 8. This should lead 
to a critical consideration of the strength 
and weakness of the program and of 
avenues through which improvement might 
be effected. From this study would develop 
those knowledges and _ understandings 
which would assist in the preparation of 
the program in future years and in effec- 
tively building up valuable aspects of the 
program. While it is difficult to determine 
the relative success parts of a program, 
evaluation must be made if the inter- 
pretation is to make a contribution to such 
understanding of education as is essential 
for the growth of the educational service. 

In conclusion, it is interesting to note 
how sharply the calendar would keep- basic 
principles in the mind of the superin- 
tendent and others interested. For example, 
Reeder® calls for public interpretation that 
is truthful, unselfish, and unbiased, con- 
tinuous, humanized, with universal appeal, 
in proper amount and with proper balance. 
How can these principles be effectively 
applied if there is not available a care- 
fully thought out plan against which they 
can be held? An examination of the 
calendar suggested would indicate quickly 
the degree of continuity of the program, 
its breadth of appeal, and whether or not 
it was balanced. Following execution, these 
things might well be reviewed and some 
better answer given to various phases of 
the program. 

The principles offered by Grinnell* who 
asks that interpretation be honest, con- 
tinuous, inclusive, understandable, digni- 
fied but aggressive, reaching everyone in 
the community, and utilizing every facility 
at hand could similarly be employed. So 
also could the other principles offered by 
the author’ especially co-ordination, 
periodicity, perspective, appeal, sequence, 
diversification, and originality. 

This calendar should (1) encourage and, 
in fact, insure the more serious consider- 
ation of the planning and execution of 
public interpretation, (2) assist in the 
application of accepted principles to pro- 
grams and (3) lead to a more intelligent 
evaluation of programs than has been gen- 
eral. These things are basic if the people 
of the local communities, of the states, 
and of the nation are going to make sound 
decisions regarding the educational service. 


*Reeder, W. G., An Introduction to Public School Rela- 
tions, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1937, 
pp. 8-12 

‘Grinnell, J. E., Interpreting the Public Schools, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1937, 
pp. 26-43 

‘Reller, T. L., “Planning and Evaluating the Public 


Relations Program,’’ AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Vol. 89, No. 4, October, 


Boarp JOURNAL, 
1934, pp. 29, 30; 70 
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Individual Guidance 
for Occupations and Health 


If one were to search for the idea that 
most exactly characterizes modern educa- 
tion as contrasted with that which our 
parents received, it would be difficult to 
find one more precise than the word indi- 
vidualized. And if at the same time we 
were trying to find a noun which connoted 
accurately that which sums up what our 
best teachers try to do when they teach, 
the word would probably be guidance. 

What is an individual? The dictionary, 
as it always does, gives us a clue despite 
the formality of a definition. “An indi- 
vidual,” says this handbook, “is anything 
that cannot be divided or separated into 
parts without losing its identity; that 
which has definite and continuous exist- 
ence; a person, animal, or thing, especially 
a human being.” 

That is a definition worth memorizing 
and repeating at the beginning of each 
day’s work as a teacher. It is so easy to 
accept the group that sits before the teach- 
er day after day in the mass, to forget that 
each child is especialy a human being, sep- 
arate and distinct, with all that that means. 
It is so easy to fail to remember that each 
boy and girl has definite and continuous 
existence, that he was before we ever knew 
him and that he will be after he leaves us, 
and quite reasonably forgets us. And how 
easy it is to think of him as separated into 
parts — his intelligence, his attitudes. It is 
not too much to say that every teacher 
must be constantly on guard to preserve 
the individuality of those whom _ she 
teaches even under the best of modern con- 
ditions and techniques. Everything except 
the philosophy which controls the teach- 
er’s professional thinking is conducive to 
loss of individuality — large classes, stere- 
Otyped texts, regimented thinking, a con- 
stant barrage of propaganda, the disposi- 
tion to run with the herd—these and 
countless other considerations inherent in 
the work serve to thwart the teacher’s de- 
sire to treat each child entrusted to her 
tutelage for a brief period as a human 
being, separate and distinct from all others 
whom she has known or will know. 

Guidance, too, is an interesting word to 
examine. Note in the first place that guid- 
ance implies alternatives. There is no need 
for guidance if there is but one thing to do 
or one way to go. It is when we hit cross- 
roads or forking roads on the highway of 
life that we need guidance. 

_ Note in the second place that choice is 
implicit in guidance, and further that the 
choice is to be made not by the guide but 
by the one who is being guided. In this 
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sense the term counselor is to be preferred 
to guide. A horse responds to a rein, he is 
being guided. A child responds to the facts 
of the case, he is being counseled. Not that 
children do not need to be told what to 
do under certain conditions; indeed a tight 
rein is sometimes necessary, but such direc- 
tion is not what is meant by guidance. 

Out of what has just been said emerges 
the third implication. Guidance can only 
take place when it is based on adequate in- 
formation. Here probably is where much of 
the criticism of the guidance program is 
warranted. Teachers dare, far too fre- 
quently, to guide on inaccurate or incom- 
plete information. Such information is of 
three kinds. 

That which is most difficult to obtain 
and to interpret, if obtained, has to do with 
human personality. If by human personal- 
ity we mean the sum total of the attributes 
making up an individual, consider what a 
complex matter is the knowing of that in- 
dividual sufficiently well to counsel him 
wisely. Here are included all that is known 
about physical measurements, from such 
simple items as height and weight to the 
facts of basal metabolism; all that is 
known of mental measurements, from 
school records to the most involved psy- 
chological indices; all that is known of 
mental health, the realm of the psychia- 
trist, in which most of the educator’s per- 
formance is still a matter of the future, yet 
that which is known is of great signifi- 
cance to the total understanding of youth. 

The second kind of information consists 
of facts about occupations, health, ethics, 
leisure — any of the realms in which al- 
ternatives present themselves to human 
beings. It is not enough to know the indi- 
vidual; teachers must know the situations 
concerning which he is or is likely to be 
perplexed, the welter of possible choices 
from which must be selected the one-most- 
nearly-right choice. 

The third kind involves techniques. 
Knowing a human individual and knowing 
the possible outlets for that individual in 
a given community or situation, how may 
these two bodies of knowledge be inter- 
related so as to bring about a wise choice 
on the part of the young man or woman 
involved? Here, counseling, well done, 
reaches its best performance. 

It is quite clear that guidance is a dy- 
namic rather than a static matter. It is alive, 
throbbing with the vitality of things as 
they are. Only the most inept of counselors 
find the job dull or lacking challenge. That 
is why, generally speaking, a good coun- 
selor always has a background of splendid 
teaching experience. That is why, too, 
maturity is a supreme consideration in the 
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selection of counselors. One must have 
lived a while, faced problems, simple and 
complex, and made decisions involving im- 
agination and daring before he can truly 
undertake to act as a guide to others. 


Occupational Guidance 


The one area which I might most nat- 
urally discuss is the field of occupational 
guidance. No choice which children are 
called upon to make transcends in impor- 
tance that of occupational choice. It is the 
most nearly inevitable choice they must 
make, for excepting a bare handful of boys 
and girls, fortunately or unfortunately, 
born to wealth, and a small number abso- 
lutely incapable mentally and physically 
of ever earning their own living, all chil- 
dren, just as they expect maturity to follow 
youth, expect to go to work at a vocation 
worth following. The most insistent ques- 
tion boys ask fathers is “What shall I do 
for a living when I grow up?” That it is 
an easy question to answer no one will 
assert, but that the answer cannot be 
dodged no one will dispute. Therefore, the 
only question really at issue is: Who shall 
be responsible for the occupational guid- 
ance of the children? Shall parents? Ideally 
one should be able to answer “Yes. Par- 
ents know their children best. They are 
most vitally interested. The children ac- 
cordingly receive the wisest guidance, and 
it is quite likely to be individual guidance.” 
In days long past this was true, although 
my judgment is not nearly to the extent 
that memory would cause us to believe. 
Whether or not it was even reasonably so, 
there is no question that present-day par- 
ents, with rare exceptions, are in no sense 
qualified to guide their children concerning 
occupational choices. Nor is the church, 
nor the press, nor the businessmen, whether 
individually or in service clubs or fraternal 
organizations. Nor can we expect govern- 
ment to do the job, for occupational guid- 
ance is a matter of individual guidance. 
My son cannot choose a career for any 
other man’s son, nor can any girl make a 
decision concerning what my daughter 
shall do in the work\world. Turn which- 
ever direction we will, the road ultimately 
leads back to the school as the one insti- 
tution of society best equipped, inade- 
quately as it is, to help children decide 
most wisely what their life careers shall be. 
It is only a matter of a few years until no 
secondary school will be considered to be 
complete which does not include in its pur- 
view an adequate program of occupational 
guidance administered and taught by com- 
petent men and women trained in the 
theory and practice of occupational adjust- 
ment. 
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Health Guidance 


A second area in which individual guid- 
ance functions is health. To a far greater 
degree than most of us like to admit, 
abundant health is the possible possession 
of anyone willing to pay the price neces- 
sary to secure it. We can choose whether or 
not we shall have it. Health education, 
therefgrey is lareey a matter of guidance 
whicl#’le&ds tow nsible apits of liv- 
ing. I have been most interestéd in h- 
ing my young son who is inclined to try 
for a place on the appropriate athletic 
teams at all seasons of the year. His par- 
ents can explain the desirability of ade- 
quate sleep for growing boys at great 
length. They can make rules about retiring 
at nine o’clock and sleeping until seven the 
next morning, rules which will be broken 
with the most excellent of excuses. Some- 
how we speak without authority. But let 
the coach drop the word that “men” try- 
ing for the team should be in bed by nine 
and secure at least ten hours of sleep each 
night, and the problem solves itself. That 
is individual guidance of a most effective 
sort. 

The whole problem of inculcating wise 
habits of living so that one may truly get 
the most out of living is fundamentally a 
matter of guidance and in most respects in- 
dividual guidance. What is sauce for the 
goose is not always sauce for the gander. 
And always what sauce it shall be is the 
choice of him who eats. Therefore, one 
who aims to teach “health” —as if there 
were any teaching of health, only the im- 
parting of information and the building up 
of regimens which result in health — must 
keep always in mind that he or she is a 
counselor who deals in alternatives and 
futures, and in terms of individuals. Herein 
lies the difference between the teaching of 
a subject and counseling. One can teach 
hygiene, for example —can hear recita- 
tions, grade papers, assign so many pages 
of reading — and the net result be of no 
more influence on the present and future 
health of the individuals making up the 
group than a formal study of the history 
of medicine. But when one approaches thé 
study of hygiene as a way of living, as a 
set of principles adaptable to the lives of 
each person undergoing the experience, as 
something which can vitally affect the well- 
being of each individual who studies it, 
then he who sits in the seat of the instruc- 
tor becomes the guide who leads all who 
will follow to the throne of Hygeia. 

This would seem appropriate to empha- 
size a point too often overlooked or not 
recognized at all in discussions of the guid- 
ance function in education. The average 
teacher is prone to say when faced with a 
problem of individual guidance “Oh, that 
is not my responsibility — the counselor, or 
the home-room teacher. or the dean handles 
all problems of guidance.” To a certain ex- 
tent this is true when the guidance involved 
has to do with occupations. There the prob- 
lem is quite specific and the one doing the 
counseling requires a considerable degree 
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of exact knowledge and training. But even 
in the realm of occupational guidance it is 
astonishing how far one can venture along 
the trail of individual counseling without 
being in danger of disastrous consequences. 
In the realm of health guidance, there- 
fore, it is entirely practicable to think of 
completely satisfactory performance result- 
ing from the activities of any well-trained 
staff in the health or physical-education 
department of any modern school. In fact, 
if one were searching for evidence of the 
effectiveness of the teaching of the 
physical-edacation department, one of the 
most important indices of accomplishment 
would certainly be in terms of the degree 
to which wise habits and practices in health 
resulted from individual and group guid- 
ance in such matters. To the extent that 
teachers in the health departments can 
create directly the will to achieve health, 
as did the coach indirectly with my son, 
may we judge the work done in gymna- 
siums and on playgrounds as something 
more than just recreation. I would even 
assert that the supreme function of all de- 
partments of health in schools is individual 
guidance concerning health and that wher- 
ever one finds any appreciable degree of 
such guidance being attempted by so-called 
general counselors there would appear to 
be reason for investigating the program of 
physical or health education. 


Guidance for Leisure 


If this general statement be true of 
health, is it not also true of other fields in 
which alternatives present themselves? 
Consider in the time remaining the problem 
of guidance for leisure time, a favorite 
duty assigned to counselors by those who 
would separate individual guidance from 
teaching. I confess to a little impatience 
here. Of what does leisure time usually con- 
sist —rather how is it generally used? 
Physical recreation, either actually or vi- 
cariously; reading; the theater; pursuit of 
hobbies; and we have named the generally 
accepted ways of spending leisure time. 
Certainly leisure activities ought to be a 
matter of choice—TI’d hate to have to 
pursue leisure; and certainly so far as 
choice is concerned it ought to be indi- 
vidual — much leisure ceases to be so be- 
cause you have to do what someone else 
wants to do. How shall one, then, be pre- 
pared to make the most of whatever leisure 
comes his way? 

If it be physical recreation, the physical- 
education department is surely the place 
where we have a right to expect the kind 
of guidance and training which at least 
lays the foundation for wise choice as re- 
gards games to play, types of individual 
activity available and feasible, and all the 
other possible ways of making leisure count 
for increased vitality and joy of living. Ac- 
tually such is a part of health guidance as 
well as leisure-time guidance. 

If it be in the field of reading, I ask in 
all seriousness what function in the teach- 
ing of English surpasses that of inculcating 
the desire to read fine books — inspiring 
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biographies, entrancing fiction, uplifting 
poetry, stimulating essays, alluring descrip. 
tions of the fjords of Norway or the lakes 
and hills of Scotland. Youth should emerge 
from our schools and colleges so consumed 
with the desire to drink to their fill from 
the Elysian wells of literature and drama 
that all of life will seem too short to 
achieve their heart’s desire. Are there many 
youth for which that can be said? Have 
you had many guides that have led you to 
these delectable wells of living water? For 
me there were two— one in the seventh 
grade, the other in graduate school. The 
rest taught me literature and made me like 
it. It was years before I overcame the 
repugnance to biography which one old 
battle ax implanted in me. Another did his 
best to kill all delight in Shakespeare by 
meticulous analysis, line for line, of “The 
Merchant of Venice.” To this day I gag 
at the remembrance of the doses of Sir 
Roger de Coverley I was forced to swallow 
in order to regurgitate what Sir Roger 
said. I never did find out. 

What should be one of the most thrilling 
experiences in school or college, can become 
under inept teaching, tragedy — tragedy 
for teacher and student alike. It is when 
the teacher visualizes the teaching of liter- 
ature as individual guidance into the de- 
lights of the written and spoken word, that 
she begins to sense the emphasis I am try- 
ing to make. In one sense there is no sub- 
ject of the curriculum, elementary or col- 
lege, which does not permit of the 
individual approach. Science permits it 
magnificently; the social studies gain in- 
creased meaning when thus taught. 


THE LAWRENCE SCHOOL BUDGET 


The school board of Lawrence, Kans., in pre- 
paring its budget for the year, aims to keep its 
requests for funds as low as is consistent with 
furnishing the type of school service that its 
citizens want and should have. In planning the 
budget, consideration is given to (1) the kind 
of instructional program to be offered, (2) the 
sources of income and the financial ability of the 
district. 

The third factor of the budget, the amounts to 
be expended and their several classifications and 
allotments, is governed by the first two. Every 
effort is made to conform to these well-estab- 
lished principles of educational budgeting. 

The local funds necessary for the operation of 
the schools are derived mainly from taxes levied 
on real and personal property. Other sources 
are: intangible taxes, dog taxes, vocational aid, 
tuition, state and county aid, and certain fines. 
In Kansas each child listed in the local school 
census brings the district an apportionment from 
the state school fund annually, which amounts to 
less than one dollar per child, or a total of 
$3,000. 

The Lawrence budget requirement for the fiscal 
period 1938-39 totals $339,658.30, which is 4 
reduction of $6,045.88 below the estimate of 
$345,704.18 for 1937-38. More than $250,000 of 
the total amount will be raised by a levy of 
15.96 on the tangible property. A lower tax 
levy has been set for the next year, due prin- 
cipally to the inclusion of $21.354.01 of sales 
tax distribution in the anticipated income of the 
district. 

The Lawrence board followed the practice of 
preparing a complete budget annually before tt 
became mandatory by statute. It has operated 
on a cash basis, and the district has financed 
its school construction without additional bonds. 
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The California School 


Trustees Association and Its Code 


We hear much these days of the demo- 
cratic way of living and the need for ad- 
ministration of schools so that the 
democratic process of life shall be perpet- 
uated and shall not disappear from the face 
of the earth. Attacks are being made upon 
the democratic principle in many places. 
Even in our own country there are those, 
who, through muddy and ill-defined think- 
ing, would abandon our democracy and 
hand it over to an autocratic system. We 
take very little stock in this viewpoint; it 
is our frank opinion that the most demo- 
cratic institution in a democracy should 
be its system of schools. Many definitions 
have been attempted, but perhaps for our 
purpose we may roughly define democracy 
as that form of government or society 
which gives to the individual the maximum 
of liberty and self-expression consistent 
with and restrained by a due regard for the 
rights and privileges of others. It seems 
reasonable to say that no government can 
be a democratic government where all 
power and authority are vested either in 
an individual or one group or class of in- 
dividuals. No matter how benevolent such 
individual or group of individuals may be, 
human liberty and expression are neces- 
sarily curtailed, limited and restricted. 


Democracy of Our Schools 


In America we early conceived the idea 
of a school system based upon what we 
believe to be democratic ideals. It consists 
of elected representatives to manage and 
control the schools and select their teaching 
personnel; a trained and capable personnel, 
determining the course and method of in- 
struction, the two working in harmony and 
co-operation to give youth the highest pos- 
sible standard of instruction. One of its 
central themes and purposes is to instruct 
the youth to appreciate the ideals of dem- 
ocracy and to live and exemplify them in 
their daily conduct and social contribution. 

If that ideal is correct and is accepted, it 
will be difficult for us to follow the teach- 
ings of that school of educational thought 
which demands the gradual abolition of the 
school board and the ultimate vesting of 
the entire control and direction of the 
schools in the so-called educators. In lieu 
of that scheme, may we suggest what 
appeals to us as a much better scheme; 
that is, we shall not eliminate the govern- 
ing board from the school picture, but keep 
it with all of its fine contribution to the 
democratic processes of education. Let us 
afford better opportunity and better means 
of education and improving the standard 
and quality of the governing boards (as 
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we have done with teachers) so that they 
may the more readily appreciate and under- 
stand the school program with all of its 
democratic implications. I am not here 
condemning the governing boards of the 
past for any supposed failure or lack of 
contribution to the development of the 
school program, but rather I command 
them for the contributions they have made, 
despite the often lack of opportunity to 
have the schooling and training which they 
should have had for their work. Despite 
what carping cynics may say, governing 
boards have been a positive and helpful 
influence in the whole school program. 


The California School Trustees’ 
Association 


May I present for your consideration 
certain facts which appeal to me as having 
a material bearing upon the matters just 
referred to. There has been a feeling 
among members of governing boards for a 
long time that some method or plan should 
be devised by which they might sit down 
together and discuss their responsibilities, 
discuss the school program, and adopt and 
present to the schools of California a defi- 
nite, uniform administration of the schools, 
and that there might be opportunity for 
frequent conference, consultation, and ex- 
change of ideas by and between educators 
and governing boards to bring about a 
better understanding and solution of their 
common problems and responsibilities. As 
a result of this conviction on the part of 
the trustees, about seven or eight years ago, 
a group of nineteen members of governing 
boards of California met at Sacramento 
and formed what has become the California 
School Trustees’ Association. They adopted 
a constitution which met with the approval 
of the State Department of Education. The 
purposes as stated in the constitution are 
as follows: 

Section 2. The object and purpose of this As- 
sociation shall be to preserve, advance, and im- 
prove the public free schools; to encourage and 
co-operate with all persons and associations whose 
interests and purposes shall be the betterment of 
the educational opportunities of the children of 
California; to promote the enactment of such 
legislation as shall tend toward the improvement 
of educational programs; to promote and advance 
public education through research and investiga- 
tion and to publish reports on educational prob- 
lems; to obtain the foregoing objectives, so far as 
is reasonably possible, within the limits of a just 
and fair tax upon the citizens of California. 

It would be difficult to state in more ex- 
plicit and clear language a set of objec- 
tives and purposes. The particular purpose 
which we are concerned with today is: “to 
encourage and co-operate with all persons 
and associations whose interests and pur- 
poses shall be the betterment of the educa- 
tional opportunities of the children of 
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California.” Co-operating with the teaching 
and administrative personnel of the schools 
is, of course, embraced within the foregoing 
statement of purpose. 

The Association Accredited. On the 
formation of the Association certain things 
were necessary before growth could take 
place and before any finances could be had. 
It was necessary to obtain from the State 
Board of Education recognition of the As- 
sociation and of its constitutional objec- 
tives and purposes so that school districts 
could properly and legally subscribe for 
membership. Upon application to Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Vierling 
Kersey, the State Board of Education 
placed the Association on its accredited list. 
The objectives of the Association as stated 
in the constitution made a very fine appeal 
to the State Department of Education. 
From that day to this, the Department has 
done everything reasonably in its power to 
promote the development and success of 
the Association. 


Annual Conventions 


The directors of the Association realized 
full well that success could not be had 
unless the Association could enter upon a 
program of a constructive character, help- 
ful to the governing boards of California 
and the entire school program. The direc- 
tors immediately set themselves the task 
of attaining their objectives. We have had 
state-wide conventions each year since our 
organization. Each convention has had a 
fine constructive program. Addresses by 
prominent educators, trustees, and laymen, 
upon timely subjects of interest to trustees, 
have challenged the trustees to greater 
efforts in behalf of the schools. At no time 
has there been such a keen interest among 
trustees in the whole field of education. 
More cordial relationships, on a state-wide 
basis, are being developed with teachers 
and others interested in education. 

County Units. As a step in the state- 
wide campaign for improvement of the 
work of governing boards, we have been 
organizing the trustees in the various coun- 
ties. The county units meet from one to 
six or seven times a year and discuss 
matters affecting the schools and proper 
administrative procedure. Wherever a 
county organization is formed, the county 
superintendent soon learns that his work 
is made lighter and more effective. He finds 
the Association a helpful arm in the con- 
duct of his program. 


A Code of Ethics 


Whenever any government is organized 
it usually adopts a constitution or declara- 
tion of principles as a guide for legislation 
and to inspire confidence among the citi- 
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zens in its intentions. The Federal Consti- 
tution and the state constitutions illustrate 
that fact very definitely. When an organi- 
zation of any sort is formed, it behooves it 
to set forth a declaration of guiding prin- 
ciples by which to mold its conduct and 
invite popular favor. 

Our Association realized that it was nec- 
essary to inspire the public with confidence 
in the need for our Association and its 
work. It was necessary that the public 
should realize that the Association had a 
useful function to perform and would not 
be just another organization to consume 
time and expend money. So we adopted a 
code of ethics. This Code of Ethics was not 
adopted hastily or inadvisedly. After a 
committee had prepared an acceptable pre- 
liminary draft of the same, we invited in, 
for consultation, members of the State De- 
partment of Education and other educa- 
tors. The final product may be said to be 
the result of the judgment of many people. 

Code a Guide for All. We believe the 
Code of Ethics furnishes a standard by 
which a trustee may fashion all of his 
labors as member of a governing board. If 
he follows it, he will, at least, work toward 
the improvement of the schools. We believe 
that the teacher may look to the Code with 
confidence that the trustee who accepts and 
follows it will be a splendid aid to her in 
the advancement of her work; that she 
may use the Code as a guide to her conduct 
with respect to the members of the govern- 
ing board. We also believe that parents and 
voters may look to the Code as a guide to 
their attitude toward the teacher and mem- 
bers of the school board. We believe that 
voters should expect trustees to accept the 
Code as a basis of conduct and be actuated 
by its principles in the discharge of them. 


Review of Code Provisions 


If we discuss the Code by sections with 
appropriate comment after each section, 
we can get a glimpse of its wide scope and 
comprehensive nature. 


Section 1. The position of a trustee is one of 
public trust and responsibility. It is his duty to 
rise above partisanship and to keep in mind that 
he represents at all times the entire community 
and that the schools are being mantained for the 
benefit of the whole public and not for any group 
or portion. He must at all times strive to build up 
and maintain public confidence in the Board, in 
the teachers and the work being done by the 
schools. The relations between the trustees, teach- 
ers, and the general public should be one of 
mutual frankness, confidence and sincerity. 


It is a bit difficult to elaborate upon a 
set of principles without detracting there- 
from. We find expressed above a definite 
sense of trusteeship, the duty to cast aside 
partisanship and to keep in mind the re- 
sponsibility to the community as a whole. 
No larger task rests upon the shoulders of 
board members than that of building and 
maintaining confidence in the work of the 
board, the teachers, and the schools. When 
the school board meets this responsibility, 
it is entitled to and deserves the united 
support of the faculty and the community. 
You will observe that the rule requires the 
elimination of political considerations in 
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the control of the schools. The community 
should insist that its schools be run free 
from political influence. 

Change in Election Dates. Our Associa- 
tion in order to take elections out of politics 
so far as possible had the time for election 
of trustees placed after the date.for the 
election of teachers. Under the new law 
teachers are elected and the new budget is 
completed before the new trustees assume 
office. There are believed to be two ad- 
vantages in this change: (1) It tends to 
reduce the desire to change trustees to 
achieve political ends. (2) It gives trustees 
a year’s time to acquire needed informa- 
tion about teachers and budgets before 
they are to act concerning the same. We 
would like to see city charters changed in 
the same way with respect to the election 
of boards of educations. 


Section 2. The work of the Board and the 
teaching personnel is to harmonize the sentiment 
of the community behind a well-organized, com- 
prehensive school program. Criticism of the 
trustees, the teachers, and the school program is 
often the result of ignorance and misunderstand- 
ing, and it is the duty of the Board to anticipate 
and to remove criticism wherever possible. The 
trustees must bear in mind at all times that the 
teacher is not always in a position to defend him- 
self and that the Board must be ready at all times 
to shield the teacher against unjust criticism. 


The board member must himself be 
familiar with and understand and appre- 
ciate the school program before he can 
harmonize and build up public sentiment 
behind him. He must be alert in the detec- 
tion of criticism and meet ignorance and 
misunderstanding with knowledge and a 
willingness to explain. He must realize the 
teacher’s helpless position and ward off and 
dissipate criticism in each instance where 
it is possible to do so. 

Section 3. The trustees should at all times be 
ready to listen to complaints, to petitions or 
resolutions, and where possible to dispose of such 
matters for the best interests of our schools. In- 


dividual trustees should not assume responsibility 
for decision or action. 


Citizens do sometimes have legitimate 
complaints about school matters and they 
are entitled to be heard. The school and 
the board are not high and mighty persons 
above criticism. Just and proper criticism 
should be invited and met freely and 
honestly. Decision upon matters of criticism 
should be made by the board as a whole 
and not by individual members. In that 
way confidence in the board’s attitude can 
be much better maintained. 


Section 4. As the public school is the bulwark 
of American progress, the Board and the in- 
dividual trustees should use every endeavor to 
make it the most efficient instrument of social 
progress. 

If this be done we need not worry about 
the future of our school system, neither 
should we worry very much about the 
future of our nation. 


Candidates for Board Memberships 

Candidates for school trustee should be 
selected from the best citizens and their 
election should, if possible, be brought 
about without community upheaval and 
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agitation. A district-wide committee of 
citizens representing the thought of the 
community could be trusted to nominate a 
fine representative set of candidates. Can- 
didates ought not to be pledged, but left to 
their considerate judgment in_ selecting 
teachers and determining school policies, 

One district which I have in mind car- 
ried on its election in a manner opposite 
the plan suggested. All the candidates were 
fine people, but the community was di- 
vided. A portion of the community got 
behind two of the candidates and the other 
portion behind the other two candidates, 
The campaign became bitter ; radio speeches 
and advertisements on one side demanded 
the election of trustees who would retain 
the existing school administration; the 
other side’s radio speeches and advertise- 
ments demanded just as strongly that 
trustees be elected who would change the 
administration. The latter won the election, 
Before the campaign got under way each 
of the candidates was furnished with a 
copy of our Code; it is my belief that the 
candidates would have lived up to that 
Code had not the community forced the 
issue as above stated. The successful can- 
didates carried out what they believed to 
be the mandate of the election. 


Section 5. Employees should be selected upon 
a basis of merit only. Political or family rela- 
tionships should not enter into such matters. 
Neither the children nor members of the families 
of the trustees should seek or accept any privileges 
or benefits from the schools that are not enjoyed 
under like conditions by all members of society. 


Section 1 prohibits political action in all 
school matters, but this section forbids it 
with respect to employment of personnel. 
The injunction against family favors should 
extend not only to members of the board, 
but to all members of society. The repeti- 


tion of the injunction against political ac- — 


tivity is by way of emphasis. 


Efficient Schools the Aim 
SecTION 6. It is the duty of the Board to main- 
tain the schools in an efficient manner and to pay 
employees reasonable and fair wages. These things 
should be done without an attempt to compete 
with other districts. 


The schools cannot be run efficiently 
without good buildings, good equipment, 
and well-trained, conscientious teachers. 
The responsibility for these things rests 
squarely upon the shoulders of the school 
board and its duty cannot be well done 
unless it succeed in each of these matters. 
Faithful employees are always entitled to 
just compensation and the board must 
concern itself with that matter if it is to 
maintain and keep the best class of 
teachers. 


Section 7. A trustee cannot render efficient 
service unless he is an informed trustee, and it is 
therefore the duty of every trustee to inform him- 
self upon the laws concerning the schools and the 
duties and obligations of a trustee to the com- 
munity, to the school and to the teaching 
personnel. 


One of the functions of our organization 
is to promote better training among the 
school-board personnel. The State of Cali- 
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fornia has spent a great many millions of 
dollars in educating its teachers. It main- 
tains seven state colleges and there are 
several universities in the state giving 
special instruction and training to teachers. 
No one seems to have thought of the neces- 
sity of giving special training for the work 
on the school board. However, a few years 
ago some educator deemed it wise to start 
the processes of education in this direction 
in a small way. By his efforts, legislation 
was enacted permitting the county super- 
intendent of schools to call a trustees’ in- 
stitute and pay the traveling and hotel ex- 
penses of one trustee from each district. 
This was a beginning, but rather a mild 
one. Many superintendents do not even 
take this minimum effort in behalf of help- 
ing the trustee to be a more informed and 
efficient trustee. We are anxious to see 
every trustee informed; we want every 
trustee to be familiar with the school pro- 
gram and to be able to understand and pro- 
mote the same. It would seem to be wise 
legislation that would provide for the com- 
pulsory attendance on a county trustees’ 
institute by all the members of the govern- 
ing boards in a county. In fact, it might be 
well to authorize and permit joint county 
institutes. The cost and expense of these 
things would be nominal when compared 
to the improved handling of schools which 
would result from such proceedings. 
Section 8. It is the duty of a trustee to aid in 
giving to his school district a full and complete 
educational program. He should attempt to edu- 
cate the citizens of the community upon the 
meaning and purpose of the school program. 
The informed trustee will find much of 
his time taken up in educating and lead- 
ing the citizens of the community to under- 
stand and support the school program. 


Rules Needed for Schools 
Section 9. Trustees should adopt reasonable, 
lair, and efficient rules for the administration of 
the schools. These rules and regulations should be 
tools of progress and not of repression. They 
should be helpful guides to the teaching personnel. 

No greater responsibility rests upon the 
board than that of adopting reasonable 
and proper rules for the schools. The more 
that can be left to the good sense and 
propriety of the administrative and teach- 
ing personnel, the better. However, at 
times they need guides for their conduct 
and such guides can be set up only by 
reasonable and comprehensive rules. 

Section 10. A trustee should not recommend 
a teacher for a position unless he would employ 
such teacher under similar circumstances. 

This section merely establishes the 
golden rule in the employment and recom- 
mendation of teachers. Needless to say the 
recommendation of an unfit teacher is an 
antisocial act and cannot be approved. It 
is similar in principle to the act of judges 
Passing vagrants on from one town to 
another. 


SEcTION 11. School trustees should associate 


themselves with trustees of other districts for the 
Purpose of discussing school problems and co- 


operating in the improvement of public school 
conditions. 
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This is one step in the educative plan 
of our Association and should commend 
itself to all right-thinking people. 

SECTION 12. Trustees must be guided by loyalty, 
honesty of purpose, and efficiency if they expect 
such qualities in the school personnel. As an 
officer in one unit of a state system of education, 
it is the duty of every trustee to co-operate with 
the trustees of all other districts in an effort to 
unify and perfect the state scheme of education. 

This merely repeats the old rule that 
like begets like. A high standard of school- 
board personnel will doubtless give a high 
standard of loyalty, honesty of purpose, 
and efficiency, and that in turn will inspire 
a high standard of similar characteristics 
in the teaching personnel. 


The Final Objective 


Our final objective is stated in the con- 
cluding paragraph, that is, that we shall 
reach that condition in which the members 
of our governing boards shall be trained 
and capable; and we shall have a trained 
school-board personnel in every school 
district in the state, working in harmony 
with a uniform standard of school manage- 
ment and administration. 

Reference has been made to the annual 
conventions of the Association. It has been 
the practice of directors of our Association 
to cause to be printed annual reports of 
the convention giving a reasonably accurate 
and full report of the discussion at the 
convention. These reports are distributed 
among our members and filed with all 
county superintendents and most of the 
school superintendents throughout the 
state. In that way we hope to bring to the 
trustees, who are unable to attend the 
annual conventions, the message and in- 
spiration of the convention. If we had the 
financial means to do so, we would furnish 
a copy to each trustee in the state. The 
cost of that is as yet prohibitive. 


Digest of School Laws 


The Code is not the only work which 
we have done in an educational way for 
the members of our Association. The fact 
is, that we have also had published and 
are distributing a brief digest of the school 
laws of California. This digest is intended 
to cover only such provisions of the school 
law as are most helpful to board members. 
The Digest is arranged in alphabetical 
order and the particular legal proposition 
desired can be easily found by anyone. 
Our state school code has a very compli- 
cated and cumbersome digest, and it is 
quite difficult for one inexperienced to find 
the school law through that index. This 
Digest of Laws is being published and 
distributed to our members and, likewise, 
to county superintendents. 

Uniform Rules and Regulations. The 
business meetings of governing boards of 
most of the schools of California are run 
in a somewhat indifferent manner. We 
hope to see the day come when all board 
business will be transacted at regularly 
called sessions and meetings will be busi- 
nesslike and in accordance with duly 
adopted and reasonable rules and regula- 
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tions. With that thought in mind we have 
also prepared, what we believe to be a 
reasonably good set of rules and regula- 
tions, of rather general application, which 
may,, with few alterations here and there, 
be adopted for use in the various schools 
of the state, particularly in the smaller 
schools. The larger schools will need more 
comprehensive rules and regulations. 

Booklet. Our Association has had pub- 
lished a booklet containing the proposed 
Uniform Rules and Regulations, the brief 
Digest of the California School Laws, the 
Code of Ethics, and Forms of Contracts 
and Notices for the employment of teach- 
ers. This booklet is being distributed. 

One of our objectives is to imbue the 
trustees and the public generally with the 
value and meaning of our Code of Ethics, 
and we are very anxious to see that the 
same is framed and hung up in every 
school and county superintendent’s office 
in the state. We would also like to see it 
adopted as a part of the rules and regula- 
tions of every governing board in the 
state. 


Attendance upon Educational 
Conventions 


We are spending a very large amount 
of money each year sending teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents to all manner 
of educational conventions. We have given 
little thought of the value which these 
conventions might be to the trustees if they 
were also privileged and required to attend 
the same. It is our firm conviction that the 
trustees should very largely attend all 
manner of educational conventions, and 
that educators should likewise attend the 
conventions and meetings of trustees. In 
this way a much better and finer under- 
standing of their respective viewpoints and 
responsibilities could be had. 

Real Trustee Institutes. Why couldn’t 
we organize real district trustee institutes 
lasting say three days, to which all trustees 
would go at state expense? The institutes 
to have programs of particular interest to 
trustees; addresses by laymen, trustees, 
and educators. At these institutes partic- 
ular emphasis should be placed upon the 
democratic nature of the school, the work 
and responsibility of the trustee. Emphasis 
should also be laid upon the need for better 
training on the part of the trustees and 
better appreciation of their. relationship to 
the teaching personnel. Probably these in- 
stitutes could be held under the direction 
of our regional state colleges. 


Code Has Meaning for All 


A teacher in applying for a job would 
feel safe in accepting employment in any 
district where the Code had been made the 
rule of action by the governing board, and 
such action had been approved and ratified 
by the patrons of the district. 

Trustees having accepted and estab- 
lished the Code as the basis and guide for 
the conduct of their official business would 
be justified in expecting the best possible 

(Concluded on page 87) 
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Is Business the Way Out? 


Is the schoolman of forty justified in 
leaving the profession for a more remunera- 
tive form of endeavor? 

This is the question that seriously con- 
fronts every aggressive young man as well 
as the middle-aged man who has secured 
the best of positions open to him after a 
period of approximately twenty years in 
the teaching profession. If a man is capable 
of going very high in his chosen profes- 
sion, twenty years of experience should 
bring him rather close to the top. 

It is the second score of years that is the 
critical period in the teaching profession. 
Therein, the schoolman reaches the zenith 
of his ability and popularity only to be 
confronted with a future that is all too 
often of a downhill nature. To many, who 
have struggled through penurious child- 
hood, worked their way through college, 
raised families, and existed on moderate 
incomes for the entire period, the future is 
rather gloomy and foreboding. 

Thus, the question is raised, “Is the 
schoolman of forty, developed by a score 
of years in all branches of the profession 
into an able executive, justified in leaving 
the profession for a more remunerative 
career, in which he may capitalize this 
ability which he has developed?” It is a 
problem that is continually in the minds 
of practically every ambitious young 
schoolman who has shown any symptom of 
executive ability. 


Problems Confronting the Young 
Schoolman 


First, there is the economic necessity 
that confronts the superintendent at forty. 
He is at the point in his career at which 
he is capable of doing his best work. His 
immaturity has been replaced by maturity; 
his habits of life and action have been de- 
veloped into their most efficient form; his 
foundation has been built and now is the 
time for the creation of the structure which 
is to be his greatest professional achieve- 
ment. 

He is approaching the uppermost point 
in the salary schedule, unless indeed, he be 
one of a selected few, which is very im- 
probable. He is confronted with the re- 
sponsibility of educating his children who 
must have the benefit of a college educa- 
tion. He is popular in a civic and social 
way, the constant demands of which call 
for material consideration in the manage- 
ment of the family budget. 

Second, there is the uncertainty of tenure 
due to the political foundation upon which 
his position is based. This, to the writer, is 
one of the most uninviting aspects of the 
whole profession. The superintendent, so 
to speak, is ever sitting on a can of gun- 
powder, and the school board or the public 
are playing around in close proximity with 

State Department of Education, Little Rock, Ark. 
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lighted matches. Does it matter that the 
man has devoted a lifetime to his profes- 
sion and is performing his duties in as suc- 
cessful a manner as is professionally pos- 
sible? As a general rule, it is upon his 
political or personal popularity that a su- 
perintendent’s position rests and not upon 
his professional efficiency. All too often 
the real truth is that a superintendent is 
holding his place because of his political 
ability rather than because of his profes- 
sional attainments. 

A résumé of the changes in various im- 
portant superintendencies during recent 
years will bear out the assumption ad- 
vanced herein: that the superintendent is 
ever at the mercy of the board and the 
public. One redeeming feature of this more 
or less unjust system is that the ousted 
man if really capable often gets a much 
better position elsewhere. School boards 
often deal too much in personalities and 
think too little of the resulting effect upon 
the school system and the ultimate harm 
that may come to the individual child. 
The pupil is the keystone in any educa- 
tional system, and the effect upon him 
should be considered carefully before any 
drastic changes affecting the entire system 
are made. 

The coming of a new superintendent to 
a large community invariably means a re- 
vision of the whole thought and procedure 
of the entire schools. There is a long 
period of adjustment that is hard on both 
pupils and teachers. If a business concern 
needs a capable man who will operate his 
department satisfactorily, it will go after 
him and keep him, letting his service dic- 
tate the compensation. In contrast to this 
is the all-too-common school-board process 
of allowing a good man to leave and then 
replacing him with a cheaper man who 
comes in and rebuilds the system accord- 
ing to his own ideas. Soon, the latter is 
gone and the cycle continues. No business 
concern could survive this, but schools 
have to carry on year after year in such a 
manner. Fortunately, in many cities, the 
school directors have adopted more busi- 
nesslike policies in dealing with superin- 
tendents. 


Making Teaching a Profession 

If teaching is to be a profession which 
will draw the best men who come from the 
colleges rather than those “who can do 
nothing else, so they teach,” it must be 
made more attractive. Slowly, but surely, 
the salary schedule is creeping up to satis- 
factory proportions and teachers are safe 
in their jobs, thanks to the teacher-tenure 
legislation; but the matter of tenure for 
the school executive is still a problematic 
uncertainty which the most capable men 
do not desire to combat. 

Third, there is the matter of declining 
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efficiency with its resultant relegation into 
“backwoods” jobs. The advent of the 
highly trained young man with his doctor's 
or master’s degree is slowly but surely 
pushing the “old-timer” back into the 
shadows of the profession. Harder and 
harder it is for the aging veteran, possessor 
of only a bachelor’s degree from some 
small college to secure a position in keep- 
ing with his economic needs. Too well is 
he face to face with the fact, as John Guy 
Fowlkes expressed it, that the possession 
of an ancient degree does not beget per- 
petual wisdom. Facing the sunset of life, 
with insurance to carry, children in college, 
possibly with dependent relatives to care 
for, the veteran makes a heart-rending pic- 
ture as he passes among the groups at the 
teachers’ conventions, being, as it were, 
shoved into the corners by the young 
fellows, many of whom are in the profes- 
sion only until something else more lucra- 
tive is offered them. 

One of the things that retards the de- 
velopment of teaching professionally is the 
tendency of young men to enter it with 
the intention of staying only for a short 
period. To the young man just out of 
college, teaching offers a better initial sal- 
ary than do most occupations. Confronted 
with debts for his college work or with the 
necessity of accumulating a nest egg of 
savings quickly, he begins to teach, actu- 
ated almost wholly by economic consider- 
ations. After several years, having ac- 
cumulated the desired funds, he -leaves the 
work and goes into another field. This type 
of man puts no real effort into his school- 
work and makes no contribution to the 
profession. Incidentally, he tends to push 
aside the loyal veteran who has dedicated 
his life to the cause of teaching. 


Keeping Pace With the Profession 

Outside of natural ability, the two basic 
factors in administrative efficiency are ex- 
perience and training. When the saturation 
point is reached in experience, the adminis- 
trator’s only resource lies in additional 
training for his particular work. The recent 
enormous increase in summer-school at- 
tendance reflects the response to insistent 
demands within the ranks of professional 
development. But to the man who has 
reached middle age or is past it, this matter 
of additional training is a problem from 
several standpoints. First, there is the 
financial side of the question. The mature 
man cannot readjust his expenditures to 
the undergraduate level (or should it be 
said that he cannot afford to try to reach 
their level?) and return to college on the 
same basis as in his youth. It only takes 
one visit to a summer session to cause one 
to realize that the high cost of living has 
reached the university town. He has, in 
addition to his responsibility for his tuition, 

(Continued on page 93) 
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The Jenkintown Elementary School, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania.— Ritter & Shay, Architects, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. This view, 
looking southwest, shows the kindergarten entrance and gives a general idea of the colonial lines of the building. A front view is 
photographically impossible because of the heavy trees along the street. The main entrance is located just below the flag pole. 


Jenkintown Modern Elementary Schoolhouse 


Earl E. Smull’ 


Jenkintown, Pa., is a residential com- 
munity of approximately five thousand 
population situated about two miles north 
of the city limits of Philadelphia. From 
the time of its incorporation as a borough 
in 1876. the same building was utilized 
for school purposes, added to, of course, 
as the population increased and modern- 
ized insofar as was possible. Up to 1924, 
this building housed both the elementary 1 ae 
and high school, but in that year a new ' -.. ant mr gy | fi es | 
and well-equipped high-school building was 


opened which, with an addition constructed . thi Are ff 4 


in 1932, has cared for the junior- and . ; | ( Fal 7 2 iy 

senior-high-school needs of the community . ' Pi inte Fi “ri 

quite adequately. , a wn bid ES 

Considerable dissatisfaction had existed —.- 

for some time, however, in the community a Ei 

with the facilities provided for elementary 

work. Sentiment in favor of the erection 

of a new building planned to meet the 

needs of the community. This sentiment 

finally crystallized when a fire occurred 

in the elementary school in February, 

1935, from a defective flue, which rendered 

unusable the third-floor rooms unless very The shop and activity room is large and roomy. Ample cabinets for storage of 
; materials and work are provided. The picture shows the reversible corkboard- 

blackboard easels on the side wall. 
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The lunchroom in the Jenkintown Elementary School will seat 90 pupils at one lunch period. Located on the second floor and fitted 
with a ventilated kitchen alcove, the room is most attractive and contributes directly to the nutritional and instructional program of 
the school. In practice it has been found that the room does not spread food odors into the corridors. 


considerable expense was undergone. The finance the erection of a new school and — really needed. An application was _there- 
fire called attention to the fact that the was passed by a vote of almost 3 to 1 fore made to the Public Works Admin- 
building was not safe, and could not It was soon discovered, however, that the _ istration for a grant of $102,060 to provide 
readily be made safe for continued use. amount of the bond issue would be in- — sufficient funds to finance the construction 
A bond issue of $125,000 was accordingly — sufficient to provide either the size of of the building as planned. The grant was 
proposed by the board of education to building or the quality of construction approved, the first school grant in the 
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Left: The kindergarten has a large bay window with permanent seats. A brilliantly colored tile fireplace occupies one end of the room. 
4mple storage space is provided for pupils’ work and play materials. Right: A typical classroom looking toward the wardrobe, teacher's 
cabinet, and library alcove. 
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4 typical classroom in the Jenkintown Elementary School showing 
available for the construction of class projects like the boat which the 


State of Pennsylvania under the 45-per- 
cent-grant program. Ground was broken in 
December, 1935, but a series of delays 
caused by unfavorable weather and strikes 
postponed the completion of the building 
until December, 1936, rather than Septem- 
ber as originally scheduled. The building 
was opened and occupied on January 18, 
1937. It was dedicated on February 12, 
1937, 

In the planning of the building, the first 
step was the determination of the needs 
of the district. Before an architect was 
employed, the teachers were consulted by 
the administrative authorities, and a com- 
prehensive outline was prepared of the 
number and type of classrooms and addi- 
tional facilities which would best suit the 
needs of the community in light of expe- 
rience. Many modern buildings were visited 
and much literature studied before the 
final list of requirements was presented to 
Mr. Howell Lewis Shay, of the firm of 
Ritter and Shay, Philadelphia, who were 
selected as architects. 

The original list of requirements was 
modified somewhat because of prohibitive 
expense of some of the items, but in the 
main the building was planned and con- 
Structed as originally desired by the 
professional staff. The board of education, 
the building committee, and the architects 


children are 
as well as blackboard: g. 


were at all times most 
consulting this group. 
The site chosen for the building was a 
plot adjacent to the high-school building. 
This gives the advantage of centralizing 
the public-school activities of the borough 
and makes it possible for the outside 
recreational facilities of the high school to 
be available for the use of the elementary 


co-operative in 





4 typical library alcove in a primary 
classroom of the Jenkintown Elementary 


School. Each classroom in the building 
is equipped with a similar alcove contain- 
ing sets of supplementary reading mate- 
rials and library books to which the 


pupils have access. 


the informal arrangement of furniture and fittings. Ample space is 
using. The 


rooms 


have ample bulletin board space 


pupils. Since the only site available in the 
borough, except sites obtainable at prohib- 
itive cost, was too small for an_ ideal 
elementary-school play area, the location 
where the high-school recreational facil- 
ities could be utilized at least occasionally 
was of considerable importance. Another 
yvreat advantage was the fact that the new 
building could be heated from the existing 
boiler plant in the high-school building 
without the addition of any boiler capac- 
ity. This accomplishes a very considerable 
saving in fuel costs. 

Because Jenkintown is located as it is, 
within a few miles north of the place 
where the Declaration of Independence 
was signed, and a few miles east of Valley 
Forge, in addition to being very near to 
many minor places of rich colonial his- 
torical interest, it seemed proper that the 
design of the new building should be of 
the Colonial type. The fire in the old 
school emphasized the need of using fire- 
proof materials in order that safety and 
continuity of schoolwork could be assured. 
The building itself is of red brick exterior 
with sand lime brick on the interior. Wood 
trim is used throughout, and the wood roof 
structure is covered with slate roofing: 
fireproof gypsum ceilings are provided 
underneath the roof structure. The floors 
are of reinforced concrete, covered in all 
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The science and nature study room in the Jenkintown Elementary School has a large 
bay window in which there is an aquarium and in which plants for class study are 
crown. A double door at the rear of the room leads to a sun roof. 
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lirst and Second Floor Plan, Jenkintown Elementary School, Jenkintown, Pennsyl- 
vania.— Ritter & Shay, Architects, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


classrooms and special rooms with asphalt 
tile, and in the corridors with terrazzo. 

The building contains the following edu- 
ational units: 


Standard classrooms, 23 by 30 it 

Unfin shed rooms on ground-floor level for 
future expansion 

Kindergarten unit, with separate entrance, 
lobby, toilet room and cloakroom 

Opportunity room 23 by 43 ft 


l 


Science and nature-study room 28 by 40 it., 
with large bay window 

Combination auditorium-gymnasium, seating 
$50 

Visual-education room 

Shop and general workroom 

Cafeteria, with kitchen attached 

Health suite, with waiting room, general 
exam nation room, rest room and toilet 

Sun roof over kindergarten entrance 

Office suite with waiting room, storage closets, 
and principal's office 
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Basement Plan, Jenkintown Elementary 
School, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 


1 Costume storage room 
1 Teachers’ rest room 
Adequate toilet rooms, storage closets, jani- 
torial workroom, etc 


The standard classrooms are each 
equipped with slate blackboard with cork 
tackboard above. The whole side wall op- 
posite the windows is fitted with corkboard 
in four-foot widths, providing ample display 
space. The rear of the room has a wardrobe 
cabinet accommodating 36 pupils, a teach- 
er’s storage closet, and a library alcove 
with built-in shelving. Each room has a 
heating and ventilating unit in addition 
to a direct-steam radiator, both thermo- 
statically controlled. The exhaust vent for 
the unit is through the wardrobe cabinet 
to provide ventilation for the clothing. The 
doors of the wardrobe are equipped with 
umbrella racks and overshoe racks. No 
fixed furniture is used in the _ building, 
making it possible for a considerable space 
to be made available in every room for 
activity work, of which a_ very large 
amount is done in the school. This also 
makes possible various informal arrange- 
ments of the seating, in which respect no 
two rooms are exactly alike. Ample out- 
lets are provided for visual-education needs 
and for custodial care. 

The kindergarten unit is most attractive 
with its bay window and raised platform 
with window seats built in, its fireplace 
which works and is used considerably by 
the group, its built-in pupil project storage 
shelves, its separate cloakroom, and _ the 
toilet room with kindergarten size fixtures. 
It has bulletin boards at kindergarten 
height and ample storage space. 

The visual-education room adjoins the 
kindergarten unit. It is separated from the 
kindergarten by folding soundproof doors 
which can be thrown open to form a small 
assembly space or a larger activity space 
than is available in the kindergarten alone. 
This room is also used for meetings of 
small community groups, such as PTA 
committees, the girl scouts, etc. It is 
equipped with movable folding chairs, dark 
shades, a large screen, and various visual- 
education apparatus. The folding doors 
have a blackboard on the visual-education- 
room side, and a corkboard runs the 
length of the side wall. A piano is in the 
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visual-education room, enabling it to be 
used for small special music groups. 

The auditorium-gymnasium was decided 
upon aS a compromise because of the 
expense involved, instead of carrying out 
the original plans for separate units. It has 
very much more of the appearance of an 
auditorium however than a gymnasium. 
The beautiful wood paneling around the 
room, the ample stage with curtains and 
cvclorama and theatrical lighting, the 
gracefully arched windows with their 
draperies, all create an effect which is not 
spoiled by the basketball backboard which 
can be drawn up to the ceiling and practi- 
cally out of sight, or the stationary back- 
board at the rear. The green asphalt tile 
floor marked with inlaid basketball-game 
lines provides not only a gymnasium floor 
but a playroom for physical-education 
activities for children of all: ages, without 
the necessity of changing to gymnasium 
shoes. Chair storage space is provided for 
by trucks which are pushed out of sight 
under the stage. Smaller sized chairs are 
provided for the small children. The total 
seating capacity is 450 — more than enough 
to provide for the entire enrollment. 

The school shop and general activity 
room was designed to be used as a place 
where groups of pupils could go to con- 
struct projects, paint them, and do any 
other work which might be too noisy or 
dirty for the ordinary classroom. It is 
equipped with a number of workbenches, 


with reversible blackboard-cork board 
easels, worktables. tools. and a number of 
movable easels, to enable it to be used 


for art instruction purposes. A large sink 
is in the room, and 
provided for materials 
under construction. 


Storage 
and 


space is 
for projects 


lhe science and nature-study room is 
used as a departmentalized sixth-grade 
Classroom as well as for nature study and 
science. It is above the kindergarten and 
size. The bay window is 
equipped with an aquarium with running 
water. Slate shelving along the windows 
gives space for growing plants of various 
types or for cages of pet animals. Ample 
blackboard and_ bulletin-board space is 
provided, as well as a library alcove and 
wardrobe similar to regular classrooms. 
Double doors open from this room to the 
sun roof, which has space for a number 
of deck chairs or cots. 

lhe opportunity room is equipped with 
looms, workbenches, power saw, tools, and 
materials of a type suitable for pupils of 
lesser ability who need training in manual 
skills. A finishing room, project storage 


is similar in 


room, a sink, and general storage room are 
a part of the equipment of this room in 
addition to that provided for standard 
Classrooms. 


The cafeteria has a small kitchen at one 


end, with steam table and tray slide, 
electric refrigerator, water cooler, storage 
closet. cupboard, sink, and ice-cream 


cabinet. It is designed and equipped to 
serve wholesome meals of not great 
variety. Seating space is provided at 
(lifferent sized lino-top tables for 90 pupils 


too 
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Kindergarten Entrance. 
The two front and this side entrance to 
the Jenkintown Elementary School are 
based on excellent Pennsylvania colonial 
models. 


at one time. This is sufficient for the needs 
of the school, since most pupils go home 
for lunch. Marbleized green asphalt tile is 
on the floor of this room, and the windows 
are attractively curtained. 
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The teachers’ rest room has a toilet and 
lavatory room attached, also a wardrobe 
closet. It is very tastefully furnished in 
maple, and presents a homey, restful 
appearance. 

The office suite is entered directly from 
the main entrance lobby. It consists of a 
waiting room, with secretary’s desk, the 
principal’s office, in which the electric clock 
and bell system is located, and the admin- 
istration storage and machine room adjoin- 
ing the office. 

The health examination suite consists of 
a waiting room, a health examination room 
long enough to do eye testing, toilet facil- 
ities, a rest room for all pupils, and a 
storage closet. 

The two unfinished rooms on the ground 
floor are planned to be used as a future 
shop and a future cafeteria when the 
growth of the school makes it necessary 
to use the present cafeteria and shop on 
the first and second floors for classroom 
purposes. 

The walls of the toilet rooms and hall- 
ways are tiled to a six-foot height. In each 
hallway a display cabinet is built in at a 
level suitable for the pupils on that floor 

The costume room is fitted with draw- 
ers, shelves, and hanging bars as designed 
by the teachers for most practical use. 

The whole building was so well planned 
to meet the needs of the community it 
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A Modern Elementary School Building 


The Hoffman Grade School, 
East Moline, Illinois 


The newest grade school building in East 
Moline is appropriately named the D. B. Hoff- 
man Grade School in honor of Mr. Daniel B 
Hoffman, city superintendent of schools. Mr 
Hoffman has been head of the school system 
for 31 vears and the inclusive program of edu- 
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cation offered in the schools is the result of 
his long and devoted work 


The Hoffman Grade School is modernist 


in design and thoroughly modern in plan and 
cares for 
a kindergarten 


equipment. It eight 


classes and 


elementary 
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General Exterior View, D. B. Hoffman 


The basement contains space for shopwork 
for the boys and household arts for the girls. 
Two large playrooms permit of indoor play 
in bad weather. Complete toilets, locker rooms, 
and showers are provided. On the first floor 
there are four standard classrooms, a kinder- 
garten, offices for the principal, and a gym- 
nasium-auditorium. The last mentioned room 
measures 64 by 70 ft. and has a total seating 
capacity of 740. On the second floor there are 
six additional classrooms, a medical inspec- 
tion room, a teachers’ room, and the boys’ and 
girls’ toilets. 

The building occupies a site measuring 440 





BASEMENT 


Grade School, East Moline, Illinois.— William H. Schulzke, Architect, Moline, Illinois. 


by 652 ft. The construction is concrete and 
the exterior is finished in buff brick and Bed- 
ford stone trim. The corridors and stairways 
are finished with terrazzo floors and the ceil- 
ings are gypsum. The classrooms have mast 
tile floors, slate blackboards, oak doors, and 
oakwood trim. The gymnasium has a maple 
floor, and the toilet rooms have terrazzo floors, 
tile walls, and marble toilet partitions. 

The building is heated by stoker-operated 
steel boilers supplying vacuum vapor to class- 
room air conditioners. Temperature is con- 
trolled by means of dual range thermostats. 

The building contract was let in Decem- 
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DBHOFFMAN GRADE SCHOOL 
EAST MOCLINE, ILLINOIS 


WILLIAM H CCHULZKE 


ARCHITECT 


ber, 1935, construction was begun in March, 
1936. and classes occupied the rooms in 
March, 1937. The total cost was $183,475, of 
which the Federal Government supplied $69,- 
545 as a PWA grant. On the basis of cubic 
content, the building cost 30.8 cent per foot 
on the basis of an average pupil capacity of 
440, the cost was $417 per pupil. 

The educational planning of the building 
was done by Superintendent D. B. Hoffman 
The architectural planning and engineering 
and the supervision of construction were 
carried on by Mr. William H. Schulzke, archi- 
tect. Moline. Ill 


= ,{$.97 STORY PLAN 
J DBHOFFMAN GRADE SCHOOL 
LE ey EAST MOLINE. ILLINOIS 
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Planning the School Radio 
and Public-Address Systems 


Radio and public-address systems first 
began to appear in 1927 as a part of the 
equipment for school buildings. These early 
systems, usually consisting of an adaption 
of the home radio receiver and panels, 
were often built up by members of the 
school faculty or local citizens who were 
interested in radio as a hobby. 

During the past decade a remarkable 
advance has been made in the type of 
standard equipment which can be_ pur- 
chased for radio reception and public-ad- 
dress purposes. Very complete control 
cabinets have been developed by several 
manufacturers which place the controls at 
the fingertips of the administrator. These 
units present a handsome appearance and 
also have been so simplified that the opera- 
tion and control of the broadcasts can be 
managed by students after a short period 
of instruction in the use of the controls. 


Function and Uses of System 

lhe modern centralized radio and public- 
address system can be used for the follow- 
ing purposes: 

1. Broadcast a radio program to each 
room individually, a group of rooms or to 
all rooms simultaneously. If two radio re- 
ceivers are employed, two radio programs 
may be received simultaneously and repro- 
duced in selected rooms. 

2. Transmit recorded selections to rooms 
as desired. Recorded programs of music, 
language, physical education, etc., may be 
sent out into the school from a_record- 
playing machine. 

3. The microphone may be used to pick 
up addresses, talks, concerts, and other 
programs in any part of the building and 
distribute these through the central control 
panel to selected rooms in the building or 
to an outside commercial radio station. 

4. Any program may be transmitted to 
any room in which the loud-speakers are 
located — the number of programs being 
dependent on the number of receivers and 
the number of channels in the system. A 
“channel” consists of an individual set of 
wires connecting the central control unit 
and each of the rooms — all arranged for 
control by the proper switches on the cen- 
tral control cabinet. 

5. Large auditoriums may use the am- 
plification system to reinforce the sound 
of speakers or programs from the stage or 
center of action. The central control cab- 
inet may be used for amplification of sound 
from as many centers of action as might 
be wired into the system. 

6. Classrooms may be directly super- 
vised from the central control cabinet, by 
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means of a so-called talk-back feature in 
the system. This device permits the oper- 
ator at the control cabinet to speak directly 
to the desired room and also permits the 
instructor or teacher in the room to com- 
municate with the administrator or the 
control-cabinet operator. This feature is 
made possible because the monitor in the 
classroom and on the central-control cab- 
inet have been constructed to serve as 
speakers or transmitters of a program, as 
well as receivers of speech. The supervisory 
force can sit at the control cabinet and 
switch in individual classrooms and hear 
the instruction methods used in each of the 
classrooms. 

7. The loud-speakers can be used to 
sound chimes to designate the beginning 
and end of periods for classes, through 
interconnecting the program system and 
the public-address system. An automatic 
cutout clears for several seconds the radio 
or address channel in use at the time the 
program sound is to be transmitted and 
will automatically resume the radio or ad- 
dress on the channels at the end of the 
program chime. 

8. The wires in the radio and public- 
address system can also be used for trans- 
mission lines of an intercommunicating 
telephone system to all rooms, the monitor 
speakers in each room replacing the tele- 
phone bell or buzzer. 


Desirable Equipment 
Desirable equipment includes: one cen- 
tral control cabinet, consisting of at least 
one radio, one monitor speaker (two of 
these will be required if the system is two- 





master switch, supervisory amplifier and 
speakers, an automatic record-playing 
machine, audiofrequency amplifying sys- 
tem, master amplifier controls. The key 
switch panel should contain as many key 
switches as may be required to control the 
individual room  loud-speakers in the 
building. 

There should also be an arrangement of 
switching which will permit emergency an- 
nouncements to all rooms whether the in- 
dividual room switches are in the “off” 
position or connected to a program channel. 
The supervisory amplifier and speaker 
should be separate and distinct from any 
of the other systems so that supervisory 
service may be transmitted during the 
transmission of other programs in other 
channels. The automatic record-playing 
mechanism should be capable of playing 
at least eight 10-inch records or seven 
12-inch records without additional atten- 
tion after the records have been properly 
placed in the machine. 

Microphones should be portable and of 
the plug-in type so that the same micro- 
phone might be used to advantage in dif- 
ferent rooms. The microphone used in the 
offices should be of a dynamic moving con- 
ductor type, and that used in the audi- 
torium or other locations where sound re- 
inforcing is required should be of the 
velocity or piezo cell type. All microphones 
should be provided with proper extension 
cords, adjustable stands sturdily con- 
structed, and should be capable of trans- 
mitting speech or other sounds without 
distortion. The loudspeakers in the class- 
rooms usually require a depth of about 
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Suggested layout for the administrative offices of a small school. The radio 


broad- 


casting instruments here become an integral part of the administrative and super- 
visory work of the schools. 
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eter heavy voice coil. The space require- 
ments for these units varying slightly with 
different manufacturers. Loud-speakers for 
auditoriums, gymnasiums, and other large 
spaces requiring sound reinforcement are 
large in size and may require two or more 
speakers to satisfactorily blanket or cover 
the areas of these rooms. Loud-speakers 
for music rooms should be of a very high 
fidelity type and designed to take a very 
wide variation in the pitch of sound re- 
ceived. All wiring for the system should be 
installed in a two-conductor cable covered 
with a high quality rubber insulation and 
shielded with a metal covering. Ordinary 
electric wire should not be used in the sys- 
tem. For most speakers, two No. 18-gauge 
high conductance copper wires are suffi- 
cient. Two No. 14-gauge high conductance 
wires should be run from the central con- 
trol cabinet for the speaker in the music 
room and to any room having a high fidel- 
ity type speaker. Long runs from the con- 
trol cabinet to room speakers require 
larger size wires. All wires should be run 
in individual conduits. 

An antenna should be provided for the 
system, supported on strain insulators, 
preferably from masts, about 20 feet above 
the nearest obstruction. The antenna 
should be strung at right angles to any 
electrical or power transmission lines. An 
approved lightning arrestor and ground 
connection should be provided for the 
system. 

Detailed specifications for the instru- 
ments, apparatus, and equipment required 
for the proper control and operation of a 
radio-public-address system most certainly 
should not become a part of this article. 
However, the author trusts that this con- 
densed description will serve as a guide to 
the major pieces of equipment which it is 
desirable to have as a part of a radio- 
public-address system. 

Detailed specifications covering each 
part, its function and operation should be 
written by a competent radio engineer. If 
competitive bids are desired, the basic spe- 
cifications should not be written by a sales- 
man or another, around a specific make of 
equipment. The specifications should be 
broad enough to permit competitive bid- 
ding from three or more firms and yet 
should be specific enough so that the 
proper quality of equipment with certain 
performance limits will be demanded. 


Space Requirements 

Very often the central control cabinet 
is placed in a very public location, such as 
the general office, principal’s office, or sec- 
retary’s office. These locations are not very 
desirable, due to possible outside sound in- 
terference; they are also inconvenient for 
school use during the occupancy of those 
rooms. A separate, acoustically treated 
room should be provided for the control 
cabinet, large enough to permit a small 
table and at least four chairs. The radio 
room should have a central location ad- 
jacent to a corridor and also located so as 
to permit double glass observation panels 
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between the control room and the princi- 
pal’s office, as well as between an adjacent 
acoustically treated classroom and the radio 
room. Small parties might broadcast a 
program direct from the radio control 
room; supervisory service may be con- 
trolled from the same room. Microphone 
outlets should be provided in the adjacent 
classroom, principal’s office, secretary’s 
office, general office, and any other super- 
visory office. The purpose of these micro- 
phone plug-in locations is to permit the 
broadcast of addresses or announcements 
from each of these locations. The acousti- 
cally treated classroom could be used for the 
broadcast of programs in which larger 
groups are engaged, such as operettas, or- 
chestra and band music. A suggested lay- 
out for a small school is shown in the ac- 
companying drawing. This plan, of course, 
should be modified to suit the specific 
needs and requirements of the school 
programs. 


Possibilities of Radio Education 

The author believes that the modern 
school administrator will rely more and 
more upon the radio and public-address 
system in future years than he has in the 
past. It would seem that the surface of its 
possibilities has been merely scratched and 
that the progressive educator of the future 
will incorporate into his program the radio 
and all its potential uses. When the influ- 
ence of the radio is considered, it most 
certainly offers great opportunities to the 
educators who will use its power in the 
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development of our national life through 
the education of the children and youth of 
the nation. 

Two objections which administrators 
have made to the use of radio for instruc- 
tional purposes are as follows: 

1. The programs available during the 
school day are not always applicable to 
the curriculum of the school. 

2. There is difficulty in supervising 
radio listening after school hours. 

Progress has been made toward over- 
coming these objections through the sug- 
gestion of Dr. John W. Studebaker, Com- 
missioner of Education, that an ultra-high 
frequency band be set aside by all commer- 
cial stations for the use of education. 

Other promising steps in the elimination 
of the first objection have been the estab- 
lishment of grants to aid experimental 
work in the evaluation of radio broadcasts 
at Chicago, New York, Detroit, and Cal- 
ifornia. Princeton University, School of 
Public Affairs, has been awarded a two-year 
grant for an investigation in the motiva- 
tional factors of radio listening and _ its 
effects upon the listener. Another grant has 
been made to the Cleveland board of edu- 
cation, which will cover experimental work 
in the use of a short-wave radio, devoted 
specifically to the educational program of 
the city school system. 

All of these projects seem to be indicat- 
ing progress along the road which educa- 
tion and radio must travel before the latter 
reaches its full potential power in the edu- 
cational world. 


The Building Campaign 


for the Town School 
S. Z. Scott 


In comparison with the building programs 
so well developed recently in many of our 
cities, that for the small school seems trivial 
indeed. This is one reason, apparently, that 
it has so often been sadly neglected. Few ad- 
ministrators care to take the time and trouble 
which is necessary to attain the needed im- 
provements. It is a much easier matter to 
move on into more desirable positions, leav- 
ing the small town without the able leader- 
ship necessary to carry out such a program 
Too, it has often been true in small schools 
that the administrator who has been more or 
less responsible for improvements to the plant 
is usually soon called upon to sever his con- 
nections with the community. The whole pro- 
cedure has, truly, been a contest with heavy 
obstacles, and some plausible, proven sugges- 
tions for carrying through a building program 
may be of use to numerous boards of educa- 
tion and superintendents in such situations 

As a foundation upon which a_ building 
campaign should always be based. if at all 
possible, the continuous public-relations pro 
gram must be given prominence. Such a pro- 
gram need not, and should not, be launched 
simply to aid in the attainment of the new 
building. It should always be kept in motion 
that the community may be kept in touch 
with the aims of modern education and the 
efforts that the school is making to carry out 
such aims for the benefit of all. Its purpose 


is primarily to gain the appreciation and sym- 
pathy, and support, of the public. In this 
way. of course, its use in a building cam- 
paign is justified in every respect 

If the community knows and trusts its 
school it is undoubtedly far more likely to 
give active support when a heavier demand 
than usual is made for financial aid. Such a 
program of community contacts and publicity 
takes much time. Perhaps the tenure of ad- 
ministrators has been short. But if each has 
added his active support, the public has been 
kept informed of its school and is no stranger 
to the fact that a new building is a very 
reasonable development. In such a case. too, 
it is much more probable that the administra- 
tor who is in charge when the proposal is 
brought to an issue will be retained in his 
position. If the continuous public-relations 
and publicity program has been lacking, it 
will be necessary to rely solely upon the short, 
intensive type of campaign, with its more 
rigorous demands and greater possibilities of 
misunderstandings 

Throughout the campaign for the adoption 
of the building program, the board of edu- 
cation and the superintendent should have 
views fully in accord, and work in perfect 
unison. In the smaller communities the board 
members are widely known throughout the 
district. and their fullest, unqualified support 


(Concluded on page 90) 
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Is Educational Research Worth While? 


The value of research to any institution, 
educational or industrial, is now quite gen- 
erally recognized. The processes and prod- 
ucts of all enterprise, whatever its nature, 
are being subjected more and more to 
rigorous, scientific investigation. Since the 
purpose of such inquiries is the ultimate 
improvement of the matter studied, it goes 
without argument that the benefits realized 
from research depend upon the use made 
of the findings. 

It is the function of a department of re- 
search to collect scientific data bearing 
upon the specific problems of the organ- 
ization which it serves and to subject that 
data to careful analysis in order to reach 
sound and impartial interpretations upon 
which to base recommendations to those in 
authority. The recommendations having 
been made, the burden of responsibility 
for applying them, rests with the adminis- 
trative and executive heads. 

To accomplish either of these two fea- 
tures, each of which is an indispensable 
part of research, namely, (1) the collec- 
tion and analysis of data, and (2) the ap- 
plication of findings looking to the improve- 
ment of the matter investigated, involves 
a generous outlay of time and money 
before tangible results are shown. There is 
no way of making a rush job of collecting 
data. It may take years to gather an 
amount sufficient to show trends from 
which it is safe to draw even tentative con- 
clusions. While this basic material is being 
accumulated, there is nothing accomplished, 
apparéntly, to justify the expenditures and 
effort. 

Likewise, the application of recom- 
mendations, if the net outcome is to reg- 
ister in permanent improvement, must be 
a gradual process to avoid the destructive 
ruptures incident to sudden change and 
also to provide for adaptation to unfore- 
seen conditions within and without the in- 
stitution. This time lag between the work 
in the research laboratory and its ultimate 
effect upon an organization makes it ob- 
vious that the enterprise which would 
profit from scientific research must accept 
the conditions characteristic of a deferred 
investment. 


Business Uses Research 

Big business is aware of this demand 
and is not deterred by considerations of 
time and money from searching out de- 
sired facts. An association of coffee growers 
has financed an investigation by the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, running 
for three years and costing $125,000, to 
determine, scientifically, the best method 
of brewing coffee! It has taken ten years 
of research to perfect a rayon substitute 
for sausage cases, and fifteen years to 
evolve a process of making paper from 
cornhusks. In the research laboratories of 
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the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, there several thousand technical 
workers are making varied investigations, 
the ultimate results from which save bil- 
lions for the company and find application 
in diversified and unrelated fields. The 
large insurance companies and mercantile 
houses, such as Macy and Wanamaker, 
industrial corporations with the financial 
wisdom of General Motors—these and 
numberless smaller concerns, finance exten- 
sive departments of research, each intent 
upon the improvement of processes and 
products. An established feature of these 
research bureaus is the scientific study of 
the human material, the psychological ex- 
amination of employees and _ prospective 
employees, to the end that each worker 
may be assigned to work with the max- 
imum of efficiency and satisfaction. The 
keener the competition, the closer the 
times, the more confidently do business 
executives turn to these bureaus for light 
on their major problems. Further illustra- 
tion is unnecessary, for every informed 
person well knows that the business world 
is permeated with, and committed to, re- 
search for which there has not been found 
an adequate substitute in the continuous 
quest for greater economy and efficiency 
in the conduct of affairs. 

In the field of education, virtually all 
modern innovations are more or less the 
direct result of scientific investigations. The 
movement designated by the self-named 
progressive schools as, “the new educa- 
tion,” has its roots deep in the findings of 
scientific studies of the child, the cur- 
riculum, and teaching methods. These 
studies were pursued by psychologists and 
other investigators unobtrusively for years 
before the results were made public. Their 
contribution to education is found in the 
changed attitude toward child life, cur- 
riculum content and treatment, the func- 
tion of the teacher, and the meaning and 
goals of education. 


The Two Fundamental Questions 


Perhaps the most general lines followed 
in the earlier studies were looking toward 
a better understanding of the learner, child 
or adult. These initial studies concentrated, 
intensely upon two main aspects, (1) the 
child’s ability to learn; (2) his acquired 
knowledge of school subjects. The means 
devised for obtaining scientific data on 
these two fundamentals are called stand- 
ardized tests. They constitute an important 
part of the scientific procedure now fol- 
lowed in doing what always has been done 
in an unscientific, subjective way; namely, 
reaching opinions in respect to the learning 
ability and the achievement of school chil- 
dren. By the traditional method estimates 
of the brightness or dullness, that is to say 
of the child’s intelligence, are mere impres- 
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sions, a composite of opinion influenced by 
many irrelevant, but potent, considerations, 
such as comeliness, neatness, color of hair, 
family status and connections, race, reli- 
gion, politics — these and many other prej- 
udices have their part in weighing the 
teacher’s judgment. Likewise, the evalua- 
tion of school achievement when it is de- 
termined by the traditional method, is 
grossly affected by powerful but imperti- 
nent considerations. Laymen and educators 
who are critics of the scientific measure- 
ment of intelligence and achievement, who 
point with derision to the imperfections in 
the new procedure, seemingly are ignorant 
of the bald errors and rank injustice that 
were, and are, a part of the haphazard 
procedure of the traditional method. The 
more honestly we analyze the old way 
which teachers and school systems use in 
reaching opinions as to ability and attain- 
ment, the more primitive and ludicrous it 
appears. 

And yet so strong are customs that have 
crystallized into institutional procedures, 
that every innovation, whatever its worth, 
becomes the butt of vehement attacks. 
Standardized tests which have made pos- 
sible the application of scientific technique 
to the study of education, are an innova- 
tion, a new movement that runs counter to 
age-old usage, to established habits sacred 
to teachers and parents. Educational re- 
search is meeting dogged opposition that 
has its roots in the universal human trait 
of blind acceptance of, and unreasoned de- 
votion to, the old and familiar; indefensible 
doubt and excessive ridicule of the new and 
strange. The attacks of some critics of 
scientific measurement in education are 
often marked by a display of obstinate 
support of what-has-been, and of gross ig- 
norance in respect to the simple funda- 
mentals essential to an understanding of 
the new, concerning which they give cate- 
gorical decisions. 


The Opposition to Tests 


Furthermore, the new in education must 
meet opposition that is the result of the 
overenthusiasm of its friends, the partially 
informed, who have caught a gleam, but 
only a gleam of its real significance. With 
them a little learning has proved a danger- 
ous thing. Their extravagant, unwarranted 
claims for standardized tests, their misin- 
terpretation of test results, disgust more 
cautious educators who quite definitely 
transfer their disgust into antagonism 
against the whole program of scientific 
procedure. Again, this innovation meets 
opposition that has been nurtured by the 
activities of certain writers, who are alert 
to seize upon the popular topic of the day 
in any field and to play up its obviously 
weak features. It has been a common oc- 
currence to find this kind of article on edu- 
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cational measurements in the daily press 
and in the more substantial periodicals. 

All this adverse criticism has given little 
consideration to the important contribution 
made by research to the improvement of 
the educational process. These various 
critics seem to be ignorant of the fact that 
the interpretation of scientific data has had 
a large part in bringing an unmistakable 
revolution in the attitude toward, and the 
administration of, all education. These re- 
markable changes have permeated in 
varied degrees, all types of schools whether 
supported by state, church, or private 
agencies. At the one extreme, research has, 
indirectly, led to development of the 
nursery school, and at the collegiate end of 
the educational opportunities provided by 
these divergent interests, it has justified 
innovations that promise to transform cur- 
riculum content and organization, entrance 
and graduation requirements in college and 
university training. 

It is, perhaps, in the elementary field 
that the goal of scientific educational re- 
search is being more definitely realized in 
the improvement of processes and products 
in the big business of education. On this 
level, the reorganization and administration 
of school systems, the drastic revision of 
textbooks and curriculum, the revolt 
against traditionally entrenched methods 
of instruction — these are among the major 
changes that are transforming schools. 
This spirit of an open mind toward con- 
structive change is largely the fruit of sub- 
stituting the scientific method for routine 
adherence to ossified practice. There is 
available convincing statistical evidence 
that this factual approach to education is 
bringing substantial aid to the solution of 
school problems that have baffled educators 
in all ages— truancy, repeated failures, 
special disabilities, gross disciplinary cases. 
These and other nightmares of the teacher 
that have made of much educational effort 
a futile waste are being traced to the main 
contributing causes, thus making it rea- 
sonably possible to purify the stream by 
intelligent study of how to control, or to 
remove, the source of trouble. 


The Positive Side of Research 


However, the reassessment of elementary 
education has not been restricted to the 
study of problems and difficulties. It has 
been felt in every feature that enters into 
the administrative and instructional inter- 
ests of public education. Buildings and 
their equipment, from the size and place- 
ment of windows, the coloring of walls, the 
type of blackboards to the design of desks 
and seats; teaching-staff methods; text- 
books; size of classes; regular and special 
promotions; grade placement — these and 
numberless other phases of the educational 
plant and process have been subjected to 
scientific examination and analysis for the 
purpose of bringing ultimate improvement 
in education. 

Perhaps no other one feature offers a 
more graphic illustration of the influence 
of these scientific investigations than do 
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the textbooks used in the schools of today. 
A comparison of a present-day schoolbook 
with the corresponding one from the grade- 
school years of the middle-aged reader of 
this article will reveal the changes that 
have permeated every byway of elementary 
education. Not only the subject matter, but 
all that constitutes the make-up of the 
book — its size and thickness, the paper, 
the style and size of type, the length of the 
printed line, margins —all have been se- 
lected as the result of discriminating ex- 
perimentation that has established the 
merits of the particular one chosen. In the 
matter of content, all texts from the be- 
ginner’s reader to senior-high-school books, 
show what may be termed a complete 
transformation in subject matter and its 
treatment. Wholly new departures have 
been added; phases of a subject once ac- 
corded much space have been dropped en- 
tirely; others are so modified that they 
barely pass as old acquaintances. These 
additions, eliminations, and modifications 
in content and its treatment, as well as the 
mechanical and typographical changes, 
hold true for every subject in elementary- 
and secondary-school curriculums. They 
are significant in themselves, but are par- 
ticularly noteworthy in connection with 
this discussion since they have been in- 
corporated, primarily, to meet standards 
based on the deductions of scientific edu- 
cational research. Patiently, quietly inde- 
pendent research workers have carried on 
innumerable experimental investigations to 
determine, on the basis of factual evidence, 
what should be added, what modified, what 
discarded. Hence, to cite one illustration, it 
is a rare occurrence in the arithmetics of 
today to find even a bare mention of par- 
tial payments, cube root, and_ kindred 
horrors of a past generation. 

Every angle of the educative process as 
it operates in classroom procedure reflects 
the penetrating influence of applying scien- 
tific technique to the enrichment of instruc- 
tion. Investigation of methods of teaching 
have covered all instruction from kinder- 
garten to eighth grade. The final selection 
is made, in large measure, to accord with 
the sustained findings of repeated experi- 
mentation. Such matters as the specific 
words to use in teaching reading to begin- 
ners, the best sequence and method to 
follow in their employment; in fact, the 
method most effective in the presentation 
of any subject from committing poetry to 
computing interest — this detailed work is 
embraced in the statement that every angle 
of the educative process is subjected to 
rigid scientific investigation. The deduc- 
tions and recommendations emerging from 
these undertakings are accepted sooner or 
later; they are adapted far and wide to 
meet local conditions, and gradually are 
permeating all school systems. Their com- 
bined results are transforming America’s 
schools. 


Research Eliminates Waste 


For, in addition to showing the way that 
leads to greater efficiency in the profes- 
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sional features of education, the scientific, 
fact-finding method is making a notable 
contribution to the economical administra- 
tion of educational finance. It is now well 
established that traditional procedure in 
education, both administrative and class- 
room methods, have caused enormous 
annual expenditures that are a dead waste, 
It is reported by reliable authorities that 
from 2 to 4 per cent of the children in ele- 
mentary schools are, by reason of meager 
mental ability, incapable of benefiting 
from the kind of instruction which is pro- 
vided, and to which, under our compulsory 
attendance laws, they must submit. A 
large proportion of the total expenditure 
for confining them to the type of school 
usually provided is a complete waste, that 
cannot be justified and should not be con- 
doned by school boards, patrons, or the 
new generation of teachers, since it can 
now be accurately determined what sub- 
jects a child can learn and also what teach- 
ing methods will facilitate that learning. 
Moreover, courts and social-service agen- 
cies are recognizing that much _ juvenile 
delinquency is chargeable to the traditional 
type of education. 

All these facts make it clear that cog- 
nizance must be taken of the intelligence 
of children if the school is to function at 
its best and if individual growth is to pro- 
ceed with satisfaction and efficiency. A 
crude illustration will clarify this state- 
ment. The shoe manufacturer does not use 
any leather for all purposes — men’s work 
shoes, women’s oxfords, dance slippers. He 
selects the kind and grade of leather best 
fitted for the intended purpose. He well 
knows that neither refinement of process 
nor skill of workmen can, “make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear,” but that the 
basic material is a controlling factor in the 
quality of his product. A crude illustration, 
but to the point. Intelligences differ. Abil- 
ity to learn varies in any school group as 
widely as from moron to master mind. 
Every seasoned teacher is aware of this, 
the pronounced variation present in every 
classroom where no steps have been taken 
to assure relative homogeneous grouping. 
It is hopeless to expect all these intellects 
to fit equally in the type of school usually 
provided. Yet that is precisely what has 
been attempted, and is even today ex- 
pected in perhaps a majority of the elemen- 
tary schools. 


What Children Benefit from 
Instruction P 

Thanks to educational research, it is 
now possible for a school system to have 
a reliable measure of the intelligence of 
every child. This measure shows quite con- 
clusively, not what the child will do, but 
what he is capable of doing. It gives the 
administration and the individual teachers 
a foundation upon which to base just ex- 
pectations. In short, it provides trust- 
worthy knowledge of the material with 
which they must deal. No longer is it nec- 
essary for classes to be bogged down by 
attempting the impossible, for psychologists 
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have established the lower limit of intel- 
ligence required to learn, the three R’s. 
Even so, many children who are destined 
to failure by their meager natural endow- 
ment, are allowed, even compelled to con- 
tinue the hopeless attempt. Their presence 
in the ordinary classroom constitutes a 
drag upon effort to develop and maintain 
standards, and entails needless injustice to 
the slow learners themselves. 

From the preceding it should be obvious 
that, if education is to become effective in 
reducing costs and in refining all processes 
throughout the enterprise, it must be built 
upon the sound thesis that reasonable 
evidence of ability to profit by the educa- 
tion offered shall be a requisite for under- 
taking that education whether it be in the 
elementary grades, the secondary school, 
or in still higher institutions. To the extent 
that the intelligence of the learners is ig- 
nored to that extent will education con- 
tinue weak and wasteful. There is no 
escape from this stubborn fact. Other leaks, 
inefficiencies, and extravagances are neg- 
ligible in comparison with the constant 
drain to provide buildings, teachers, and 
material equipment required to care for the 
thousands of children doomed to failure 
because of their inability to take in the 
kind of education they have been per- 
mitted to begin. Consideration of how best 
to remedy this condition should weigh 
heavily in the thinking of school boards 
and administrators, and all who influence 
educational policies. In these present years 
it is imperative to stop all leaks in order to 
conserve the outlay for education, what- 
ever the source of support, public tax, 
church treasury, or private enterprise. 
Furthermore, it is becoming more and more 
evident to educators and laymen that it is 
bad practice in the business of education 
to strain available resources, in the vain 
attempt to educate the unfit when such a 
policy lowers all standards and causes,the 
neglect of, and inferior instruction for, 
those who can profit. 


The Forgotten Bright Child 

This sacrifice of the better intellects is 
characteristic of American education. It is 
largely due, perhaps, to a false interpreta- 
tion of the democratic theory of equality. 
Public education in the United States per- 
mits and compels, all types of ability to 
attempt the kind of education offered, and 
prides itself in “giving equal opportunity to 
all.” Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Such a system is grossly unfair to 
those who are poorly endowed mentally as 
well as to those of greater ability. Equal 
opportunity to develop his every ability, 
not the identical opportunity for all abil- 
ities should be the goal of American edu- 
cational policy. Let there be no limit to 
the kind of education by which every kind 
of child can profit; let there be an end of 
expecting them all to take one and the 
same kind of education. 

This newer conception of equality of 
educational opportunity has generally per- 
meated the large urban centers; and also it 
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has gained recognition from state depart- 
ments of education and other administra- 
tive authorities, but primarily, only as it 
pertains to the elementary grades. Here 
and there over the country there is evi- 
dence of an awakened sense of the in- 
justice, the inequality of opportunity, to 
which a backward child is held when no 
special provision is made for his education. 
Therefore, slow learners in many communi- 
ties now have special classes, curriculums, 
and trained teachers. But what of the other 
side of the picture? What is being done for 
the best endowed children in the school 
populations? Few, if any school systems, 
no administrative bodies, in point of fact, 
only a few individual educators express 
mild interest, or show any concern for the 
disregard of the best brains in the schools 
which hold them to the system of educa- 
tion necessarily gauged down to the intel- 
ligence of the average. Virtually nothing 
has been attempted to provide the educa- 
tional opportunity commensurate with 
their intellectual powers. In truth, to show 
interest in the education of unusually 
bright children seems to be conclusive 
evidence of favoritism, class distinction, 
and the like. These neglected children re- 
present the pick of the schools in intel- 
ligence, the ability to learn. They are the 
children of all the people, for they come 
from the homes of the high and the low, 
the rich and the poor, of every race and 
creed. They are enrolled everywhere in the 
ordinary schools where they shift as best 
they can, often submerged in the medi- 
ocrity that lowers all the cultural stand- 
ards of their educational environment and 
that dooms their unspurred powers to waste 
in idleness or to be diverted into question- 
able pursuits which eventuate in perma- 
nent habits, attitudes, and life interests. 
Their neglect is one of the outstanding in- 
dictments against American education as 
it is now organized. 


The High Schools Use Research 

The foregoing discussion of research in 
elementary schools can be applied with 
slight variation and emphasis to the high 
schools. The significant results of scientific 
educational research and the need for con- 
tinuing this line of approach to educational 
questions are not confined to the first eight 
years of school life. The data obtained 
from the scientific study of second- 
ary schools are leading to changed atti- 
tudes and practices in high-school educa- 
tion. The more conspicuous results are seen 
in the elimination of subjects that were 
once required, drastic changes in others, 
the incorporation of new ones, and above 
all perhaps, in the discrimination now used 
in the enrollment of freshmen. Early high 
schools expected and even urged all who 
finished the grades to continue through 
high school. Here as in the elementary 
school there was, apparently, no considera- 
tion of whether the candidate had the abil- 
ity to profit by mathematics and the class 
ical languages. For some decades high 
schools held tenaciously to the required 
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subjects and courses of study originally 
planned to prepare students for college. 
Gradually, but with increasing momentum 
during recent years, it has come to be 
recognized that since intelligences differ, so 
must education in the secondary school 
differ if it is to reach an appreciable 
number of the children. Moreover, society 
in general has repudiated the old and ob- 
stinate idea that life in one of the so-called 
learned professions offered the only field 
for educated men. Society is now demand- 
ing trained minds and hands in every line 
of human endeavor. 

This realization of the need for diversi- 
fied education to meet the needs of diver- 
sified intellect has been stimulated by the 
work of educational psychologists who 
quite generally concede that there are, 
roughly, three pronounced types of intel- 
ligence: (1) Abstract intelligence, which is 
marked by facility in manipulating 
thoughts and ideas. This is the type usually 
designated by the term, intelligence. (2) 
Mechanical intelligence, dexterity, at-home- 
ness in handling things, tools, machinery, 
and the like. (3) Social intelligence, the 
knack for managing, handling, directing 
people. The three types are not mutually 
exclusive, but in general there is not broad 
overlapping, and individuals fall evidently 
into one or the other of the three groups. 
Education recognizes that each kind of 
natural endowment has its _ particular 
sphere wherein it functions best; and sec- 
ondary education is endeavoring to meet 
the responsibility of furnishing guidance 
into the life pursuit where native ability 
may reach its maximum expansion. There- 
fore, school systems, particularly in city 
areas, survey eighth-grade pupils to base 
educational and vocational guidance. It is 
no longer thought wise for all eighth-grade 
graduates to take up the academic high- 
school course. The intellectual, social, and 
temperamental make-up of each pupil is 
given consideration, and he is directed into 
the most promising lines open to his array 
of abilities. Thus a school with a well-or- 
ganized and well-executed program of 
scientific educational measurement is not 
groping in the dark. Although it can not 
expect to register a perfect diagnosis in 
each case, it has diminished the misfits, the 
number of round pegs in square holes, who 
are conspicuous in the ordinary high-school 
group. Such guidance is enlisting nature as 
an ally in the development of native powers 
to the end that the individual himself and 
society as a whole, may reap the maximum 
life. 

This rather sketchy presentation of the 
value of research in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools has focused attention upon 
the practical service a system may expect 
from a bureau of research. The work of 
such a bureau should be kept as a unit. It 
should be under the direction of one 
trained in educational measurement and 
research, and preferably one who in addi- 
tion can bring to the undertaking the 
common sense and understanding of school 
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V. Coagulants 


In addition to the chlorine treatment, 
the swimming-pool water should receive 
an alum treatment. The alum acts as a 
coagulent and will drag suspended solid 
matter in the pool to the bottom, tending 
toward clarity. Should the water supply 
contain iron, manganese, or any appreciable 
amount of color or turbidity, the alum 
treatment becomes an inescapable necessity. 

The alum is fed to the circulating water 
through an alum pot connected to the dis- 
charge line of the pump. The cover should 
be removed from the alum pot at least 
twice a week, and a depth of three inches 
of pea alum should be maintained in the 
receptacle. The amount of alum treatment 
is controlled by a needle valve adjacent 
to the pot. The small pipes returning to 
and from the alum pot should be exam- 
ined frequently to make sure that they are 
free from obstructions. 

The use of alum will tend to make the 
swimming-pool water acid, and daily tests 
should be made and great care used to 
insure at all times that tests of the water 
will show an alkaline reaction to methyl- 
orange. An alkaline condition of the water, 
when tested with methyl-orange, will show 
a yellow reaction, and an acid condition, 
a pink reaction. 

Should the test show an acid reaction, 
the condition should be corrected by the 
addition of bicarbonate of soda or soda 
ash. Soda ash is sometimes fed to the re- 
circulating water through pots much the 
same as an alum pot. Where the circulating 
line is not provided with a soda ash pot, a 
solution may be made by dissolving the 
soda ash in water. This should be placed 
in the pool daily or as required. The proper 
place to inject such a solution is at the 
inlet pipes during time of recirculation. In 
this way it is probable that the solution 
will be most uniformly distributed through- 
out the pool water. Experience alone will 
determine the amount of soda ash required. 
The amount used will probably be about 
four and one-half pounds of soda ash to 
100,000 gallons of pool water per day. 


VI. Algae Control 


Plant life in the form of algae or moss 
is very likely to develop in swimming pools. 
The algae may be of a kind that forms a 
slippery coating on the floors and walls, or 
it may be a loose floating type which im- 
parts green, brown, or yellowish cloudiness 
to the water. The growth is caused by the 
exposure of the water to the sunlight and 
is more pronounced in out-of-door pools 
than indoor pools. The growth should 
always be destroyed as soon as it begins to 
appear in the water, on the sides or bottom 
of the pool and should not be allowed to 
establish itself or “seed” the pool. The 
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amount of chlorine in the water is often 
not enough to check the algae growth, and 
it is necessary to resort to some other 
treatment such as the use of copper sul- 
phate or blue-stone crystals. Two pounds 
of copper sulphate per 100,000 gallons of 
pool water are ample for general use; many 
varieties of algae are killed with less, but 
if an insufficient amount of blue stone is 
used, the moss becomes resistant to its 
action and the pool becomes seeded. In 
such an event, the dosage should be in- 
creased to eight or ten pounds per 100,000 
gallons of water. The chemical is obtained 
in blue crystals and should be weighed out 
according to the capacity of the pool, dis- 
solved in buckets, and the solution splashed 
evenly over the pool surface. The blue 
stone will probably impart a light bluish 
or whitish cast to the pool water; and 
should too much be used, the water will 
turn distinctly a milkish green. The fre- 
quency of this treatment should be about 
twice a week. In such quantities as are 
used for preventing the growth of algae, 
copper sulphate is not a bacterial disinfec- 
tant. Copper sulphate in crystal form 
should never be allowed to touch the 
cement in the pool, since it will tend to 
stain the surface. 


VII. Clearness of Pool Water 


All water in the pool should at times of 
use be bright and clear so that the bottom 
of the pool may be plainly visible. Un- 
doubtedly dirt will be added to the pool 
from the bathers and dust blown in from 
areas adjacent to the pool. This will settle 
to the bottom with the aid of the alum 
treatment. The bottom of the pool must 
therefore be cleansed daily by means of 
the suction cleaner or skimmer. No visible 
dirt should remain on the floor of the pool 
for more than 24 hours. The hose of the 
suction cleaner is attached to outlets in the 
side of the pool walls. From the outlets, 
pipes lead to the pump in the circulating 
system. When the suction cleaner is oper- 
ated, the flow should be throttled through 
the pipes by means of a valve to permit 
operating at the maximum efficiency. 

One aid toward keeping the pool clean 
is to maintain the walks adjacent to the 
pool free from dirt. The surface of walks 
should be thoroughly flushed each day 
with a hose. The use of a rubber or fiber 
matting and wood walks in areas adjacent 
to the pool should not be permitted. 

In addition to cleaning the bottom of the 
pool by means of this suction skimmer, any 
visible scum or dirt on the surface of the 
pool should be removed within 24 hours 
by flushing or other effective means. 

Stones and large objects on the bottom 
of the pool, which cannot be removed by 
means of the suction cleaner, should be 
removed by means of a dipper. 
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VIIL. Water Heater 


One other adjunct to the swimming-pool 
circulating system is the pool-water heater. 
The water in the pool in any event should 
not be heated above the temperature of 
72 deg. nor permitted to fall below 69 
degrees. The water is heated from the 
steam coils in the heater. Economy in oper- 
ation dictates shutting off the heater when 
the pool water is at the proper tempera- 
ture. Most often the steam is thermostat- 
ically controlled. 


IX. Foot and Shower Baths 


One great help in lessening the amount 
of contamination introduced into the pool 
is to require the use of foot and shower 
baths at the entrances to the pool enclo- 
sure by all bathers. It is the duty of the 
pool operator to see that the foot baths are 
maintained in a clean and sanitary condi- 
tion. They should be thoroughly scrubbed 
not less than once a week with T.S.P., ora 
similar cleaner, and the walls and floor 
scrubbed with a solution containing ten 
pounds of bicarbonate of soda and five 
pounds of chloride of lime to ten gallons 
of water. After scrubbing, the solution 
should be flushed on the floor of the 
troughs and allowed to stand about an 
hour, then thoroughly washed with plain 
water. The foot troughs should then be 
filled with plain water and a disinfectant 
solution made by dissolving one pound of 
sodium hyposulphite or sodium thiosul- 
phate crystals to one gallon of water. This 
solution should be drained weekly and re- 
placed after the troughs are cleaned. This 
will tend to curb the danger from the 
spread of ring worm and athlete’s foot. 


X. Safety of Bathers 


The pool operator should see that the 
pool and premises are maintained free 
from all conditions which might prove 
dangerous to bathers. He should see that 
the pool enclosure is equipped with hooks, 
ropes, poles, a life preserver, and equip- 
ment for use in rescuing and reviving 
drowning persons. He should make sure 
that springboards are constantly in a safe 
condition. He should immediately report 
items that need repair including fences 
surrounding the pool enclosure. 


XI. Cleaning When Empty 

Each pool should be emptied at the end 
of the bathing season once a year. At this 
time the walls and floors should be thor- 
oughly scrubbed by means of scrubbing 
brushes and water containing T-.S.P. 
Cleaner. 

Before the pool is filled again, a test of 
the hydraulic properties of the entire sys- 
tem and of each integral unit must be 
made. The velocity of the piping system at 
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various points, the discharge capacity of 
each filter and pump, the velocity and vol- 
ume of water into each filter, and the rate 
of discharge at each pool inlet should be 
determined under actual working condi- 
tions with the pool at a normal running 
level. 
XII. Operating Record 

The pool operator should maintain a 
daily record of the operation of the pool 
under his charge. Forms will be supplied 
which should be forwarded weekly to the 
responsible executive official of the school 
system. These records should show: 

a) The number of persons using the 
pool (to be obtained from the attendant in 
charge during the summer months and 
from the physical-education instructor in 
charge during the school season). 

b) The temperature of the water. 

c) The temperature of the air. 

d) The number of hours circulation sys- 
tem is operated. 

e) Were filters backwashed ? 

f) Was copper sulphate added? 

g) Was soda ash added? 

h) Note the reaction of the methyl- 
orange test. . 

i) Note the results of orthotolodin test. 

j) Note any dangerous conditions exist- 
ing. 

k) Note any accidents reported. 

1) Note materials received for pool oper- 
ation. 


XIII. Rules for Operation 


The foregoing illustrates the method of 
operation suggested for use in school swim- 
ming pools. In reviewing these methods, 
several features are outstanding which have 
been briefed into rules and regulations for 
operators. A basic set of rules should 
include the following 28 points: 


Swimming-Pool Operation and 
Maintenance 

1. Fresh water shall be added to the 
pool daily to replace losses. 

2. Moving parts of equipment shall be 
lubricated regularly as required. 

3. Wire baskets and suction strainers 
shall be cleaned daily or oftener if required. 

4. Pumps for recirculation shall be oper- 
ated during the entire bathing period daily. 

5. In the event of cloudiness, filters shall 
be operated for longer periods as required. 

6. Filters shall be backwashed not less 
than three times a week or oftener as in- 
dicated by pressure differential. 

7. The rate of backwashing shall be not 
more than ten gallons per minute per 
square foot of sand area in the filter or 
three times the filtering rate. 

8. Filter sand shall be inspected reg- 
ularly to insure beds are not caked or 
cracked. 

9. Orthotolodin tests shall be made for 
the amount of free chlorine daily. 

10. Chlorination of water should be 
maintained during the period of the opera- 
tion of the filters. 

11. Alum feed pots shall be filled twice 
a week. 
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12. The amount of alum used shall be 
adjusted to suit conditions existing. 

13. Tests of the swimming-pool water 
for acidity shall be made daily. 

14. Acidity shall be corrected by the use 
of soda ash. 

15. Algae growth shall be controlled by 
the use of copper sulphate, added to the 
pool approximately twice each week. 

16. Copper-sulphate crystals shall not 
be placed in the pool, but shall be made 
into a solution and splashed on the surface 
of the water. 

17. Water in the pool shall be main- 
tained bright and clear so that the bottom 
may be plainly visible at all times. 

18. The bottom of the pool shall be 
cleaned daily by means of the suction 
cleaner. 

19. Stones and other large objects shall 
be removed from the bottom of the pool 
daily by means of a dipper. 

20. The surface of all walks around the 
pools shall be daily flushed by means of 
the hose. 
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21. The temperature of the water in the 
pool shall be maintained between 69 and 
72 degrees. 

22. Foot troughs leading into entrances 
of pools shall be emptied weekly, cleaned, 
refilled, and treated with a disinfectant. 

23. The pool shall not be entirely 
emptied more than once a year, except on 
special permission from the Department of 
Buildings and Grounds. 

24. The walls and floor of the pool shall 
be thoroughly scrubbed once each year, 
preferably before filling. 

25. Safety equipment such as hooks, 
ropes, poles and life preservers shall be 
maintained in an accessible position at all 
times. 

26. Dangerous conditions shall be re- 
paired or reported immediately. 

27. A test of the hydraulic properties of 
the circulating system shall be made 
annually. 

28. Daily reports of pool operations 
shall be forwarded to the Department of 
Buildings and Grounds weekly. 


Co-operation Between 
Schools and Business in Kalamazoo 


Loy Norrix' 


The influx of so-called “vocational 
courses” into the secondary school during 
the past thirty to forty years with the 
accompanying curriculum problems and 
with the change in the basic philosophy of 
secondary education is a story which needs 
no elaboration here. Likewise the critical 
attitude taken by business toward the 
product of the vocational courses now 
offered in the secondary school is too well 
known to need more than a passing men- 
tion. What does concern us is the problem 
of meeting the situations just presented in 
the foregoing statements. In Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, a school-and-business co-opera- 
tive experiment is a result of the atti- 
tude that both business and the schools 
must assist with a successful program 
of vocational education. It is an at- 
tempt to bring the schools and business to 
understand that the job of building a pro- 
gram for vocational education must be 
shared by them jointly and that neither 
will solve the problem successfully alone. 

In an attempt to decide just what 
changes, if any, should be made in order 
that the school program would more ade- 
quately meet the needs of modern business, 
a steering committee composed of mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce and 
members from the school personnel has 
been appointed, with the subcommittee ap- 
pointed from each business classification in 
the city. These committees have held sev- 
eral meetings and through suggestions com- 
ing from discussions among the members 
of the group certain changes have already 
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been effected in the school program. This 
year it was decided that a complete oc- 
cupational survey of business in Kalama- 
zoo should be made so that the necessity 
for changes might be ascertained somewhat 
more scientifically than merely through dis- 
cussion. Consequently, the schools with the 
co-operation of the Chamber of Commerce 
have begun a study of occupations which 
will require some two or three years for 
completion. 

Under the direction of the Research De- 
partment of the Kalamazoo public schools, 
the studies are being made by classifica- 
tions of business. In these studies we are 
attempting to ascertain just what is re- 
quired of persons who enter business in the 
way of technical knowledge, general edu- 
cation, and the requirements as to personal 
qualifications. We are asking the business 
concerns to indicate wherein the school 
program has been successful and wherein 
it has been neglecting the training of stu- 
dents. In the office of the senior-high- 
school principal we are conducting a study 
of graduates of the past ten years to ob- 
tain information from these graduates on 
those phases of the school curriculum 
which have been most helpful to them in 
a general way and in the securing of and 
the success in holding positions. This 
study, we trust, will provide us with cer- 
tain information which will be helpful in 
the guidance program, and will serve as a 
check on the occupational aspects of the 
secondary-school curriculum. 

Up to the present, two major industries 
have been studied and the reports by the 
Research Department have been com- 
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pleted. These industries are printing and 
publishing and the commercial field. The 
third industry, which is at present being 
studied, is that of retail selling. Other 
studies will follow until studies of all the 
major industries in Kalamazoo will have 
been completed. We feel that such a survey 
as we are attempting is only a point of 
departure. We hope that in the future our 
co-ordinators between the schools and in- 
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dustries will keep the information revised 
each year so that the school program will 
adapt itself easily and quickly to com- 
munity demands and interests. We feel, 
too, through it all the teaching personnel 
and the members of our industrial organ- 
izations will see more clearly their mutual 
responsibilities toward the tremendous task 
of successfully carrying on a program of 
vocational education. 


A Guidance Program in Action 
R. E. Rawlins’ 


This article proposes to show how one 
school is endeavoring to systematically aid 
members of a whole student body to better 
adjust themselves to social and economic 
conditions after their graduation from high 
school and how the program is carried 
forward with the regular school faculty. 
Group intelligence and educational tests 
are used, and rarely is use made of strictly 
guidance tests. 

At Pierre, So. Dak., the counselors in the 
junior and senior high schools are the 
principals and a few specially selected 
classroom teachers. These ex officio counse- 
lors have done much reading, and where 
possible they have taken regular summer- 
school courses in guidance and have 
attended guidance conferences. 

The guidance work in these schools 
consists of a thorough study of all avail- 
able information related to the various 
occupations. The information relates to 
types of personnel, supply and demand, 
schooling or training required, economic 
and social desirability of each occupation. 
At the same time this work is done, the 
students are taught that certain natural 
physical, emotional, and intellectual abil- 
ities are a prerequisite to success in each 
occupation and that these ability require- 
ments vary with the occupations. The 
counselors spend one hour each week with 
the seventh-grade students and one or more 
hours per week with each grade above the 
seventh. Naturally each grade is divided 
for this work into groups of approximately 
thirty students each. A definite list of 
trades, service occupations, and professions 
are studied each year. The seventh grade 
confines its work strictly to the assigned 
occupations. The eighth grade may in addi- 
tion to studying the assigned occupations 
continue work in the fields studied in the 
seventh year. This expanding plan is 
followed throughout the course so that 
there is no year when new fields of work 
are not available, and in the senior year 
no field of work is barred for class dis- 
cussion and study. 


Service Club Helps Program 
Every effort is made to make the stu- 
dent feel the functional nature of all this 
work. This objective is materially 
strengthened by the rather unique co- 
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operation of the Guidance Committee of 
the local Kiwanis Club, and through the 
co-operation of a majority of the business 
and professional men of the city. At 
different grade levels individual students 
become particularly interested in certain 
occupations. Where this interest is rather 
definitely manifest by special questions 
and study on the part of the students, 
the individual student is encouraged to 
express in written form his reasons for 
wishing to enter the particular trade, busi- 
ness, or profession and also to ask any 
questions relating to the occupation of his 
choice. In case the interest is genuine the 
counselor has the student then formulate 
a good letter to a man engaged in active 
life at this occupation. This letter is an- 
swered by the recipient, who answers the 
student’s questions and presents other 
problems of the occupation for the stu- 
dent’s consideration. After two or three 
exchanges of letters, all students who have 
been corresponding with this businessman, 
tradesman, or professional man, are called 
together and a conference is planned with 
this co-operating patron. These conferences 
are purposeful, have a personal background 
and point of contact. The students and the 
outside adviser enjoy the conference and 
the acquaintance. Previously, when the 
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Pierre Schools tried these conferences with- 
out any preliminary correspondents or 
personal contact between the students and 
co-operating adviser, the conferences were 
of very limited value. 


Information Stressed 


This program in guidance gives all stu- 
dents an informational background to aid 
each one to more knowingly choose a life- 
work. Time (six years) is provided for 
gradual assimilation and more mature 
judgment. No grades are given for any of 
this work, all elements of force are re- 
moved. The counselor must arouse interest 
and enthusiasm if his work is to be a 
success. Students are acquainted with their 
own probable abilities through use of a 
few tests, and they are taught the nec- 
essity of adapting themselves to situations 
as opposed to learning one trade and 
blaming society if that trade becomes 
obsolete. 

This program is not all that might be 
desired, but it is something concrete that 
any school can do with a minimum of 
expense after the teacher-counselor has 
done and continues to do much studying 
and definite planning. 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOL COSTS 


In the presentation of school reports there 
has been a tendency in recent years, on the 
part of many communities, to depart from 
the conventional presentation of a series of 
statistics to the more attractive and illuminat- 
ing. The Los Angeles board of education has 
issued a most attractive document, which 
presents the statistical in graphic form, and 
resorts to a series of illustrations on the 
activities engaged in by the schools. The 
August number of the JourRNAL published the 
complete budget figures. The largest of the 
proposed expenditures is $23,691,036 for 
teachers’ salaries. Other instructional expendi- 
tures are estimated at $4,627,945. It is ex- 
pected that the State of California will appor- 
tion $16,980,911 and local property taxation 
will provide $18,631,370 income. 








Proposed Expenditures 
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The estimated revenues and the proposed expenditures for the school year 1938-39 
are graphically shown by the Los Angeles City Board of Education. 
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Municipal Participation in the 
Control of City School Property 


Closely related to the subjects of city 
boards of education and city school finance 
is that of city school property. The close 
relationship is indicated by the fact that 
the laws which authorize city officials to 
appoint members to the board of education 
and to control certain fiscal affairs of the 
school system also frequently grant city 
authorities considerable control over school 
property. Among the major aspects of 
municipal participation m_ controlling 
school property are those dealing with title 
to school property, selection of school sites, 
planning of school buildings, supervision of 
building construction, and the servicing of 
school property. 


Title to School Property 

Agencies holding title. Although the ma- 
jority of laws stipulate that the title to 
school property is vested in “the board of 
education” or in the “school district,” it is 
not uncommon for the law to designate the 
municipality or a representative thereof as 
the legal trustee of school property. For 
instance, in Baltimore, title to school prop- 
erty is held by the “Mayor and Council.” 
Title to school property in San Francisco 
is vested in the “City and County of San 
Francisco.” The “Mayor and Aldermen” 
hold title in Somerville, Mass.; the “City 
Council” in Lawrence, Mass.; and the 
“City” in numerous other cases. 

Title to school property is sometimes 
vested in the county or the state. For ex- 
ample, the county board of education holds 
title in West Virginia. The laws of Ken- 
tucky provide that “the title to all school 
lands and other property of every kind 
owned by the district shall be vested in 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky for the 
benefit of the district board of education.” 
The situation is rather unusual in New 
Orleans where the board of education holds 
title to all property purchased since 1915, 
but buildings erected before that time con- 
stitute property for which the City of New 
Orleans holds title. 

In the State of New York, city boards 
of education are authorized by law to pur- 
chase real property and “take title thereof 
in the name of the city, or when the bound- 
aries of a city and a school district are not 
coterminous, in the name of the board of 
education.’”* Since Niagara Falls is the 
only city in New York above 50,000 pop- 
ulation with its boundaries not coterminous 
with those of the school district, it is the 


“Research Secretary of the Laboratory School, Depart- 
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‘Kentucky Common School Laws, 1934, Chap. VI, sec. 
4399-419, Ky. Stat 

*Education Law of the State of New York, 1934, U.S 
N.Y. Bulletin 1044, art. 33—A, sec. 876. 
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only city of such size having title of school 
property vested in the name of the board 
of education instead of the city. 

Table I shows the number and percent- 
age of cities in various population groups 
in which title to school property is vested 


TABLE I. Number and Per Cent of Cities 
in which Title to School Property 
is Vested in City 
Cities Holding Title 
T otal Number Per 


Population Grou of Cities Number Cent 
Owen SORBED acsicccccis. 13 . 54.0 
200,000-500,000 ....... 28 4 14.3 
100,000—-200,000 ....... 52 16 30.8 
50,000-100,000 ........ 98 24 24.5 
All cities under 50,000 .. 191 51 26.7 


in the city. It may be noted that in 54 per 
cent of the first population group title is 
vested in the city, whereas the percentage 
is only 14 for the second group. A majority 
of the cities holding title to school property 
are found in two states, Massachusetts and 
New York. It is quite common for title to 
be vested in the city where there is no 
separate school tax but where school ap- 
propriations are made out of the general 
taxes of the city. 

Legal interpretations of title of school 
property. The courts generally hold that 
‘school property” is “state property” and 
that therefore the Legislature may desig- 
nate the agency to hold the title of such 
state property.* Since a school city has 
no vested interest in public-school prop- 
erty, the city holds the property merely 
as a trustee for the public, subject to 
change any time by act of the Legislature.* 
Although title to school property may nom- 
inally be vested in a city, the courts have 
held that the city merely holds such prop- 
erty as a “dry trustee.” 


Selection of School Sites 


Various agencies are authorized by law 
to select sites for school buildings. In the 
majority of cases, the board of education is 
so authorized. In a number of cities, how- 
ever, the authority is granted to city offi- 
cials. Frequently school and city officials 
concur in selecting the site. 

There are only a few cities in which the 
selection of school sites is made by any 
agency without the approval of the board 
of education or the electorate. However, in 
St. Paul and Chattanooga, where there are 
no regular boards of education, city offi- 
cials have complete authority in selecting 
school sites. The city council in St. Paul 
and the city department of education in 


%3School Township of Allen v. School Town of Macy, 
10 N.E. 578, 109 Ind. 559; Lander v. Victoria County, 
131 S.W. 821, 62 Tex. Civ. App. 480. 

‘City of Jeffersonville v. Jeffersonville School Township 
of Clark County, 130 N.E. 879, 77 Ind. App. 32 

‘Bader v. City of Philadelphia, 45 Pa. Superior Ct. 204. 
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Chattanooga are the designated authorities. 
The City of Medford, Mass., has a school- 
house building commission composed of 
seven members, the mayor, and building 
commissioner of the city, ex offictis, and 
five other members appointed by the 
mayor. This commission is granted com- 
plete authority to select sites for school 
purposes.® Comparable authority is granted 
to a public property committee consisting 
“of two aldermen and three members of the 
common council” in the City of Brockton, 
Mass.” 

The laws pertaining to a number of 
other cities, particularly in Massachusetts, 
provide that the school committee shall 
approve or designate the site acquired by 
city officials. Thus the charters of Fall 
River,® Lawrence,’ Lowell,’® and Quincy” 
all stipulate that “no site for a school 
building shall be acquired by the city un- 
less the approval of the site by the school 
committee is first obtanied.” The charters 
of other Massachusetts cities have provi- 
sions which are phrased slightly different 
but which are almost similar in effect. 
Other cities in which school sites are ac- 
quired by city officials with the approval of 
the school authorities are New Haven, 
Waterbury, Baltimore, and Manchester. 

Where school and city officials concur 
in selecting school sites, the most common 
practice is for the city officials to make the 
actual selection with the recommendation 
or approval of the board of education. A 
converse situation, however, exists for the 
cities of Kenosha, Madison, and Racine, 
Wis., where the “approval of the council 
shall be necessary before the board may 
purchase any site for a school building.” 
Likewise the law applying to Detroit pro- 
vides that the selection shall be made by 
the board of education, but the resolution 
for the selection of a particular site must 
have the approval of the city council.** 
Providence’* and Knoxville’® represent 
other cities where the laws provide for a 
municipal check upon the selection of a 
school site by the board of education. 

The city council’s veto power over the 
proposed selection of a school site by the 
board of education does not preclude the 
board from making other proposals. This 
is illustrated in a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York. 





*Acts of Massachusetts, 1927, Chap. 266, secs. 1, 2 

TRevised Ordinances of the City of Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts, 1926, Chap. XXIII, sec. 1 

®City Charter of Fall River, 1928, sec. 31. 

*Charter of the City of Lawrence, 1911, sec. 59. 

Charter of the City of Lowell, 1923, sec. 34. 

“City Charter of Quincy, 1915, sec. 33. 

“Laws of Wisconsin, 1934, sec. 40.53 (11). 

General School Laws of Michigan, 1934, sec. 7309. 

“Acts and Resolves of Rhode Island, 1925, Chap. 680, 
ese. U1. 

“Charter of the City of Knoxville, 1931, sec. 43. 
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The power to initiate and carry through the 
various steps toward the selection of necessary 
sites for school purposes is therefore vested in 
the board of education, subject only to the veto 
power of the council to accept or reject a site 
or sites recommended by the board of education. 
The council is in no way empowered to select a 
different site. If the council properly reject the 
site recommended by the board of education, 
another site must be selected by the board.” 


Plans of School Buildings 


Usually that section of an act which 
provides for the selection of a school site 
also provides for the plans and specifica- 
tions of school buildings, and in most 
cases where city officials are granted some 
authority in selecting school sites they are 
also authorized to participate in the plan- 
ning of school buildings. 

Where city officials are authorized or 
required to participate in the planning of 
school buildings, the board of education 
usually makes the original plans in a gen- 
eral way and approves the final plans after 
the concurrence of city officials. Provisions 
of some of the laws indicate that the 
authority granted to municipal officials is 
not necessarily intended to detract from 
the authority of school officials in planning 
their buildings but rather to afford the 
board of education the opportunity of util- 
izing the services of experts already em- 
ployed by the city. The law governing the 
City of Baltimore illustrates this point. 
Whenever a new schoolhouse is to be 
erected or an old one repaired in that city, 
“the instructions of the Board of School 
Commissioners shall be regarded by the 
Buildings Engineer in the preparation of 
plans, and no plans shall be finally adopted 
without the concurrence of said Board.’”’ 

Plans for school buildings in Boston are 
controlled by a board of commissioners of 
school buildings consisting “of three citi- 
zens of Boston who otherwise are neither 
officials nor employees of ‘said city, one of 
whom shall be appointed by the mayor of 
said city without approval by the civil 
service commissioners, one by the school 
committee thereof, and one shall be chosen 
by the two so appointed or shall be 
appointed by the governor if the appointees 
of the mayor and school committee fail to 
choose a commissioner. . . .””*® 

All plans for new school buildings in 
Malden, Mass., are made by a committee 
consisting of the city inspector of build- 
ings, the mayor, and one alderman and 
the president of the common council 
appointed by the mayor.’® 


Supervision of Building Construction 


Authority to supervise the construction 
of school buildings is usually vested in the 
same agencies who control the planning of 
school buildings. City school boards have 
complete supervisory authority in the 
majority of cities. In such cases, it is 





“Kane Cadillac Co. v. City of Buffalo, 128 Misc. Rep. 
835, 221 N.Y.S. 167. 

“Charter and Public Local Laws of Baltimore City, 
1927, sec. 99. 

Acts and Resolves of Massachusetts, 1929, Chap. 351, 
sec. 1. 

Revised Ordingnces of Malden, Massachusetts, 1928, 
Chap. XXXI, sec. 1 
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customary for the board to employ an 
architect or some other qualified person to 
perform the supervisory functions in 
accordance with general specifications 
from the board of education. 

Laws applying to at least 30 of the 191 
largest cities grant supervisory authority 
to a city official, board, or commission. 
The cities of Albany and Troy are still 
governed by an old law providing that 
schoolhouse construction shall be under 
the supervision of a “board of contract 
and supply.”*° An unpaid schoolhouse 
building commission “shall plan and super- 
vise the erection of all school buildings” 
in Medford.”* An ordinance of Malden, 
Mass., stipulates that when the expendi- 
ture for a building exceeds one thousand 
dollars, “the same shall be erected and 
constructed under the supervision of a 
building committee consisting of the 
Mayor, the head of the department for 
whose use said building or addition is to 
be used, the inspector of buildings, and 
one alderman, and one councilman.””? 

In a number of cities, schoolhouse con- 
struction is supervised by an individual 
who holds that authority by virtue of his 
position with the city. Thus the supervis- 
ing agency in Binghamton and St. Paul 
is a city architect; in Schenectady and 
Winston-Salem, a city engineer; and in 
Lynn and Worcester, a superintendent of 
buildings who is an officer of the city 
council. 


Judicial Interpretation of Municipal 
Participation 

City ordinances. Cities may pass ordi- 
nances only within the limits defined by 
state law. In the matter of school affairs 
the limits are usually very narrow. Never- 
theless numerous city ordinances may be 
found which are intended as pertaining to 
the public-school system and particularly 
to the plans and construction of school 
buildings. Many of these ordinances are 
of a trivial nature and are rarely contested 
in the courts by school officials. But when 
litigation does develop as a result of an 
ordinance designed to control the construc- 
tion of school buildings, the courts usually 
hold that the ordinance is void, unless state 
legislation has been enacted authorizing 
the local legislation. 

City ordinances frequently specify 
certain building requirements for the 
purposes of guarding against fire. These 
ordinances are valid so far as city build- 
ings are concerned. The courts, however, 
often construe “school property” to be 
“state property” and therefore rule that 
school buildings are not subject to the reg- 
ulations provided by local legislation unless 
such legislation is permitted by constitu- 
tional and statutory law. Thus the Court 
of Appeals of Kentucky ruled that an 
educational institution was not legally 
bound by a city ordinance requiring fire 
escapes on all buildings of three or more 


Education Law of the State of New York, 1934, U.S. 
N.Y. Bulletin 1044, art. 35—A, sec. 875. 

Acts of Massachusetts, 1927, Chap. 266, sec. 1, 2. 

Revised Ordinances of Malden, 1928, Chap. XXI, 
sec. 1. 
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stories. The reasoning of the court js 
portrayed in its query, “how can the city 
have ever a superior authority to the State 
over the latter’s own property, or in its 
control or management.”** 

Another case frequently cited as show- 
ing the inapplicability of city ordinances 
to the public-school system was settled in 
the courts of Utah. Building contractors 
of Salt Lake City attempted to enjoin the 
proceedings of the board of education until 
certain city ordinances were observed with 
respect to the use of fireproof materials, 
The court, in upholding the refusal of the 
board to comply with the ordinance, 
declared: 

From a consideration of all the various provi- 
sions relating to our public schools, therefore, we 
are forced to the conclusion that it was not in- 
tended to invest cities with any power over 
school buildings except in case such _ buildings 
should become a menace and a danger as before 
stated, and that school boards are not required 


to obtain permits from cities as contended for by 
respondent’s counsel.” 


Provisions dealing with the plans and 


construction of school buildings are some- 
times contradictorily incorporated in both 


city ordinances and the general laws of the . 


state. In such cases the courts almost in- 
variably rule that “the sovereignty of the 
state extends throughout the municipalities 
in all matters not clearly surrendered, and 
that sovereignty may not be defeated by 
the enactment of an ordinance inconsistent 
with general laws.”*® 

Despite the numerous adjudications 
denying city ordinances from governing 
school-building construction it should be 
pointed out that, in rare instances, and 
almost exclusively in California, the courts 
have ruled that the board of education 
must conform to the building code of the 
city in the construction of school 
buildings.*® 

Home-rule charters. Frequently certain 
provisions of home-rule charters regulating 
the planning and construction of public 
buildings have been interpreted by city 
officials as applying to school buildings. 
That home-rule provisions are not con- 
trolling in school affairs when such affairs 
are already provided for in the statutes 
is exemplified by a case arising in the City 
of Minneapolis. A provision of the home- 
rule charter of Minneapolis specifies that 
“no public improvement shall be author- 
ized to be constructed in the city until 
the location and design of the same have 
been approved by the city planning com- 
mission.”?7 In attempting to apply this 
provision to the city school system, the 
building inspector of Minneapolis denied 
the board of education a building permit 
because of the fact that the board did not 
comply with the charter provision in hav- 
ing the location and design of the proposed 


Kentucky Institution for Education of Blind v. City 
of Louisville, 123 Ky. 767, 97 S.W. 402. 

“Salt Lake City v. Board of Education of Salt Lake 
City et al., 52 Utah 540, 175 Pac. 654. 

Niehaus v. State ex rel. Board of Education of the 
City School District of Dayton, 111 Oh. St. 47, 144 
N.E. 433. 

Pasadena School District v. City of Pasadena, 166 
Cal. 7, 134 Pac. 985. 

"City Charter of Minneapolis, 1926, Chap. XIII, sec. 4. 
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building approved by the city planning 
commission. The Supreme Court of Minne- 
sota ruled against the city building in- 
spector and in so doing forcefully defined 
the limitations of home-rule_ charter 
provisions. 


The home-rule charter of the City of Min- 
neapolis conferring certain powers upon the city 
planning commission does not make it necessary 
that the approval of the commission be had as to 
the location and design of school buildings before 
they are erected by the board of education of 
said city. The maintenance of public schools is 
not a matter of local, but of state, concern. The 
portions of home-rule charters having to do with 
school matters must be in harmony with, and not 
contrary to the Constitution of this state and 
statutory provisions relative thereto.” 


Service to School Property by 
Municipal Utilities 

Types of concessions. Some kind of 
concession is made by municipal utilities 
to the public-school system in at least 55 
of the 191 largest cities. The most impor- 
tant of these concessions is that of furnish- 
ing water free or at a reduced rate. Accord- 
ing to responses from city and school 
officials, water is supplied without charge to 
29 of the city school systems, and reduced 
rates prevail in 7 other cities. 

Concessions are also made in furnishing 
electricity but only by reducing the rates. 
The reason that electricity is not furnished 
entirely free as is water may be attributed 
to the fact that electric plants are usually 
under the ownership of private concerns 
whereas water works are generally owned 
and operated by the city. Other concessions 
made by municipal utilities to city schools 
are on gas, telephones, and office space. 

Judicial interpretations regarding servic- 
ing school buildings at expense of city. 
Where water or any other services are 
furnished free to the public schools by 
municipal utilities there is hardly ever a 
law which authorizes such action. Despite 
the absence of such laws it is only seldom 
that someone will challenge the action of 
the city in furnishing commodities or 
services to the schools at city expense. In 
general, taxpayers are not concerned as to 
whether they pay the cost of supplying 
water to the school by a school tax or 
a city tax. Occasionally, however, water 
companies themselves challenge the legality 
of such practices. 

When litigation results the courts usually 
hold that the city cannot furnish services 
to the public schools at the expense of the 
city. The reasoning of the courts in. this 
respect is revealed in the written decisions 
of leading cases. 

In upholding a water company in action 
brought against a school district to collect 
payment for water supplied to the public 
schools, the court said: “The city neither 
builds, owns nor controls the schoolhouses. 
It cannot pass a single valid ordinance 
respecting them. To say, therefore, that 
such buildings are of the city is to mock 
the legislature and the statute.”?° 


*Board of Education of City of Minneapolis et al. v 
Houghton, 233 N.W. 834. 

*National Water Works Company of New York v. 
School District of Kansas City, 23 Mo. App. 227. 
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Likewise, in holding that the City of 
Alton had no authority to furnish water 
free of charge to the public schools, the 
Supreme Court of Illinois declared: “A 
municipal corporation holds its property in 
trust for public use, and its funds can be 
used only for corporate purposes. They 
cannot be diverted to private use. Nor can 
municipal authorities or the electors give 
away the money or property of the munic- 
ipality.”*° 

The Supreme Court of New Mexico, in 
denying the city council of Albuquerque 
authority to force a water-supply company 
to furnish water free of charge to the 
public schools, said: “The city has nothing 
whatever to do with the management of 
its officers, nor is it under any obligation 
to furnish water, or anything else, for the 
board of education. Therefore we cannot 
see how the furnishing of water to the 
board of education is a city purpose.’’** 

Furnishing water to the public schools 
at the expense of the municipal utilities 
has led to considerable litigation in the 
State of Ohio. It appears that a statute 
provided that no charge should be made 
by city water works for supplying water 
to public-school buildings.*? When a case** 
was carried before the Ohio Supreme Court 
the statute was sustained only as a result 
of a constitutional provision permitting a 
minority ruling under certain prevailing 
circumstances.** A few years later a similar 
case*® arose but under conditions where the 


Board of Education vy. Alton Water Company, 314 
466, 145 N.E. 683. 

Water Supply Company v. Albuquerque, 9 N. M. 441, 
54 Pac. 969. 

General Code, Ohio, sec. 3963. 

City of East Cleveland v. Board of Education of City 
School District of East Cleveland, 112 Ohio St. 607, 148 
N.E. 350. 

“Constitution of the State of Ohio, art IV, sec. 2 
(1912). 

Board of Education v. City of Columbus, 118 Ohio 
St. 295, 160 N.E. 902. 
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Detail of a mural in the 
Lincoln High School, New York, New 
York. The complete mural shows “Primi- 
tive and Classic Music” and was done 
by Seymour Fogel in oil on canvas.— 
(WPA Photo, Federal Art Project) 
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minority ruling permitted by the constitu- 
tion was not applicable. As a result, the 
statute was declared unconstitutional. 
Nevertheless, there is still doubt in the 
minds of both city and school officials in 
Ohio cities as to whether or not. the city 
water department is entitled to charge 
public schools for the furnishing of water. 
More litigation is anticipated. 


A SUCCESSFUL PLAN FOR 
APPRENTICE TEACHERS 


During the past two years the board of 
education at Roslyn Heights, N. Y., has em- 
ployed a number of apprentice teachers for 
training in service. The plan, originated by 
Supt. F. R. Wegner, has been recognized by 
the New York State Department of Educa- 
tion and has been accepted as the basis for 
standard conditions of employment for ap- 
prentice teachers in the various communities 
of Long Island. 

The plan of employing apprentice teachers 
results in a year of experience for the teachers 
concerned and provides a number of valuable 
services to the schools. The work is carried 
on in co-operation with teachers’ colleges in 
the vicinity of Roslyn Heights, and credit is 
given for the work toward a master’s degree. 

The apprentice teachers who are employed 
have had eighteen hours of educational 
courses, including the standard requirements 
for practice teaching. They are all regularly 
registered in a metropolitan or Long Island 
college for a master’s degree. The co-operating 
colleges provide the Roslyn schools with a 
complete folder of information concerning 
each applicant for an apprenticeship, and the 
superintendent of schools has a personal in- 
terview before the board of education makes 
an appointment to the schools. 

Each apprentice teacher receives a flat fee 
of $500 for the school year. 

Each apprentice teacher serves the full 
amount of time each school day during the 
school year. It is planned in the future that 
apprentices shall serve three class hours or 
one-half day daily in responsible teaching 
assignments. Beyond this the apprentices sup- 
plement other teachers’ work, assist in club- 
work and homeroom activities, take charge 
of study halls—in short, carry on a varied 
program of activities which are in line with 
a well-considered teacher-training program. 
As matriculating graduate students, each in 
turn receives the general supervision of the 
local school authorities and of the college 
teachers. They are expected to attend all 
faculty and departmental meetings of teach- 
ers, and are regarded as full members of the 
teaching staff. 

It is expected that in the future a weekly 
practicum will be required on the part of 
the colleges co-operating so that college credit 
acceptable to the State Department of Edu- 
cation may be obtained. 

The apprentice teachers are employed at 
the level and for the type of work in which 
they expect to specialize; that is, elementary- 
schoolwork, secondary-schoolwork, or special 
work such as music, art, industrial arts, etc. 

The Roslyn schools do not confuse appren- 
tice teachers with cadet or practice teachers 
who are undergraduates. The latter are under 
the full-time supervision of a master teacher 
and are not given any complete responsibility 
in their work. They do not receive pay. 

A group of co-operating colleges and cities 
on Long Island are planning to adopt the 
Roslyn program for the school year 1938-39. 
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Relations of the Board of Education 


with the Professional School Workers 
Edward F. Ahearn’ 


So that I cannot be accused later of false 
pretense, I want you to know that I am not, 
in any sense, an educator. I know little of 
the finer points of education, or of the so- 
called philosophy of education. I make an 
admirable “Exhibit A” of the average board- 
of-education member. Through political activ- 
ity, business prominence, and some asso- 
ciation with schoolmen, I suddenly found my- 
self not only a member of the board of edu- 
cation of Hartford, Connecticut —a city of 
170,000 people — but no less than the pres- 
ident of that board. 

I believe that boards of education through- 
out the country consist of about the same 
types of individuals—a doctor, perhaps a 
lawyer or an accountant, two or three busi- 
nessmen, an occasional minister or priest, 
and—let’s not forget—there must be an 
ex-school teacher or two, and perhaps a 
college professor included. Politically elected 
in most communities, a group like this must 
necessarily have more or less a political tinge. 
To certain of these board members who feel 
that they are giving something to their com- 
munity, for which they are receiving no com- 
pensation, and who care nothing for a re- 
appointment from term to term, we would 
naturally expect somewhat of a nonpolitical 
administration; but to many other members 
of boards throughout the land, who wish to 
carry on from term to term, re-election after 
re-election, it would be foolish to say that 
politics must not, or will not, enter into their 
activities. It is indeed unfortunate for the 
community that is dominated by a political 
board of education. It must necessarily fol- 
low that every move made by such a board, 
will be political, and in many cases will work 
a hardship on the entire school system. 


Types of School Boards 


There is another type of board which is 
rapidly developing —the one that is dom- 
inated by a so-called merit system. This merit 
system is perhaps the proper course to pursue 
in maintaining any educational system, if it 
is possible to definitely establish the tangibil- 
ity of merit. Observation, however, has indi- 
cated to me very clearly that the intangibility 
of qualifications is definite. With human be- 
ings teaching other human beings who are the 
sons and daughters of other human beings, 
much that is intangible enters into the selec- 
tion of a staff. The tangible things — the rat- 
ings, the degrees, the grades —all are easily 
ascertained. Personality, appearance, disposi- 
tion, health, are of great importance, and are 
a matter of great difference of opinion in 
selecting candidates. Errors made at this point 
could ruin any educational system. 

Another type of educational board that we 
occasionally find is the board which is dom- 
inated by friendships and personal acquaint- 
ances. True, human nature remains unchanged. 





1Mr. Ahearn, who is president of the board of educa- 
tion of Hartford, Conn., read a complete discussion of 
“The Relationship Between the Board of Education and 
the Professional Workers of a School System’ before the 
luncheon conference for school-board members and school 
administrators, at Columbia University, August 4. The 
present paper is an abstract of Mr. Ahearn’s complete 
address. 


There will always be that father and mother 
friend who has a June graduate in the family, 
who is the smartest student that ever lived — 
that mother and father will call on all board 
members in an effort to get an appointment 
for their offspring. Nothing will ever change 
this situation, and nothing should change this 
situation; but if it reaches the point where 
the system is loaded with family connections, 
friendship appointments, without regard to 
qualifications, then the community will suffer 
from an educational standpoint. 

In passing on various types of boards of 
education I must comment on a type which 
a few years ago was quite conspicuous, but 
which is rapidly disappearing — that type is 
the board where bigotry prevailed. Many 
communities struggled under the activities of 
such boards, and the results were clearly in- 
dicated by the type of individual turned out 
into the business and professional world by 
that vicious system. 

I think all will agree that a board of edu- 
cation made up entirely of those boasting a 
higher education could not function smoothly. 
In the first place, strange as it may seem, 
educators do not agree even on education. 
Educators, as a rule, lack business acumen 
and experience. Such a board would become 
topheavy and nonworkable. 

The best board of education really consists 
of a cross section of your community, a di- 
versified type of individual — business, pro- 
fessional, and even political. I really believe 
that there is perhaps room on a board of edu- 
cation for a butter-and-egg man, and that, 
confidentially, is what I am. 

Regardless of what type of board a com- 
munity may have, the first thought should be 
that a board is nothing more or less than a 
board of directors—a very important board 
of directors, spending from thirty-five to forty 
cents of every local tax dollar. That, in itself, 
is indeed a major responsibility. Your pro- 
fessional staff could be likened to your ma- 
chine, and your pupils to your materials. With 
your taxpayers as your stockholders, it is im- 
perative that you either give the best you 
have fearlessly, or retire. Education is a 
serious activity—not one to be politically 
footballed,. or to be preferentially handled in 
any manner, or to be used to the advantage 
of any individual group. It is the activity of 
your community which will eventually pay 
you dividends, or incur serious losses. 


Relations of Boards and Teachers 


The average board of education in pretty 
nearly every community is, I believe, qualified 
to handle the financial, the business, and the 
mechanical activities of education, but when 
it comes to the philosophy of education, to 
curriculum and the like, by what stretch of 
the imagination could the average board be 
called qualified to dictate the education of 
America? It, therefore, becomes the duty of 
every board in the country to endeavor to 
hire and to pay well for the very best they 
can get in the educational field. Even then, 
with the best of intentions, mistakes will be 
made, whether it be in superintendency or in 
elementary teachers. In making appointments 
to professional staffs, a board should keep 
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definitely in their minds the fact that it js 
not easy to correct a mistake. It is difficult to 
discharge anyone from an educational sys- 
tem. I know it is impossible to discharge any 
of those whom you may have inherited. There 
seems to be a sense of security for the pro- 
fessional staff of all school systems. This 
security in our city starts with the type of 
beginning contract to a teacher. That con- 
tract is not issued for one year. It is issued 
for the pleasure of the board. That removes 
from the professional staff that annual June 
worry “Do I get a new contract?” It builds 
up the confidence in the professional staff, to 
a security basis. Negative action by the board 
cannot displace a professional worker — it 
must be positive. This security, apparently, 
carries through life, through various pension 
systems. I know of very few business or pro- 
fessional activities which are lined up in a 
comparable manner from a security stand- 
point. 

One of the biggest problems to handle is 
the manner in which teachers change in their 
mental capacity and attitude, and it’s just 
difficult to do much about it. The sentiment 
entering into the employment of teachers is 
great, and all systems will have some talent 
that does not measure up to standard. A su- 
perintendent must be thoroughly qualified and 
on his job to keep this type of individual in 
the channel where they will do the least harm. 
In other words, methods change, systems vary, 
school-board members with diversified ideas 
come and go, but the professional staff, good 
or bad, stays on forever. It is, therefore, im- 
perative that we use the utmost caution and 
care in the selection of a professional staff — 
not an easy assignment. You cannot go wholly 
on ratings, or on degrees — the bachelor, the 
master, the doctor —for many of these in- 
dividuals are so seeped in learning that they 
are warped in judgment, disposition, and per- 
sonality. They are not able to impart their 
store of knowledge to others. Failure must 
result in the teaching field for that type of 
individual. 

The Connecticut State Law now regulates 
the qualifications necessary to enter the in- 
structional field. A qualifying certificate com- 
ing from the State Board of Education is 
demanded by all community boards, by law. 
No one is now eligible to a certificate who is 
not four-year trained. I presume this is a 
sensible regulation, but for the life of me 
I cannot get away from the fact that many 
two-year trained, with their years of ex- 
perience, are far superior to many of those 
who present themselves with certificates and 
degrees for consideration. In my mind, noth- 
ing in professional training can take the place 
of experience. 


The Hartford Situation 


My subject is “the relationship between 
the board of education and the professional 
workers of a school system.” Outside of a 
direct and consistent contact with the heads 
of the various departments, it is a question 
in my mind whether or not a board of edu- 
cation functioning properly and _ efficiently 
should have very much relationship or con- 
tact with the professional worker. As a board 
of directors operating a large industry, 
definite duties should be assigned to execu- 
tives. If the time comes when these duties 
are not carried out properly, new executives 
should replace the inefficient ones. By this 
allocation of duties, headaches would be 
fewer for board members, and their time 
could be spent much more profitably than 
interviewing applicants for all types of jobs, 
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or listening to complaints and petty differ- 
ences from the staff. 

In Hartford I believe that the feeling be- 
tween staff and board is quite a happy one. 
I believe that it is one of confidence. Under 
a salary schedule we are paying for profes- 
sional preparation; we are paying extra for 
additional preparation. The bachelor starts 
at $1,500; over 21 years goes to $3,500. The 
master starts $1,600; over 22 years goes to 
$3,725. The doctor $1,800; over 23 years goes 
to $4,000. That in the teaching fields. To 
principals, a differential of from $200 in the 
small primary school to $2,000 in a high 
school over their teaching salary. To sub- 
normal class teachers, coaching teachers, 
visiting teachers, an additional $200 above 
regular teachers, and to special class teachers, 
a $100 differential. 

Our health department, from director down 
through physicians, dentists, dental hygienists, 
all travel on a concrete salary schedule. The 
mechanical field, from janitor to custodian, 
from engineer to tradesmen —all are on a 
salary schedule. In offices, clerks and secre- 
taries are on a salary schedule. We have 
1,365 employees, all knowing where they are 
going from here — budgets permitting. Every- 
one with the same rating is treated exactly 
alike. We make no distinction between male 
and female workers from a salary basis. 
Where the male worker in an educational 
system got it into his head that his services 
were worth more to a community than like 
services performed by one of the opposite 
sex is a mystery to me. I never got a bargain 
in my life; I always get exactly what I pay 
for. Why should one look for a_ bargain 
English teacher just because she happens to 
wear skirts? No! If you are pursuing the 
policy of men for $2; women, $1.98 — you 
are all wrong. Buy the service, the ability, 
not the gender, and pay for that ability 
whether it wears a mustache or uses lipstick. 

Prior to 1934, Hartford operated under a 
school district system. Different scales of 
wages prevailed in different sections of the 
city. In 1934 consolidation of the educational 
setup took place. Such confusion! Junior high 
schools were established under the new regime. 
We found in these junior high schools teachers 
with the same training, with the same years 
of experience, teaching the same subjects, and 
getting several hundred dollars more or less 
than one another. Fair adjustments were 
made in all cases, with no reduction in pay. 
That inspired confidence among our profes- 
sional staff. Then in 1937, everyone stepped 
onto the new salary schedule. This procedure 
has made the relationship between the board 
of education and the professional workers 
one of confidence. When everything is said 
and done, the professional worker in educa- 
tion looks first to security, next to remunera- 
tion, next to advancement. If the professional 
worker is convinced that he is getting the 
same degree of consideration from the board 
that each and every other worker gets, con- 
fidence is bound to result. If the professional 
worker knows definitely that he does not have 
to chase around politically, and that his work 
will be recognized by a fair and impartial 
board, that professional worker will give all 
that is in him to advance both himself and 
his charges. 


Mutual Confidence Needed 


If, on the other hand, the professional 
worker feels that in order to advance or better 
himself he must be of a certain religious 
faith, or of certain political affiliation, he is 
licked before he starts, and will be unable to 
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give the best that is in him to the system, or 
to his pupils. On more than one occasion, I 
have witnessed a good teacher ruined, kotow- 
ing to various board members. No _ board 
should make, or allow this to be possible. 

In Hartford we have three high schools, 
four junior high schools, and twenty elemen- 
tary schools. We have 26,000 pupils. We have 
960 professional workers. In a system as large 
as ours, lack of confidence between board 
members and professional staff could result 
in very serious situations, and far-reaching 
effects. All communities are subject to the 
same problem, whether they be larger or 
smaller. The first step is to give your teachers 
the guidance and supervision of the best 
character and ability. Give them supervision 
that they will accept professionally. This must 
be paid for. The weaknesses of many school 
systems is just the fact that the supervision 
is not of the ability and character that it 
should be. Let the supervisors handle the 
petty differences and grievances of the staff. 
Give them a superintendent in whom they 
have confidence, one to whom they can go 
and get all the answers, one that is tolerant, 
yet firm and you will have the nucleus of a 
good educational system. Respect for mem- 
bers of the board of education by all its em- 
ployees is the first order of relationship, and 
if the board does not demand that respect 
and get it, the system is bound to suffer 
somewhere. A board member who spends any 
of his time dipping into the petty, unimpor- 
tant situations that arise in all schools, can- 
not expect the respect or the co-operation of 
the staff as a whole. Turn that work over to 
your superintendent and give him plenty of 
power. 

During periods of recession, with unem- 
ployment prevailing, a spirit of unrest always 
predominates. Budgets of communities are 
scanned, criticized, cut. Taxpayers, who for 
years have traveled along with the progressive 
group, suddenly become interested in every 
municipal dollar. Education, being the largest 
expenditure in every community, is neces- 
sarily the subject of the greatest scrutiny. 
Taxpayer’s leagues, various groups who have 
never spent one hour in the fundamentals of 
education, rush forward to criticize the school 
system. It is at this time that the board of 
education is put on the spot, and unless this 
situation is handled carefully and intelligently, 
confidence in the entire structure can be dis- 
sipated. It is at this point that a board of 
education made up of a cross section of your 
community, renders its greatest service — it 
interprets the system to the public. It is at 
this time that the professional worker starts 
to worry —just does not know where he 
stands. A strong board of education, having 
the confidence of the public and the profes- 
sional worker must be firm in their endeavors 
to carry on, efficiently and economically. 
Wage cuts are very often necessary. It should 
be, however, the ambition of every good 
board to restore these cuts as far as possible, 
as quickly as possible. 

There is one activity very prevalent among 
the professional staff today that is bothering 
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Teacher participation in administration 
should conserve the skills and expertness of 
the teacher in his special realm, enable him 
to build appreciation of the service rendered 
by others in the co-operative enterprise in 
which he is engaged and insure just recogni- 
tion and reward for services rendered. — 
Prof. N. L. Engelhardt. 
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me. That is, degree chasing! In our system 
and in many others we pay more money to 
a doctor than to a master, to a master than 
to a bachelor. If a bachelor studies and re- 
ceives his master’s degree, he immediately 
steps to the master pay schedule. 


“Degree Chasing” 


This procedure has created a situation 
which can be termed nothing more or less 
than “degree chasing.” From observation, I 
must frankly admit that in a great many cases 
those seeking higher degrees are not seeking 
knowledge, but are chasing a pay schedule. 
Many superintendents and higher institutions 
of learning are recommending and almost in- 
sisting upon this development. Are we doing 
justice to our professional employees in mak- 
ing such a procedure attractive? Are we do- 
ing justice to our professional employees 
when we allow everyone without exception 
to follow this course. I fear that I am leaning 
toward the establishment of a limit of credit 
to be recognized in each year, and to make 
that limit small enough, or at least to keep 
it down to the point where a teacher can give 
more attention to her class, overtime if neces- 
sary, and not spend all their late afternoons 
and evenings plugging some course. I still 
have in mind the two-year trained teacher, 
without a degree, upon whom the responsi- 
bility for my education rested. This type of 
teacher never got out of the classroom on 
time, never went out with the bell, and as I 
look back at that old-fashioned teacher of 
mine, a sort of glowing peaceful feeling comes 
over me. I learned from that teacher, I 
learned much that I never forgot. True, I 
didn’t learn what color the air was, but I did 
learn mathematics, English, history, geog- 
raphy, and so forth. Not bad, those old 
timers. In our race for higher education, let’s 
not forget them. They are in our systems 
today, and they are doing excellent work. 
Some of them are too old to start the race 
for “letters,” so let’s be sure that we don’t 
do anything that will in any way work a 
hardship upon these individuals. 

What are we going to do with all our new 
graduate teachers? Every community now 
finds itself loaded with qualified certified as- 
pirants for teaching positions — and no jobs. 
In Hartford, with a thousand teaching posi- 
tions, we have no new regular appointments 
this year, with the exception of one elemen- 
tary art and three home-economics teachers. 
Worse than that, we shall absorb 27 teaching 
positions during the coming year. Last year 
we absorbed 22. 

With pupil registration dropping each year, 
a couple of hundred applicants, sons and 
daughters of our taxpayers, our educational 
stockholders are clamoring for recognition. 
It’s a mighty touchy spot for a board of 
education to be in and the most pathetic 
situation for the new teachers. It just does 
not add up — increasing the number of qual- 
ified teachers and at the same time decreasing 
the number of pupils. 

Oh, I admit that this education will not 
harm that youngster, even though that 
youngster never gets a teaching position. I 
do think, however, that more judgment should 
be used in our colleges and normal schools, 
in the preparation for four years of the 
wrong people for positions that we feel just 
are not there. Worst of all, if a position were 
there, that particular person could never fill 
it. In other words are we making too many 
Latin plumbers? You know, the cost of edu- 
cation can be almost as expensive as the 
cost of ignorance. 
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Types of State School Administration 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
The 22nd biennial report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of South Dakota 
shows the “School Districts of South Dakota 
Classified According to Legal-Organization 
Type, Number of Districts, and Number of 
School-Board Members and Officers.” 


School-Board 


Members 
Type Number and Officers 
CPP PEST TT Te 3,072 9,236 
Independent .......... 260 1,827 
Consolidated .......... 94 658 
Township High........ 5 35 
County High.......... 1 5 
Unorganized County... 4 20 


Less than 9,000 teachers are employed by 
nearly 12,000 school-board members and 
officers. 

The school law defines the common school 
district as “any territory heretofore or here- 
after organized for school purposes not in- 
cluded in any independent district, or inde- 
pendent consolidated school district.” The 
next section of the school law provides the 
method of dividing the county. It reads as 
follows: “It shall be the duty of the board of 
county commissioners to divide the settled 
portions of the county not organized as school 
corporations into school districts, conforming 
the boundaries to the boundaries of the con- 
gressional townships, including one or more 
such townships in each district, as it may 
deem for the best interest of the schools; but 
forming no district which at the time of for- 
mation has less than ten children of legal 
school age.” 

Other sections of the law provide for the 
formation of one district from two or more 
districts, the division of districts, and the 
change of boundaries. 

The district board consists of three mem- 
bers—the chairman, the clerk, and the 
treasurer, one of whom is elected each year 
for three-year terms. All of these officers re- 
ceive some remunerations for their services. 

Some children in South Dakota live in un- 
organized territory. It is the duty of the 
county commissioners to make provision for 
their education either by establishing a school 
in the unorganized territory or by transport- 
ing and paying tuition to some organized 
school district. In some cases the problem is 
solved by providing room and board for such 
pupils in a suitable school district. After a 
pupil living in unorganized territory has com- 
pleted the elementary school, he “is privileged 
to continue his schoolwork up to and including 
the twelfth grade by attending any graded 
school, high school, or normal school in the 
state furnishing a higher course of study, and 
not to exceed three and one-half dollars 
($3.50) per month of the tuition charge 
thereof shall be paid by the County Com- 
missioners.” 

Cities and incorporated towns are known 
as independent school districts. 

Independent consolidated districts must 
comprise an area of more than 36 square 
miles. In order to create an independent con- 
solidated district it is necessary for at least 
25 per cent of the electors in each district 
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affected to petition the county superintendent 
asking for the formation of such a district. 
After due notice and publicity, the people 
vote either “For Consolidation” or “Against 
Consolidation.” 

In much the same manner the electors vote 
on the question of a township high school. 
Notice of the election is given in a special 
form, issued by the township clerk. 

A county or central high school may be 
established if so voted by the electors, pro- 
vided that the assessed property valuation of 
the districts concerned is at least $3,000,000. 

The state board of education is made up 
of the superintendent of public instruction, 
the president of the University of South 
Dakota, the president of the State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and four per- 
sons appointed by the governor, “one of 
whom shall represent labor and be actually 
engaged in labor, one of whom shall repre- 
sent agriculture and be actually engaged in 
the operation of farming, one of whom shall 
be a woman engaged in homemaking, and one 
of whom a superintendent or principal of an 
independent school district.” Four years is 
the length of term for all appointed members. 

“Subject to the supervision of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction the county 
superintendent of schools shall have general 
supervision of all schools in the county and 
direct supervision of all schools in the county, 
except in independent districts that shall 
maintain a four-year accredited high school 
and employ a superintendent who shall devote 
to supervision at least one fourth of his time, 
or at least two full class periods each day.” 

The county superintendent is elected for 
two years. To be eligible, one must hold a 
state certificate and have had two years of 
teaching experience. 

In 1935, South Dakota passed legislation 
which “authorized school districts maintain- 
ing a high school to establish dormitories for 
nonresident high-school students in sparsely 
settled areas, and provided that said dor- 
mitories be self-supporting, except for deans 
who may be paid from district funds. Tuition 
is not included or a dormitory earning.” 


NORTH DAKOTA 


More administrative details are written 
into the constitution of North Dakota than 
is the case in many of the states. For example, 
Article III of the Constitution states that 
the superintendent of public instruction “shall 
be chosen by the qualified electors of the 
state.” Also, in Article VIII of the Constitu- 
tion (Sec. 150) is to be found the method 
of selecting county superintendents. The sec- 
tion reads as follows: “A superintendent of 
schools for each county shall be elected every 
two years, whose qualifications, duties, powers, 
and compensation shall be fixed by law.” 
Public institutions are specifically located in 
the Constitution. As this is very unusual, 
Article XIX is quoted at considerable length: 

Sec. 215. (Amended.) The following public 
institutions of the state are permanently located 
at the places hereinafter named, each to have 
the lands specifically granted to it by the United 
States in the act of congress approved February 
22, 1889, to be disposed of and used in such 
manner as the legislative assembly may prescribe, 
subject to the limitations provided in the article 
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on school and public lands contained in this 
constitution: ... 

Second. The state university and the school 
of mines at the city of Grand Forks, in the 
county of Grand Forks. 

Third. The agricultural college at the city of 
Fargo, in the county of Cass. 

Fourth. A state normal school at the city of 
Valley City, in the county of Barnes and the 
legislative assembly in apportioning the grant of 
80,000 acres of land for normal schools made 
in the act of congress referred to, shall grant to 
the said normal school at Valley City afore- 
mentioned 50,000 acres, and said lands are hereby 
appropriated to said institution for that purpose. 

Fifth. The school for the deaf and dumb of 
North Dakota at the city of Devils Lake in the 
county of Ramsey. 

Seventh. A state normal school at the city of 
Mayville, in the county of Trail; and the legis- 
lative assembly in apportioning the grant of land 
made by congress in the act aforesaid for state 
normal schools, shall assign 30,000 acres to the 
institution hereby located at Mayville, and said 
lands are hereby appropriated for said purpose. 

Eighth. A state hospital for the insane at the 
city of Jamestown, in the county of Stutsman. 
And the legislative assembly shall appropriate 
twenty thousand acres of the grant of lands 
made by the act of congress aforesaid for “other 
educational and charitable institutions,” to the 
benefit and for the endowment of said institu- 
tion, and there shall be located at or near the 
city of Grafton, in the county of Walsh, an in- 
stitution for the feeble minded, on the grounds 
purchased by the secretary of the interior for a 
penitentiary building. 

Sec. 216. The following named public institu- 
tions are hereby permanently located as herein- 
after provided, each to have so much of the 
remaining grant of one hundred and seventy 
thousand acres of land made by the United 
States for “other educational and charitable in- 
stitutions” as is allotted by law, namely: 

First: A soldiers’ home . . . at Lisbon, in the 
County of Ransom, with a grant of forty thou- 
sand acres of land. 

Second: The school for the blind of North 
Dakota, at Bathgate, in the County of Pembina, 
with a grant of thirty thousand acres. 

Third: An industrial school and school for 
manual training . . at the Town of Ellendale, 
in the County of Dickey, with a grant of forty 
thousand acres. 

Fourth: A school of forestry . . . at the City 
of Bottineau, in the County of Bottineau. 

Fifth: A scientific school . . . at the City of 
Wahpeton, County of Richland, with a grant of 
forty thousand acres. 

Sixth: A state normal school at the City of 
Minot in the County of Ward. 

Seventh: (a) A state normal school at the 
City of Dickinson, in the County of Stark. 

Seventh: (b) A state hospital for the insane 
at such place within this state as shall be selected 
by the legislative assembly. 

Provided, that no other institution of a char- 
acter similar to any one of those located by this 
Article shall be established or maintained without 
a revision of this Constitution. 

There are four types of school districts in 
North Dakota, as follows: (1) common school 
districts; (2) special districts; (3) independ- 
ent districts; (4) districts in certain cities. 
“Common school districts are administered by 
a board of three members; one is elected 
each year for a period of three years; the 
board appoints as clerk a person who is not 
a member of the board.” 

“In special districts, the boards of educa- 
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tion consist of five members, two of them 
to serve until the first annual election; two 
until the second annual election; and one 
until the third annual election; thereafter 
their terms to be determined by law.” 

Independent school districts are adminis- 
tered by a board consisting of one member 
from each ward of the city; when the city 
has an even number of wards, one member 
additional is elected at large; and when the 
city has an odd number of wards two mem- 
bers are elected at large. 

There are certain cities that have seven 
member boards elected at large. 

The school board is required to pay each 
family living over two miles from a con- 
solidated school for each child below high 
school, at the following rates: 


From 2 miles to 2% miles..... 
From 2% miles to 2% miles. .... 
From 2% miles to 2% miles..... 
From 2% milesto3 miles..... 


5 cents per day 
10 cents per day 
15 cents per day 
20 cents per day 


This schedule continues to go up regularly 
by one-fourth miles, and 5 cents additional 
per one-fourth mile until, from 534 miles to 
6 miles the rate of 80 cents per day, is 
reached. “And for each one quarter of one 
mile over and beyond such distance of six 
miles from such consolidated school, the fur- 
ther sum of five cents.” 

In lieu of the above arrangement the school 
board may “furnish vehicular transportation 


Economies from 


Small cities and school districts have always 
admired the ideal purchasing power of the 
large school district. Why do larger school 
districts have a better purchasing power than 
the smaller districts? To some extent, the 
factors involved in purchasing power are 
dependent upon volume or mass purchasing. 
It is reasonable to suppose that it is possible 
to improve the purchasing power of small 
cities or districts through an arrangement 
providing that the supplies of a given county 
be purchased through one agency. 

Mr. Walter T. Helms, superintendent of 
schools, Richmond, Calif., in a recent study, 
shows how the California school code provides 
the setup for accomplishing mass purchasing. 
Under the code, it is possible for any elemen- 
tary-school district to purchase school supplies 
and equipment through the county superin- 
tendent of schools, who arranges for the 
purchasing through the county purchasing 
agent. 


Contra Costa Experience 


In the operation of the plan, certain legal 
limitations must be observed. The county 
superintendent of schools must have the co- 
operation of the school trustees and partic- 
ularly the principals and district superin- 
tendents. It is required that the purchasing 
be done by the county superintendent or, 
when directed by him, through the county 
purchasing agent. While the regulations apply 
only to elementary-school districts, it has 
been found that supplies and equipment used 
by high schools may be added to the list 
of the elementary schools with distinct 
advantages. 

In Contra Costa County, such a plan has 
been developed. It is modeled along the lines 
of the Richmond City, Calif., plan and seeks 
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by public conveyance to such family; or 
furnish such family the equivalent of such 
payment in lodging or tuition at some other 
public school.” 

High-school aid is given as follows: “Eight 
hundred dollars each year to each first-class 
high school; the sum of five, hundred dollars 
each year to each second-class high school; 
and the sum of three hundred dollars each 
year to each third-class high school.” Further 
sums are given to schools having agricultural, 
manual training, and domestic economy 
departments. 

A list of the recent enactments in North 
Dakota, includes the following measures: 
(1) state aid on the basis of needs; (2) state 
payment of tuition; (3) aid on a teacher-unit 
basis; (4) provision for a complete high- 
school education by correspondence free of 
cost; (5) creation of a state equalization 
fund; (6) prohibition of changes of public- 
school textbooks oftener than once in three 
years. 

The Governor and the “Board of University 
and School Lands” were authorized in 1933 
to convey section 36, township 164, north of 
range 73, in Rolette County, to the Inter- 
national Peace Garden, a corporation to be 
used and maintained by the said corporation 
as a memorial to commemorate the long 
existing relationship of peace and good will 
between the people and the governments of 
Canada and the United States. 


Mass Purchasing 


to obtain school supplies and equipment at 
prices comparable to those obtaining in other 
districts of the county. It happens that a 
very efficient purchasing agent is employed in 
Contra Costa County. Through the co-oper- 
ation of the county superintendent, the county 
board of education, supported by the county 
trustees’ association and the county board of 
supervisors, an arrangement has been perfected 
for purchasing all school supplies through the 
office of the county purchasing agent. 


Standard List 


The first objective was the preparation of 
a standardized list of supplies. This list is 
carefully revised each year. A high-school list 
has been gradually developed for a few of 
the high-school districts who have come under 
the plan. Gradually more of the high-school 
districts have become interested since the 
prices for supplies under the county purchas- 
ing plan are much better than under the plan 
of individual-school purchasing. It is readily 
recognized that the county purchasing agent 
is not only able to get better prices but the 
school officials are relieved of much tedious 
work in securing information and prices. 

The procedure is rather simple. All schools 
file their requisitions with the county purchas- 
ing agent, on or before the first day of Febru- 
ary, covering the requirements of the school 
district for the ensuing year. More than 500 
items from 60 schools, including elementary, 
high, junior high, and temporary schools, are 
listed. Each and every item is tabulated be- 
fore requests are made for bids. Thus, the 
supply distributors know definitely the 
amounts to be used, and the benefits to be 
derived from quantity brackets as set up 
by the several manufacturers. The manufac- 
turers have six quantity brackets, and it is 
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necessary for the bidder to have an idea as 
to the quantity used. Where the bidder does 
not have an idea on the quantity it is rather 
difficult to quote the proper price, and as 
a result he will protect himself by quoting 
on a higher bracket. 


Some Savings 
In purchasing it is necessary to receive 


- prices quoted in the first quarter of the year. 


Last year, after the first quarter and after 
the orders had been placed, there was quite 
an advance in the price of merchandise so 
that the schools of Contra Costa County were 
actually saved the sum of $1,050 on 50 items 
alone. 

In the adoption of a standard list and keep- 
ing quite closely to this list, the distributor 
is able to order his stock to conform with 
the quantities and items on the list. The 
distributor agrees to furnish fill-in orders at 
the contract price. Having knowledge of what 
items and quantities of such are ordered as 
fill-ins, it is possible to order an increased 
amount for their stock from which to draw. 

When distributors file their bids on com- 
bined quantities of all items for the schools 
of the county, their bid is reflected not on 
quantity alone, but it is recognized that with 
the system in the purchasing agent’s office, 
the matter of payments is watched, and a 
follow-up is made so that all bills are paid 
promptly. In many cases, the schools are 
permitted to earn cash discounts. In dollars 
and cents, this means a lot to the schools. 

Substantial savings are effected on janitorial 
commodities. In most counties, both large 
and small, paper towels and toilet paper 
constitute a large percentage of the volume 
of school purchases. It is important that the 
prices paid for these commodities are right. 
For example, during the present year, the 
price on paper towels was set at $2.35 per 
carton. It is interesting to note that through 
the combined quantity of paper towels in 
Contra Costa County, the one-teacher rural 
schools now purchase paper towels at the 
same price as the county and city of San 
Francisco. 


Attractive to Bidders 


Massed quantities become more attractive 
to bidders and as a result keener competition 
is afforded. One advantage of mass purchasing 
in the interest of economy is the opportunity 
of the small school to obtain better merchan- 
dise. Before central purchasing became effec- 
tive in Contra Costa County, the small school 
could not afford to purchase the same grade 
of merchandise that larger districts enjoy. 
When it was not a case of not being able to 
afford the best, the small schools were the 
easy prey of roving peddlers who passed off 
on them second-grade materials. Collective 
purchasing overcomes this evil through judi- 
cious standardizing of good materials, so that 
now more schools have the benefit of the 
same good merchandise that schools in the 
larger cities enjoy. 

In Contra Costa County, no storeroom is 
maintained, for the reason that no savings 
can be effected. Storerooms are practical only 
in the large cities. 

The success of the county mass-purchasing 
system depends largely upon the type of 
purchasing agent. Where the great quantity 
of supplies purchased by all schools of a 
district is added to the volume of supplies 
purchased for the county departments of the 
county government, it is readily possible that 
a county would be justified in employing a 
high type of purchasing agent. 
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Educators Study Taxation 


|" BECAME evident some years ago that the educators of 
this country would have to concern themselves with the 
subject of taxation if the cause of education was to receive 
adequate financial support. Twenty-five years ago a series of 
articles in the ScHoot Boarp JourNat dealt with various 
phases of the subject of taxation in its relation to the matter 
of school support, and urged that educators familiarize them- 
selves with the principles of taxation. 

Today we find that the suggestion has met with gratifying 
acceptance. Writers on school-administrative topics and leaders 
in state educational associations have, in recent years, 
presented illuminating studies on the subject and in many 
instances carried them to the lawmakers for consideration. 

They have realized that the making of tax laws may be 
one thing and that the administration of these laws may be 
quite another, and that a system of taxation must not only 
be equitable but adequate as well in point of revenue yield. 

The history of taxation as applied to the country at large 
shows that in an earlier day the income tax proved a failure 
because it lacked an efficient administration of the same and 
was in instances regarded merely as an emergency measure. 
In the meantime the property tax was operated to the point 
of exhaustion and new sources had to be discovered. 

Experience has shown that the legislator is inclined to 
forearm himself by challenging the petitioner’s knowledge on 
tax matters. “You want more money for your schools,” says 
the legislator. “Will you please tell us where to get the 
money?” Here the educator finds himself beaten unless he 
is ready to demonstrate a familiarity with the ins and outs 
in the field of taxation. He must stand ready to come forward 
with practical suggestions if he is to serve his cause. 

The most gratifying symptoms of an awakening to the tax 
problem in the educational field is found in the resolutions 
adopted at its summer meeting by the National Education 
Association. One of the first paragraphs in the resolutions 
concerns itself with the subject of taxation, and makes the 
significant observation that “the teachers of the nation should 
secure a thorough understanding of the principles of taxation 
within the various states so that they may aid in educating 
students and the general public on these questions.” 

The resolutions also urge officers of affiliated organizations 
to carry on an intensive program for public enlightenment in 
order: (a) to remind the public that certain functions of 
modern government are indispensable, and that these functions 
are in the main economically and efficiently administered ; 
(6) to show what the average taxpayer gets in return for his 
tax dollar; (c) to show the vastly increased services which 
our modern civilization requires of education; (d) to publicize 
the service which education returns for its share of the tax 
dollar; (e€) to counteract the tendency of taxing authorities 
to divert an undue proportion of the revenue from public 
schools. 

All this is in the right direction, but the educator who 
champions an adequate support for the schools must go one 
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step farther; namely, to familiarize himself with the different 
types of taxation and their effectiveness as revenue producers, 
Here the why, how, and where must be within his grasp if 
he is to demonstrate a successful front in dealing with the 
lawmakers of his state and community. 


The Mayor of the Town and the School System 


N A recent public address, Mayor LaGuardia, of New York 

City, made the following comment: “Frankly, I am not 
satisfied with our education department. The mayor of the 
city has less to say about a school than has the janitor of 
that school.” 

The comment raises the question as to just what the chief 
executive of any city wants to do about the schools. In several 
of the New England states the mayors of cities have a voice 
in the administration of the schools. In some cities, the mayors 
have gone to ridiculous extremes and have asserted their 
authority by meddling with school affairs that should be 
exclusively within the province of the boards of education. 

For many years the slogan of the distinguished men who 
presided as chief executive of the nation’s largest city was 
“hands off the schools.” They held rigidly to the policy that 
the city administration must not interfere with the schools. 
The regularly constituted board of education was fully compe- 
tent to perform that task. 

The city of Chicago has demonstrated the grievous mistake 
of allowing a mayor to control the school system. The expe- 
riences here form one of the most depressing chapters in the 
history of American school administration. The lessons to be 
derived from that chapter ought to be heeded by every city 
that does not want its schools run on political lines. 

It is not argued here that the influence which a mayor may 
exert over a school system is necessarily harmful. Nor can it 
be denied that in some instances good has resulted in the 
service rendered by municipal executives in school matters. 
The fact remains, however, that where school-administrative 
bodies are entirely free from interference by other govern- 
mental agencies the best results are obtained. 

In cities where the mayor possesses the power to appoint the 
members of the board of education there must go with such 
appointments the confidence that those whom he has honored 
are fully equipped to perform the task assigned to them. 
A well-chosen board of education requires no overlord to direct 
their labors. It is an entity created by law; its scope and 
functions are sufficiently defined to require no outside tutelage 
or supervision. 

The very fact that a board of education is entrusted with 
an important task and is solely held responsible to the public 
for an efficient administration of the schools constitutes 
strength and the determination to render efficient service. 


School-Board Rules vs. Practical Policies 


HE past five years have witnessed numerous changes in 

school administration. Most of these may be attributed 
to the economic and social stress of the times. The earlier 
years of the depression especially witnessed the breakdown of 
long-established methods and precedents; the coming of the 
Roosevelt regime, with its feverish innovations intended to 
meet emergencies, caused further breakdowns in local and 
state arrangements and points of view. 
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In numerous communities, the current changes found 
expression in the disregard of established rules and regulations. 
In general, three attitudes toward existing rules were observ- 
able. Professional schoolmen, especially those of a conservative 
disposition, sought refuge in the difficulties of the day by 
demanding the absolute observance of rules to prevent reduc- 
tions in service and interference with established methods of 
carrying on school business. Members of boards of education 
who were engulfed in business and personal financial diffi- 
culties frequently sought to break rules and regulations. The 
idea of emergency action, which is invoked still as a means 
of whipping up action, was the universal excuse for forgetting 
correct principles and tried precedents. This tendency is slowly 
dying, but it is still too prevalent. 

When the task of governing a school system is properly 
analyzed, the objectives to be achieved, and the cost which is 
involved, it becomes clear that an orderly procedure can only 
be secured through the reasonable application of well- 
considered rules and regulations. These are not only projected 
in order to bring the operation of the school system within 
the scope of the laws under which it was established but also 
to secure the highest measure of efficiency on the part of those 
actively identified with the school system — to increase and 
advance the educational welfare of the child. 

During the present year, a number of boards of education 
have revised their rules and regulations not only because some 
of them have become obsolete but more so because new condi- 
tions have arisen which demand new rules and regulations to 
control them. In recording the checks and balances which must 
be observed there has also come the consciousness in rule- 
making that practical democracy must prevail. The position 
of the superintendent as chief executive and professional leader 
must be fully safeguarded. There must also be increasing rec- 
ognition of the professional and technical character of the 
services of the minor school executives. Finally, the teacher 
must be brought more and more into the administrative 
picture as a force in a democratic educational setup. 


The Home-Town Idea in School Administration 


SB tendency in recent years has been decidedly in 
the direction of a greater partiality toward home- 
town interests. This tendency has also found expression in the 
administration of the schools, in the employment of service, 
and the purchase of supplies and equipment. Local teacher 
talent is preferred to outside talent and the local merchant is 
favored in providing school-plant necessities. 

Here and there it is found that the policy of the school 
authorities has inspired other branches of the local government 
to do likewise. Thus, municipal governments have sought to 
exclude outsiders in the employment of city managers, of 
nurses, etc. The board of aldermen of New York City enacted 
an ordinance requiring a three-year residence as a _pre- 
requisite for city employment. In Boston, the city council tried 
to force the resignation of the superintendent of nurses and 
seven of her chief assistants of the city hospital, because they 
were originally nonresidents, chosen because they were 
qualified for the jobs. In some Texas cities, out-of-state 
applicants are barred from local governmental employment. 

The National Municipal Review, in commenting on this 
subject, says: “While great progress has been made in the 
extension of the merit principle in public service, most notably 
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in the president’s recent order placing a hundred thousand 
previously excepted federal positions on a competitive basis, 
there probably have been more attempts to circumvent civil 
service laws during the last five years in the filling of even 
the most minor positions than during any other similar period 
in the last quarter century. It is truly a time to try men’s 
souls and civic virtue. These are conditions which make 
heroes.” 

There is, however, another aspect to the problem. There 
can be no doubt that in a free Republic where there are no 
tariff walls between state and state, between county and 
county, and city and town, the exercise of a local nationalism 
has a deterrent effect upon economic relations. The unit of 
population that discovers a discrimination against its sons 
and daughters in another unit will become resentful. Retali- 
ation is likely to follow. 

Thus, the board of education must set the pace in an 
observance of that policy which sets a premium upon char- 
acter and ability rather than residence, in the choice of those 
who are to educate its youth and supply the physical needs 
of the school system. In point of adherence to accepted policies 
and advanced methods of procedure, the local board of educa- 
tion ought to lead all other branches of government. Its 
mission is one of education which applies not only to the 
charge entrusted to its care but also to the manner of 
performing that duty. 


Long-Range Schoolhouse Planning 


]* THERE has been any new approach in recent years to 
the subject of schoolhousing, it must be found in the 
advent of surveys and long-range planning. There is wisdom 
in looking into the future and contemplating the conditions 
and needs that are likely to arise and enter upon a timely 
anticipation to meet them. 

In the past several years the school-building surveys engaged 
in having demonstrated their value. When the enlargement or 
rehabilitation of a school plant is in contemplation, it may 
be well to look before you leap. The fact that school surveys 
usually include an analysis of the professional labors per- 
formed may not seem pertinent to the housing problem as 
such. And yet when it is remembered that the modern school- 
house must be adapted to the work carried on therein, then 
it becomes clear too that the curriculum may influence the 
type of building required. In other words, the building must 
be fitted to the school rather than the school to the building. 

But long-range schoolhouse planning goes farther. It notes 
the trends in population growth, neighborhood changes, the 
transition from purely residential areas to industrial and com- 
mercial centers. It foresees new neighborhoods, notes the econ- 
omy of acquiring sites long in advance of the school structure 
and to estimate the needs of a future day. 

Then, too, there is the tax ability of the community. The 
increase in taxable property in growing centers may be 
computed to a reasonable degree. What may not be deemed 
practical or feasible today may be entirely possible in five 
years hence. 

Any long-range school-building program must begin with 
an accurate knowledge of present facilities, their shortcomings 
and the annual rate of obsolescence in order to plan the needs 
of next year and the years to follow. 
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School-Board Members Hold Conference 


The duty of school-board members to in- 
terpret their work to the community was 
satisfactorily expressed by speakers at a con- 
ference for school-board members and school 
administrators, held at Teachers College, New 
York, August 3 and 4. The two groups in- 
cluded representatives of cities from New 
England, New York, New Jersey, and other 
eastern states. The groups discussed a wide 
variety of problems centering around the 
work of boards of education and of city su- 
perintendents, and the mutual relations of 
these administrative officials. 

“A better understanding of common prob- 
lems is desired in the relations between school 
people and boards of education,” said Dr. N. 
L. Engelhardt, in announcing the conference. 
Dr. George D. Strayer, opened the conference 
on Wednesday evening with an address on 
“The Structure and Administration of Edu- 
cation in American Democracy.” At the same 
session, Mr. George Houston, president of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, in discussing 
“Education in Our Technological Order,” 
spoke of the wide variety of problems relat- 
ing to the impact of technology upon social, 
economic, and industrial structures. The effect 
of recent technological development upon our 
governmental and social organizations was 
presented from the standpoint of the indus- 
trialist. 


The School-Board Problems Discussed 


At the second session on Thursday morning, 
August 4, the mutual problems of boards of 
education were brought to the foreground. 
The opening address, by Mrs. Henry Grattan 
Doyle, which will be found on another page 
of the JourNAL, discussed the general de- 
velopment of the work of the board of edu- 
cation and illustrated some aspects of the 
same by recounting the recent experience of 
the Washington board of handling the “red 
rider” concerning the teaching of communism. 
Dr. Clyde Moore, a member of the board of 
education of Ithaca, N. Y., declared that the 
“red rider” was nothing less than a tragedy 
because it gave communism an enormous im- 
petus through the publicity which it afforded. 
It was at the same time a blow to the ideals 
of teachers. Dr. Moore’s position was opposed 
by Mr. E. W. Kilpatrick, of Hackettstown, 
N. J., who contended that teachers should not 
be allowed to teach communism because it is 
distinctly antagonistic to democracy. 

A second important speaker of the morn- 
ing was Mr. Richard T. Greene, president of 
the board of education at Montclair, N. J., 
who argued that the board of education 
should be deeply imbued with ideals of serv- 
ice and that it should exercise lay leadership 
in the development of school policies. 

“We have been inclined too much to de- 
pend upon the superintendent of schools and 
his professional associates to carry the whole 
load of community leadership in the develop- 
ment of school policy. 

“Boards of education should keep the pub- 
lic informed and be willing to receive informa- 
tion from the public on school matters. 

“A board which appears to be arbitrary 
and impatient of criticism loses out by just 
so much the support it needs. In requesting 
school appropriations the board should be 
ready to give full explanations at public 
hearing. 

“As a group of laymen, the board of edu- 
cation has certain important functions, but 


these functions have to do not with actual 
administration but with general objectives 
and policies. There is a certain leadership for 
board members to exercise in such matters 
which can best be exercised only by laymen 
who may be taken by their community as in- 
dividuals who have no vested interest of any 
kind in the action that is being advocated. 

“It should not complacently leave educa- 
tional leadership in the hands of the superin- 
tendent of schools, but should actively take 
part in the determination of policies and in 
securing their acceptance by the public.” 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. 
George M. Davis, president of the board of 
education of New Rochelle, N. Y., made a 
plea for friendly relations between the board 
of education and all sections of the commu- 
nity. He urged that board meetings be open 
to the public and that all meetings, even 
executive meetings, be open to the represen- 
tatives of the press. 


Value of School-Board Associations 


At the luncheon meeting, Mr. Edward F. 
Ahearn, president of the board of education 
at Hartford, Conn., urged “Better Relations 
Between the Board. of Education and the 
Teachers.” An abstract of the paper will be 
found on another page of this issue. A second 
speaker at the luncheon was Mrs. William F. 
Little, member of the New Jersey State Board 
of Education, who urged that board members 
“press on, get up into a tree, and ‘holler their 
wares’ so that the community will know that 
the times as well as education have changed.” 
Mrs. Little made a strong plea for preserving 
local initiative in all matters of education. 

At the afternoon session, Mr. H. E. Stacy, 
president of the North Carolina Association 
of School Boards, pleaded for the develop- 
ment of school policies through the people 
and their representatives, the boards of edu- 
cation. He argued, too, for the development 
of state associations of school boards. In 
speaking of North Carolina, he said: “At 
first, the idea of a state association of school 
boards seemed to be a vain thing, for it was 
thought that the work of school-board mem- 
bers was purely local and that they were 
rather presumptuous in forming state associa- 
tions, for there was nothing they could do as 
an organized body. But since these state asso- 
ciations of school-board members have been 
springing up and gathering momentum, they 
are discovering something of their strength 
and power and finding avenues of expression, 
which represent the will of the people, more 
particularly than is the will of the people 
represented by teachers and school adminis- 
trators. 

“In my home state of North Carolina, our 
State Association of School Boards is only in 
the second year of its existence, but it has 
already mapped out a plan for the betterment 
of the school policy of North Carolina, for 
which it will fight vigorously at the next ses- 
sion of the general assembly of that state, 
and when we come to make ourselves felt 
before the general assembly, we can speak as 
representing the voice of the people. When 
the people leave the matter of school legisla- 
tion and school policy entirely to those pro- 
fessionally interested, they usually find that 
centralization and standardization have been 
the results. That has led in my state, and I 
dare say in many other states, to an almost 
complete state control of the public schools, 
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by way of consolidation and standardization 
of teachers, until the local communities and 
local school boards have nothing, or very 
little, to say with reference to the administra- 
tion of their schools.” 


The Argument for Federal Aid 


In discussing “federal aid for education,” 
Mr. Stacy said: “In a democracy like ours, 
unity in education and equality in education 
are required. The dual type of education 
in most of the countries of Europe, which 
provides different opportunities for different 
classes of society, must be avoided in our 
system of education, if the purposes for which 
our democracy strives are to be achieved. 

“The greatest present demand of our dem- 
ocratic system of education is equality of 
opportunity. To provide opportunities for 
children in one section of the country which 
are denied those in another section, makes 
for an unbalanced democracy, and right now 
that question is giving those sponsors of 
federal aid to education much concern. The 
average expenditure per pupil in average daily 
attendance in all public schools, both urban 
and rural, in 1936, was $88.30. The number 
of urban and rural children in average daily 
attendance was approximately the same. The 
average expenditure per pupil in the urban 
schools was $108.25, and in the rural schools 
$67.40. This is the average. Some states pay 
more than $200 per child, as compared with 
less than $20 per child in some rural com- 
munities in the southeast, and yet the tax 
rate for schools in some of those southeastern 
communities is higher than the school-tax 
rate in some of those industrial centers which 
expend annually more than $200 per pupil in 
their public-school system. 

“The distribution of federal aid for educa- 
tion should be as the needs demand, in order 
to give an equal opportunity for all to de- 
velop themselves under our democratic insti- 
tutions. The records show that in 1930, the 
farm people of the country only obtained 9 
per cent of the nation’s income, while they 
support 31 per cent of the nation’s children. 
The southeastern section of our country, with 
approximately 4,250,000 children, received 2 
per cent of the nation’s income, while the 
people of the industrial northeast, with only 
approximately twice as many children, re- 
ceived 42 per cent of the national income. 
With this inequality of opportunity in the 
education of the masses, our democracy has 
a grave situation before it in determining 
how much education it can buy. Within the 
states, we have the same problems to con- 
front us. There are the urban centers which 
can afford better educational advantages for 
their children than can some of the rural dis- 
tricts and yet, the question arises: If all the 
public schools are to be supported by the 
taxation of all the people, should not there 
be equality of opportunity? With an overload 
of children to educate and economic difficul- 
ties that confront the southeastern part of our 
country, as shown by the statistics which I 
have quoted, is it not the duty of the national 
government by federal aid to bring these sec- 
tions, so overburdened, nearer to a_ parity 
with our wealthy industrial urban centers, in 
order to maintain democracy in education 
from an educational standpoint?” 

In taking up the problem, “What Educa- 
tion Does My Community Desire,” Mr. 
Francis J. Brady, chairman of the school 
committee of Providence, R. I., urged closer 
co-operation of the industrial and commercial 
forces of the community with the schools. 

(Concluded on page 88) 
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LIFEGUARDS 
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The Goodyear LifeGuard consists of a reserve inner tire 
inside a regular tube, both inflated by the same valve. 
When the casing blows out, this inner tire retains enough 
air to support the bus without lurch or sway until it can 
be slowed down to a safe normal stop. 


LIFEGUARD, a registered trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, fully protected by patents. 


FOR COMPLETE TIRE-SAFETY, 


Loon, 


VERY school bus should be 
equipped with Goodyear 
LifeGuards for the same reason 
that many states now require 
safety glass, all-steel bodies and 
approved brakes—to protect the 
lives of children. 


For LifeGuards are the only sure 
protection in the world against 
the peril of tire failure on the 
road. They make the worst 
blowout as harmless 


as a slow leak! 


wi 


The diagram below shows you 
how, and why, LifeGuards take 
the place of inner tubes inside 
your tires. Should the outer 
casing fail the LifeGuard’s re- 
serve “inner tire” holds enough 
air to carry a heavy bus to a safe 
stop under perfect control. 
There’s no lurch, no sway, no 
danger! 


LifeGuards are invulnerable to 
the bruises, cuts, punctures and 
other injuries that cause tire 
failure. They enable you to 
run any tire longer with 
absolute safety—more than 
saving their cost in extra 
mileage! You can put Life- 
Guards in any make of tire, 
but for maximum protec- 
tion put them in Goodyear 
All-Weathers—the safest 


non-skid tire on any road. 
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to adequately service your needs. 


Practically every student in the class can be 
working on a different problem at the same 
time when your science laboratory is equipped 
with a Standard Current Distribution System. 


Will distribute AC and DC current simultaneously 
and in a wide selection of voltages. 


can be as simple or elaborate as may be necessary 


Write us for full details. 
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Interested in their Science Work? 
How can they help it 


with the diversification 
offered by STANDARD 
LABORATORY PANELS 


Equipment 
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* THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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RECENT COURT DECISIONS ON 
SCHOOL LAW 


A Kentucky statute provides that a person 
eligible to membership on a board of education 
must possess the equivalent of an eighth-grade 
education and a teacher’s affidavit to that effect. 
A case recently tried challenged the eligibility 
of a school-board member with the result that 
the court excluded him from office.’ 

The state supreme court of Washington has 
decided that a school district is liable for the 
negligent acts or omissions of its officers or 
agents acting within the scope of their authority. 
A school district which permitted a WPA in- 
structor to conduct tumbling classes in its build- 
ing and allowed him to use its mats and notified 
pupils’ parents that WPA would conduct 
tumbling classes and gave parents an opportunity 
of forbidding their children from attending it, 
could not be held responsible for injuries to 
pupils who joined the class contrary to the 
parents’ wishes and were injured as a result of 
the instructor’s negligence. A school district is 
not an insurer of the safety of children in its 
charge.” 

The New York appellate court recently decided 
that the common council of the city of White 
Plains, in acting upon the recommendations of 
the mayor to reduce the budget of the board of 
education, has the power only to amend the 
budget as to the tctal amount which will be 
expended for education purposes.* 

The Oregon supreme court has held that the 
statute providing for the compulsory retirement 


1Commonwealth by Meredith y. Moye, 116 Southwestern 
reporter 2d 952, 273 Ky. 384. 

*Walter v. Everett School Dist. No. 24, 70 Pacific 
Reporter 2d 689, Wash 

*Board of Education of city of White Plains v. Rogers, 
15 Northeastern Reporter 2d 401, 278 N. Y. 66, N. Y 


of teachers of the age of 65 in school districts 
of 20,000 or more population, but permitting 
teachers over 65 years of age to teach in non- 
tenure districts, is not invalid on the ground that 
it denied equal protection of the law, since the 
compulsory retirement provision applied alike 
to all teachers within the same class.* 

A permanent-tenure teacher in Indiana, who 
was not furnished employment, could sue on an 
indefinite teacher’s tenure contract, notwith- 
standing that the teacher entered into a new 
contract with the township for each of the two 
years after he had taught continuously for five 
years, where each contract provided that the 
teacher-tenure law should be in full force in the 
contract.° 

A New Jersey court has decided that the 
evidence sustained a finding of the board of edu- 
cation that the teacher was guilty of misrepre- 
sentation and fraud in making an application for 
a loan and that thereby the teacher was guilty 
of conduct unbecoming a teacher, justifying the 
teacher’s dismissal.° 

The California supreme court recently held 
that the statute providing for the granting of a 
leave of absence to teachers for travel and study 
for the benefit of the schools and the pupils of 
the district, and the payment of compensation to 
the teacher during the leave of absence, if so 
specified by a written agreement, would not be 
presumed to be applicable to the leave granted 
the teacher in the absence of a showing that the 
leave was granted for the purpose of travel or 
study, or that the written agreement providing 
for the payment of compensation was entered 
into between the board of trustees and the 
teacher.” 





‘Campbell v. 
Oreg. 

5Spice Valley School Tp. of Lawrence County v. Rizer, 
15 Northeastern Reporter 2d 390, Ind. 

*Smith v. Carty, 199 A. 12, 120, N. J. L. 335, affirming 
188 Atlantic Reporter 455, 15 N. J. Misc. 142. 

Standard Elementary School Dist. of Kern County v. 
Healy, 79 Pacific Reporter 2d 128, Calif. App. 


Aldrich, 70 Pacific Reporter 2d 257, 


Branch Of ices In Principal Cities 


SCHOOL LAW 


¢ A new law went into effect in Illinois on 
July 1, whereby the school boards of that state 
must provide annual budgets. The law says that 
a tentative budget must be prepared containing 
(a) estimates of revenues and expenditures, (5) 
must specify the several objects and purposes 
for which appropriations are made, and (c) 
specify the amount appropriated for each object 
and purpose. Such tentative budget must be 
open to public inspection and at least one public 
hearing must be called. The budget in its final 
form must be adopted within the first quarter of 
the fiscal year.— No further appropriation can 
be made at any other time during the fiscal year 
unless: (a) the majority of the legal voters sanc- 
tion it; (b) an emergency arises —in which case 
a two-thirds vote of the school board approves it. 

4 The question whether “married women having 
husbands able to support them shall be employed 
as teachers in the public schools” is to be sub- 
mitted to a referendum vote in the cities of 
Boston, Somerville, Cambridge, Worcester, Spring- 
field, and Lynn, Mass. The school authorities 
of these cities feel that this much-discussed ques- 
tion of policy shall finally be decided by the 
taxpayers. 

¢ At Colfax, Wis., a teacher was dropped from 
her position, whereupon she attempted through 
court action, to oust two members of the school 
board. The claim was set up that one of the 
members was a rural mail carrier, hence was in- 
eligible for local office, and that the other had 
been selling supplies to the schools. The claims 
could not be substantiated and the case was 
dismissed. 

4 School boards in Wisconsin may not require 
vaccination of teachers and school employees, 
according to a recent ruling of Attorney General 
Orland S. Loomis. In his decision, Mr. Loomis 
held that the regulation is invalid as being un- 
reasonable, because it is not necessary for the 
preservation of public health. The opinion was 
requested by the board of education of Oshkosh. 
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School Administration News 
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NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS SHOW DE- 
CLINE IN ENROLLMENT 


For the first time in nearly a generation the 
number of pupils enrolled in the schools of New 
York City has begun to decrease. Superintendent 
of Schools Harold G. Campbell, in his thirty- 
ninth annual report, reveals that in the school year 
1936-37, the average number of school children 
registered was 1,116,266, or 4,818 less than the 
previous year. 

The decline in pupil enrollment occurs only 
in the elementary schools, but is so large as to 
offset increased registration in high schools, vo- 
cational schools, and junior high schools. 

The day high schools registered 250,417, or an 
increase of 3,309 over the year 1935-36. The 
gain is wiped out by an 18,246 loss in the ele- 
mentary schools to show a net loss of 4,818 pupils. 
The decline is attributed mainly to restricted 
immigration and the declining birth rate. 

It is interesting to note that the kindergartens 
show a gain of 793 pupils, or 2.06 per cent, 
while the regular elementary-school grades show 
a loss of 18,246, or 2.67 per cent. Despite the 
kindergarten gain, however, further enrollment 
decreases are expected in the elementary schools 
in years to come. It was pointed out that even 
though the depression kept boys and girls in 
school longer, with the graduation of large 
groups, the net result has been a loss of pupils 
which will tend to assume greater proportions in 
the vears to come. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL SITUATION 


Last March, the city of Birmingham, Ala., 
appointed a committee of three citizens, headed 
by Mr. Mervyn H. Sterne as chairman; to make 
a thorough study of the affairs of the local school 
system. The officers and employees of the board 


The Heywood SDK 15 
is a compact, modern desk which saves valuable 


space without sacrifice of comfort. 
bility in room arrangement, too, and in the space of 
a few minutes may be changed from straight-aisle 
alignment to any desired group or special study 
formations. The SDK 15 is available with chromium 
plated or enamelled tubing. May we tell you in 
detail about this and other practical, modern school 
desks recently introduced by Heywood-Wakefield? 


The H-W School 
Furniture Cata- 
logue is now 
ready . 
copy is yours 
for the asking. 
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of education were requested to co-operate with 
the committee. 

A report now made by the committee and 
published in pamphlet form, begins with the fact 
that the cost of maintaining the schools on a 
nine months’ basis for the year 1937-38, amounted 
to $2,758,000. It is shown that the cost of ad- 
ministration was $70,387; instruction and general 
supervision, $41,429; instruction proper, $2,213,- 
817; co-ordinate activities, $139,857; operation 
of school plant, $157,117; fixed charges, $23,800; 
and maintenance of school plant, $77,999. 

The question which the committee sought to 
answer was whether the schools of Birmingham 
were operated with reasonable efficiency and econ- 
omy. It was found that the per-capita pupil cost 
was exceedingly low. Only two comparable cities 
showed a lower cost. 

On the question of efficiency, the committee 
invited the judgment of Dr. George D. Strayer, 
a recognized authority, who after two weeks of 
intensive study was prepared to hold that on 
tests administered throughout the United States, 
Birmingham ranks well above the average. He 
also attested to the fact that the schools are 
economically administered. 

By way of conclusions, Dr. Strayer submitted 
that the school properties are not properly main- 
tained. Here and there repairs are sadly needed. 
Some of the conditions endanger the health and 
safety of the children. He found that in the 
keeping of records and documents the administra- 
tive offices are well conducted. 

The board of education finds itself confronted 
with a deficit of $532,000 for the school year 
1938-39, based on a nine months’ term with the 
existing salary scale. The committee proposes an 
emergency program whereby salary reductions to 
the amount of $175,000 will be made. Other econ- 
omies to be effected will amount to $57,000. The 
sum of $50,000 is to be secured through antici- 
pated receipts to be paid in September, 1939, 
and the balance of $250,000 is to be provided by 
the city of Birmingham. 


The decline in income has been due to a reduc- 
tion in the assessed valuation of the city from 
$232,130,915 in 1929, to $160,359,773 in 1937. 
The board of education now proposes to add 
$100,000 to the school fund with every $2,000,- 
000 increase in the assessed valuation. 


Progress in Shelbyville, Tennessee 


The public schools of Shelbyville, Tenn., have 
inaugurated a visiting-teacher program in an at- 
tempt to sell parents and pupils on the idea of 
education. Shelbyville and Bedford County are 
co-operating in a one-half-million-dollar school- 
building program. 

The public schools have had in operation for 
some time so-called separate lunch and play ex- 
ercise periods, which are operated from the stand- 
point of health. 

The teachers and pupils of Shelbyville recently 
staged a historical pageant, entitled, “Bedford 
County Marches On.” The pageant was put on 
following a year’s research work and practice on 
the part of both teachers and pupils. The pur- 
pose of the performance was to inform the public 
and the school patrons regarding the local history. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


¢ Wakefield, Mass. A course in the Italian 
language will be offered in the high school, begin- 
ning with the fall term. Approximately twenty- 
five students have enrolled for the course. 

¢ Dale, Ind. A four-year course in agriculture 
has been introduced in the Dale High School for 
the next year. 

4 Stockton, Kans. A new agricultural building 
has been erected adjacent to the high school. The 
new department of vocational agriculture will 
become a part of the high-school curriculum with 
the opening of the fall term. Lewis I. Thomas is 
the new instructor of the department. 

¢ Bayfield, Wis. A special committee has rec- 
ommended to the school board that a commercial 
course be established. 

(Concluded on page 62) 
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Sealex Linoleum is fully guaranteed. 
Write the Contract Division for new 
free book, “The Ideal Floor for all 
School Areas.” 


, CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
: KEARNY, N. J. 
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(Concluded from page 60) 


# Russel, Ky. The school board has rented a 
cottage in West Russel, in which a training school 
for girls will be conducted as an NYA project. 

4 Florence, Ky. The Florence County schools 
are conducting a schoolbook and periodical re- 
novating project. An allotment of $2,676 has been 
made by the WPA. The project provides em- 
ployment for needy persons in the cleaning, 
mending, and rebinding of schoolbooks. 

4 Bonduel, Wis. A four-year high school will 
be maintained. It has been voted to establish a 
commercial course. 

4 Mazomanie, Wis. A four-year agricultural 
course has been introduced in the high school. 

4 Mr. Frederick R. Sullivan, of Boston, Mass., 
has proposed a plan for a six-year evening high- 
school course, with certificates equivalent to the 
day high-school diploma. 

¢ Beginning with April 1, 1939, the board of 
education of Peoria, Ill., which now has twenty- 
one ward members, will be reduced to seven 
members elected from the city at large. 

¢ St. Louis, Mo. Revised courses in seven sub- 
jects have been introduced in the elementary 
schools with the opening of the new school year. 
The courses are the results of changes prepared 
by seven divisional committees, each consisting 
of fifteen teachers, principals, and supervisors. 
The subjects affected are grammar, reading, his- 
tory, and civics. 

¢ A $50,000 WPA grant has been obtained to 
prepare material for visual education in the 
schools of St. Louis County, Mo. The grant makes 
provision for the employment of 66 men and 
women during the year. The work has started 
with the making of costumes of all nations to 
permit the school children to see them in con- 
nection with their studies in the social sciences, 
geography, and history. 

4 The board of education of Northville, Mich.. 
has adopted an apprentice plan whereby a boy 
will work 20 hours a week for some business con- 
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cern in the village for a minimum wage of 20 
cents an hour, and spend an equal number of 
hours in school. 

¢ The board of education of Peoria, Ill., has 
ruled that in all contracts pertaining to school 
construction projects and maintenance union 
labor be recognized. 

4 The Federation of McGuffey Societies held a 
meeting in Detroit, on July 1, in memory of 
William Holmes McGuffey, author of the “Eclec- 
tic Readers.” Six hundred delegates were present 
as the guests of Henry Ford. The celebration in- 
cluded the dedication by Henry Ford of the 
Ackley Covered Bridge, brought to Greenfield 
Village from West Alexander, Pa., birthplace of 
Mr. McGuffey. The McGuffey birthplace, a two- 
room log cabin, is also in the village. 

# West Bend, Wis. A special committee has 
been appointed by the school district to undertake 
a survey of the school situation. The study will 
include possibilities for a separate junior high 
school and the needs for vocational education. 
A census, to be conducted by the committee, 
will be far more complete than the annual school 
census and will be done entirely by volunteer 
labor. 

¢ A Smith-Hughes course in agriculture has 
been introduced in the high school at Melrose, 
Wis. 

¢ North Providence, R. I. The school board 
has voted to inaugurate a ninth grade in the 
school system, beginnjng with September. 

4 The school board of Lawrence, Kans., has re- 
ceived a report from Dr. B. A. Nash, of the 
University School of Education, giving the results 
of a testing survey in the schools. Recognizing 
the unsatisfactory conditions brought about by 
extensive “failing” of children each year, the 
Lawrence schools undertook to alleviate some of 
the evils of the old-fashioned promotion system. 
The number of failures has been greatly reduced. 
As a rule, no child is retained in the first six 
grades longer than seven years. Some benefits 
have resulted from the plan: there has been less 
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Tt’ 5 Rack to School We Go 


Back to lessons and to books—to books which 
now must stand the hardest kind of use. 


The service which these books will give 


depends, to a large extent, on the board 
used for the covers. 


When Binders Board is specified, you can 
be sure of obtaining the best possible foun- 
dation for the bindings. Binders Board is 
dense and durable. Books Bound in Binders 
Board are Bound to Last. 


It will always be to your advantage to in- 
clude this clause in all book orders— 


“‘Books to be bound in Binders Board made 
according to Commerical Standard CS 50-34.”’ 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


C. L. LLOYD, Secretary 


New York City 
MEMBERS 


Colonial Board Co., Manchester, Conn. Fibreboard Products Inc., San Francisco 

Consolidated Paper Co., Monroe, Mich. C.H. Norton Co., N. Westchester, Conn. 

The Davey Company, Jersey City, N.J. Otter River Mills, Inc., Otter River, Mass. 
Fandango Mills........ Millburn, N. J. 





truancy; the enrollment has been larger; and the 
average daily attendance better; there has been 
less maladjustment; slow-learning children have 
been advanced and are encouraged to carry on 
at a pace as nearly as possible in accordance 
with their abilities. 

While improvements have resulted from the 
changed policy, the report indicates that the plan 
is responsible for considerable difficulty. Children 
of such varied mental abilities do not work 
together successfully since they cannot accom- 
plish similar amounts or quality of work. This 
difficulty has been met, in part, by groups within 
the grades to accommodate the accelerated, the 
average, and the restricted. It is impossible for a 
teacher to give much needed assistance. 

# Montgomery, Ala. A_ curriculum-revision 
program carried out in the public schools during 
the past two years, has witnessed trends toward 
a creative-activity program and individual in- 
struction in the elementary grades. The courses 
of study for high schools have been enriched; and 
a uniform course of study for junior high schools 
has been accepted, including music, art apprecia- 
tion, current events, and guidance. One of the 
large high schools, the Baldwin Junior High 
School, has provided courses in Spanish and com- 
mercial studies. The Montgomery County High 
School, at Ramer, has added vocal music, and 
the Sidney Lanier High School, in Montgomery, 
has added a number of courses, including distribu- 
tive education for boys and girls, consumer 
economics, debating, and dramatics, and enlarged 
the offerings in industrial arts. Motion-picture 
machines and radios have been added as part of 
the equipment in the schools. 

4 Carrollton, Mo. Textbooks will be furnished 
in the high school on the rental plan this year. 
New textbooks have been purchased and old ones 
cleaned and rebound. 

A course in personal problems will be offered, 
under the direction of a special instructor. The 
course covers such topics as practical psychology, 
how to get along with employers and the public, 
and general business practice and problems. 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Will Make Your School Books 
Last Twice as Long and 
Keep Them Clean 


SAVING YOUR BOOKS 


from Daily Wear and Handling 





ORDER NOW -.-- before your books become 


Soiled and Damaged 





SAMPLES FREE 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Miles C. Holden, President 








Personal News of School 
Officials 


SE ER EE 


@ Mr. Crarence Livepercer, formerly principal of the 
Washburne Continuation School, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed a district superintendent of elementary schools, 
to succeed Miss Mary Dunleavy. 

@ Mr. Joun A. Bartxy has been appointed president 
of the Chicago Teachers’ College. 

@ Mr. G. E. Loomis, of Big Rapids, Mich., has become 
superintendent of schools at Traverse City. Mr. Loomis 
has been succeeded by M. L. McCoy, formerly of Iron 
River 

@ Mr. Leo P. Casey, formerly headmaster of the Shurt- 
leff Junior High School at Chelsea, Mass., has been elected 
superintendent of schools. He succeeds George C. Francis. 
@ Mr. R. F. Lewis, of Marshfield, Wis., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Waukesha. 

@ Dr. L. B. Ezetr, of Bethany College, Lindsborg, 
Kans., has become assistant professor of education in 
the Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Tex. 

@ Supr. J. C. Youns, of the Remus Consolidated School, 
Remus, Mich., has been re-elected for a third term. 

@ Super. L. D. Henperson, of Burlingame, Calif., has 
been re-elected for a four-year term. 
@ Mr. Frepertck F. Martin, of 
Calif, has accepted the position of 
schools at Chico, Calif 

@ Mr. M. W. Linn has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Greenwich, Conn., Mr. Linn, who was formerly 
assistant superintendent, succeeds E. C. Andrews. 

@ The board of education of Topeka, Kans., has re- 
Organized with the election of Mr. Ratpu R. Baer as 
president; Mr. J. W. F. Hucues as vice-president; E. E. 
SALLEE as‘ business manager; and ExrizasetH G. DoNALp- 
SON as treasurer. 

@ Dr. Wirtrmam E. Younc, formerly on the staff of 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., has been appointed 
director of the Division of Elementary Education for the 
New York State Education Department 

@ Dr. Hersert SpeNcEeR Jones has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Gary, Ind. 

@ Dr. H. €. Orson has been elected president of the 
board of education at Virginia, Minn. Dr. H. B. Ewens 
was named clerk. 


Redondo Beach, 
superintendent of 





@ Miss RutH B. Jerrris has been elected president of 
the board of education at Janesville, Wis. Francis C. 
GRANT was elected vice-president, and V. E. Ktiontz 
was renamed clerk. 

@ Mrs. W. A. Parr has been re-elected president of the 
board of education at Wausau, Wis 

@ Mr. N. E. Masterson has been re-elected president 
of the board of education at Stevens Point, Wis. F. A. 
NEUBERGER was renamed secretary. 

@ Mr. F. H. Berc has been elected president of the 
board of education at Ishpeming, Mich. Dr. M. M. Main 
was elected secretary. 


@ Mr. Wirit1am J. Steeman has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the board of education at Superior, Wis. A. E. 
WESTLUND was re-elected vice-president, and L. A. 


NICHOLS was renamed secretary 

@ Dr. Henry Martin has been elected president of the 
board of education at New Britain, Conn. 

@ Mr. Lynn J. TuHompson has been elected president 
of the board of education at Minneapolis, Minn. Muss 
HeLten BauMAN was elected secretary. 

@ Mr. M. E. West has been re-elected president of the 
board of education at Fond du Lac, Wis. 

@ Dr. C. A. Mitcnett has been elected president of 
the board of education at Benton Harbor, Mich. Mrs 
D. C. Cook was elected secretary 

@ Dr. C. A. Lunn has been re-elected as president of 
the board of education at Muskegon Heights, Mich. 

@ Mr. Franxiin N. Kornuwavus has been re-elected 
president of the board of education at Oakland, Calif. 

@ Mr. Norton J. Wiivitams has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the board of education at Neenah, Wis. 

@ Mr. Wriitiam A. Marsu has been elected president 
of the board of education at Wyandotte, Mich 

@ Mr. F. W. Netson has been elected president of 
the board of education at Racine, Wis 

@ Dr. Sytvester R. ToorHaKker has been elected presi- 
dent of the board of education at Highland Park, Mich 
@ The board of education of Saginaw, Mich., has re- 
organized with the election of Mr. Franx E. BasTIAn 
as president; Cuartes G. MILNE as_ vice-president; 
Cuartes A. D. Dati as secretary; and Leonarp A. 
HENNING as treasurer. 

@ Mr. A. B. Cartiste has been elected president of the 
board of education at Port Huron, Mich. Rev. N. § 
SICHTERMAN was elected vice-president, and Roy S&S. 
RICHARDS, secretary. 

@ Mr. Frank LEesire 
school board of Altamont, 
at his home on July 30 


member of the 
for nineteen years, died 


ANDREWS, a 
Ill., 


@ The board of education of Muskegon, Mich., has re- 
organized with the election of C. W. Marsn as presi- 
dent; Harotp M. Tuurston as secretary; and M. E. A. 
AAMODT as treasurer. 

@ Mr. Russert H. Downey has been re-elected as 
president of the school board at South Bend, Ind. 

@ Mr. Donato W. Miiieen has been elected pres- 
ident of the school board at Gary, Ind. 

@ The board of education at El Dorado, Kans., has 
reorganized with the election of D. F. Burttn as pres- 
ident; H. J. Overnotser as vice-president; and Mrs. 
RutH FLANAGAN as clerk. 

@ The board of education at Pittsburg, Kans., has re- 
organized with the election of Joe Batten as president; 
E. A. SELLMANSBERGER as vice-president; Miss THELMA 
Werme as clerk; and R. R. PeTerson as treasurer. 

@ The board of education of Great Bend, Kans., has 
reorganized with the election of Don C. HemIncer as 
president; Harotp Macurpy as vice-president; and H. 
C,. Corecrove as clerk. 

@ The board of education of Wichita, Kans., has re- 
organized with the election of Mr. Jonn B. Bryant as 
president; Wrisur H. Jones as vice-president; and Louis 
GERTEIS as secretary-treasurer. 

@ Mr. H. A. Crane has been elected president of the 
board of education at Fort Scott, Kans. 

@ The board of education at Kansas City, Kans., has 
reorganized with the election of Frank RUSHTON as 
president; W. R. Honnett as vice-president; and 
Grorce Wripper as clerk. 

@ Mrs. Apian G. Woop has been elected president of 
the Santa Barbara County board of education at Santa 
Barbara, Calif. Mrs. Wood succeeds William J. Wilson. 

@ Mr. E. J. Van Ornum has been elected president 
of the school board at Iron River, Mich. Mr. H. H. 
FRAILING was named treasurer. 

@ The board of education at Moorhead, Minn., has re- 





organized with the re-election of Mr. Epcar E. SHARP 
as president; Mr. O. D. Hicpe as secretary; and Mr. 
Frep G. SHARP as treasurer. 

@ Mr. Epwin B. Lone, of Millersburg, Pa., has been 


elected superintendent of schools at 
succeeds Roy L. VanScoten 

@ Dr. Ernest E. Orrret has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Hemet, Calif., to succeed Paul G. 
Ward. Mr. Ward had served the Hemet schools for 
seventeen years, and had completed half a century of 
service in the California schools. One of his outstanding 
achievements was the building of a large swimming pool 
on the high-school grounds, which has been named the 
Ward Pool in recognition of the efforts made in behalf 
of better recreation. 
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School Administration in Action 





NEW RULES GOVERNING POWERS 
OF IRONWOOD SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS 


The board of education of Ironwood, Mich., 
has approved new rules prepared by Supt. 
Arthur E. Erickson, outlining the duties of 
the superintendent, the board’s secretary, and 
other school officials. Under the rules, the su- 
perintendent must act both as professional 
adviser to the board in the formulation of 
policies for the government of the schools, 
and as exclusive agent of the board to carry 
out its policies. Duties delegated to the su- 
perintendent must be executed in accordance 
with the policies adopted by the board, and 
all acts performed by the superintendent are 
subject to review and to final approval by 
the board. The rules read, in part, as follows: 


Superintendent’s Duties 

1. The superintendent shall be privileged, and 
it shall be his duty, to attend all meet ngs of the 
board; and he may attend all board committee 
meetings, except he shall not be present at any 
board or board committee meetings during the 
time when his salary and tenure are being con- 
sidered, unless his presence is requested by the 
board. He shall have the right to speak at board 
meetings on all matters before the board. 

2. Control of the schools of the school district 
shall be unified, with all school activities thereof 
centered in the superintendent and all employees 
of the board under the superintendent’s direction 
and directly responsible to him. 

3. The superintendent shall nominate or rec- 
ommend all principals, supervisors, teachers, 
clerks, janitors, and other employees of the board. 

4. The superintendent shall recommend the 
assignment, transfer, and promotion of all em- 
ployees of the board. 

5. The superintendent when necessary shall rec- 
ommend the suspension and dsmissal of em- 
ployees of the board or of pupils enrolled in the 
schools of the school district. The superintendent 
may suspend any employees or pupils until the 
next meeting of the board. 

6. The superintendent shall have supervision 
of all instruction and the control and manage- 
ment of all pupils. He shall be responsible for 
the making of curriculums and courses of study, 
and the formulation of programs of school ac- 
tivities, and for keeping all the records of the 
school district. 

7. The superintendent shall recommend text- 
books, instructional supplies, and school equip- 
ment. 

8. The superintendent shall keep a continuous 
census and enforce compulsory-attendance laws. 

9. The superintendent shall prepare the annual 
budget and submit it to the board for approval, 
and make such corrections or revisions as the 
board may direct. 

10. The superintendent shall have control and 
supervision of all school buildings, grounds, and 
equipment. 

11. The superintendent shall have authority to 
make purchases not exceeding $100 in amount, 
if included in the annual budget. On amounts 
over $100 authorization shall be secured from 
the purchasing committee of the board of 
education. 

12. The superintendent may delegate to sub- 
ordinates any of the powers and duties which 
the board has entrusted to him, but in every 
instance he shall continue to be responsible to 
the board for the execution of the powers and 
duties delegated. 


Duties of the Secretary 
1. It shall be the duty of the secretary to keep 
an accurate record of the proceedings of the 
board of education and its committees: have 
custody of the records of the board, including 
seal, contracts, securities, title papers, books of 


record, insurance policies, rece!pts, bills, canceled 
bonds and coupons, and board correspondence, 
sign records of board, school warrants, school- 
board contracts, make proper reports to the state 
and to the Federal Government; keeping record 
of contracts; record of employees of the board 
— past and present; publish board minutes and 
notices; notify members of meetings; handle 
board correspondence includ:ng the notification 
of all interested parties of board action, and 
execute contracts authorized by the board and 
such other contracts as occur in the ordinary 
business conduct of the school district and shall 
exercise care that all bond and interest payments 
are made at the proper time. 

2. He shall examine school district payrolls, 
collect, and disburse school funds on proper 
authorization; report regularly the condition of 
the various board funds; keep financ‘al records; 
audit claims against the board; insure school 
property ; recommend tranfers of funds from one 
budget appropriation to another; prepare annual 
inventory of board property, and make annual 
financial report. 

3. The secretary shall supervise the school- 
district election of board members, the voting of 
questions and the voting of bonds, supervise the 
registration of qualified voters; recommend the 
appointment of qualified local residents to act as 
members on the registration and election boards, 
all to conform to the requirements of the state 
school and election laws. 

4. To perform such other duties as are or shall 
be required by law or by the board of education, 
or delegated by the superintendent of schools. 

5. The duties of the secretary enumerated 
above shall be carried on under the direction 
and control of the superintendent of schools. 


A STUDY IN REMEDIAL READING 


The public schools of Alliance, Ohio, under 
the direction of Mr. H. R. Partridge, superin- 
tendent of schools, during the school year 
1937-38 conducted a series of tests to meas- 
ure certain specific reading abilities of the 
school children. The Gates tests were used and 
the abilities measured were: (1) reading to 
appreciate general significance, (2) reading to 
predict the outcome of given tests, (3) read- 
ing to understand precise directions, and (4) 
reading to note details. 

Following the tests, the pupils who scored 
a year under the norm of their grade in grade 
four, or who were a year and a half under 
the norm in grades five, six, and seven, were 
given special work in reading. The purpose 
of the work was to find the specific difficulty, 
and to apply the special help that would help 
the individual to gain the desired reading 
ability. This work was conducted under the 
direction of Mrs. Gladys Newhouser. 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD 


At graduations, clothes are snappy, 
And praise is scattered like the dust; 
The students ask in tones quite happy, 
“Who hold the people’s sacred trust? 
The School Board!” 


Each now and then, the local mayor, 
With nothing else to talk about, 
Will ask, in speaking to the air, 
“How could the city do without 
The School Board?” 


But when there’s wrong in any matter, 
With no one known to take the blame, 
Officials cough, the people chatter, 
And do not hesitate to name 
The School Board! 
— Paul McCann. 
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A total of 100 pupils in three grade schools 
received this remedial instruction. The pupils 
received help in word recognition, in oral 
reading of new material on their level of 
comprehension, in reading for comprehension, 
in rapid reading, and in the development of 
a desire to read. 

A variety of methods were used. Many tests 
were given as a means of checking up on 
individual progress, and new methods were 
used to further the remedial work. As a result 
of the special instruction, practically every 
pupil showed a gain in reading ability. 

During the year 1938-39, the work will be 
continued with special emphasis being given 
to pupils in the junior and senior high schools, 
Every teacher will be considered a teacher of 
reading. From ten to fifteen teachers have 
attended special summer reading courses to 
assist them in the prevention and remedying 
of reading difficulties. 


AN INCIDENT IN SCHOOL 
LEGISLATION 


The outstanding event in the school legis- 
iation of the year was enacted in the state of 
Illinois. Here a bill was introduced which pro- 
vided for a state board of education and made 
the office of state superintendent of public 
instruction an appointive instead of an elec- 
tive one. It received ample publicity and wide 
discussion throughout the state and then was 
ingloriously defeated. 

The press reported that the bill proposed 
a state school board which would have the 
power to prescribe standards for a minimum 
program of education in the state and enforce 
its standards by withholding state distributive 
funds. The discussions engaged in hinged upon 
the foregoing provision. It enabled the pro- 
ponents and the opponents to vent their 
arguments. 

The one argued that the bill insured uni- 
formity in the educational standards and gave 
directions and momentum to efforts of the 
schools, and took the office of state superin- 
tendent out of the turmoil of political conten- 
tion. The other contended that the bill under- 
mined the rights of the local citizen to partic- 
ipate in the control of the schools and to 
voice his choice in the selection of an educa- 
tional leader. 

It required but little to arouse the average 
voter to a spirit of antagonism against what 
he believed to be an infraction upon his rights 
of citizenship. Unless he went deeper into the 
merits of the question, satisfied himself as to 
the soundness of the proposal and the higher 
objectives to be attained, he was bound to be 
led astray. 

All this goes to show that even the most 
meritorious measure requires championship on 
the part of those who enjoy public confidence 
if it is to become a law. The educators of 
Illinois were not sufficiently articulate in order 
to inform the public mind. The politicians 
clung to what they believed to be the popular 
side of the question. They usually move along 
lines of least resistance. 

It is regrettable that the great State of 
Illinois did not rise to the acceptance of a 
policy which is widely required in the field 
of school administration and which ought no 
longer to be a question of political con- 
troversy. The thousands of small school units 
would be better off if some state governing 
authority weeded out the trailer and derelict 
in charge of their schools and held rigidly to 
accepted standards under penalty of the loss 
of state support. The citizen surrenders noth- 
ing of his rights if he yields to high standards 
in the administration of the schools. 
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Kewaunee Unit Kitchens. 
Free on request. 


Just off the Press! Shows complete 
new line of Unit Kitchen Furni- 
Storage, 
Utility and Wardrobe Cabinets, 
Serving Tables and Chairs; Auto- 
matic Adjustable Kitchen Stools, 
etc. Also contains 12 Blue Print 
Layouts showing floor plans for 
various sizes of complete Modern 
Sent 
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New KEWAUNEE 
Has Solved Our 


Hundreds of schools have been able to handle larger classes and 
more classes per day by simply replacing space-wasting, out-of- 
date furniture with new Kewaunee Furniture. Kewaunee Furni- 
ture uses floor space economically, 
for each student, handles more students in the same space, makes 
class rooms available every period and large classes more easily 


rovides ample working space 


Write today for the Kewaunee Furniture Catalog. It illustrates 
and gives complete details on Kewaunee Furniture for Labora- 
tories, Home Economics or Vocational Class Rooms. 
without cost, to buyers. Write for your copy. 


LABORATORY FURNITU 


It’s sent 


Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Eastern Branch; 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, Ill. 
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Teachers and Administration 
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DEMOCRACY IN SCHOOLS URGED 


Schools Herold C. Hunt, 
of New Rochelle, N. Y., has recently urged that 
teachers be given the right to participate in 
school administration as a means of casting off 
the yoke that has fettered fine educational ac- 
complishment so long. 

Dr. Hunt, speaking before a conference on ele- 
mentary education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, on the subject of “Democracy in Or- 
ganization and Administration,” said “there is 
ample reason for the swelling ranks of educational 
discontents, due to increasing membership in the 
American Federation of Teachers and to other 
forms of teacher activity denoting rising dissatis- 
faction with things as they are.” 

He asked teachers to co-operate intelligently in 
solving the problem of teacher dissatisfaction. 
He pointed to his own school system as an ex- 
ample of democratic school administration where 
both teachers and pupils have an active voice 
in the administration of the schools. 


Superintendent of 


MEN RETURN TO TEACHING 


The officials of the New York City school sys- 
tem have reported that the man teacher is again 
returning to the schools. For years men consti- 
tuted only from 12 to 13 per cent of the teaching 
staff; in recent years the percentage has arisen 
somewhat. Last year nearly 30 per cent of the 
new appointees — 29.02 per cent to be exact 
were men. In 1936 the percentage was even more, 
the men constituting 34 per cent of the new ap- 
pointees. At the present time, the proportion of 
men in the teaching staff has reached an all-time 
high of 16.1 per cent 

An increasing tendency for men to return to 
teaching has been apparent since the business de- 


pression made the steady salary and the pension 
rights of the teacher an attractive economic prize. 

The statistics show that of 2,370 teachers and 
supervisors appointed to the schools last year, 689 
were men. In the elementary schools, long re- 
garded as woman’s exclusive field, 22 per cent of 
the appointees were men, while in the previous 
year they made up little more than 5 per cent of 
the staff. In the day high schools the appoint- 
ments last year were about evenly divided — 321 
men and 322 women. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


4 The Palm Beach (Florida) County Classroom 
Teachers’ Association has urged that teachers be 
paid each month for twelve months in the year, 
instead of the present system of payment, which 
covers nine months. A similar request by teachers 
has been presented to the board of education of 
Bristol, Conn. Supt. Karl A. Reiche stated that 
the finance board had ruled that teachers cannot 
be paid during periods they are not working. 

4 On July 18, the school board of Johnstown, 
Pa., requested 30 married teachers to resign. The 
letter asking the resignations declared that the 
marriage of women teachers creates a dual re- 
sponsibility which interferes with the undivided 
services for which the school board is paying. 
Qualified persons who are waiting for an op- 
portunity to teach are prevented from teaching by 
married women teachers. 

4 Meriden, Conn. The board of education has 
amended its rules, extending from 65 to 70 years 
the compulsory retirement age of teachers. It 
was ruled that employment after the age of 65 
will be at the discretion of the board. 

4 Supt. E. D. Cline, of Dubuque, Iowa, has 
reported to the school board that 85 per cent of 
all teachers in the Dubuque schools hold master’s 
or bachelor’s degrees. In 1930-31, less than 40 
per cent of the teachers had completed a four- 
year college course. It is the stated policy of the 


school system to employ as new teachers college 
graduates and to encourage teachers in service to 
earn the master’s degree. 

4 New Britain, Conn. The school board has 
voted to retain three married women teachers and 
to drop three. The action of the board reduces 
the small number of married teachers. 

4 Dr. Louis Marks, chairman of the board 
of examiners of the New York City public school 
system, has compiled figures showing that ratings 
received in the short-answer paper, a part of 
almost every examination for a teacher’s license, 
foretell with uncanny accuracy the relative stand- 
ing of the candidates in the essay tests. 

Dr. Marks bases his findings on an analysis of 
the ratings of 442 candidates who passed the 
short-answer section of the examination for as- 
sistant principal. In making his study, Dr. Marks 
compared the rating received by the candidate 
in the short-answer paper, in the essay paper, 
and in the final average of the written examina- 
tion, which includes both papers. 

The results of the study are a repetition of 
many others conducted in the past to insure that 
the policy of rejecting candidates for failure 
on the shert-answer section of the examination is 
justified, said Dr. Marks. 

4 The dismissal of a physical education instruc- 
tor of the Plainfield, N. J., high school has been 
upheld by State Commissioner of Education 
Elliott. The Commissioner held that there was 
no evidence of inefficiency in the instructor’s 
teaching by that “the record does show his in- 
ability to co-operate and comply with directions 
of his superiors.” “The success of a school de- 
pends in large measure upon good organization 
and hearty co-operation,” Dr. Elliott said. “When 
a teacher finds it impossible to work harmoniously 
with his immediate superior officers and cannot 
convince the superintendent of schools and other 
administrative or supervisory officers that he, 
rather than his immediate superior, is right, then 
such person should either change his attitude or 
seek a position elsewhere. . . .” 
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STURDILY BUILT. the frame 
made entirely of electrically 
welded steel. The only ma- 
chine that has built-in dust 
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The STEEL-TONIAN’ for. Modern 


FLOOR 
MAINTENANCE 


Designed especially for cleaning and polishing 
floors with steel wool. Primarily intended for 
burnishing Hillyard’s Penetrating Wood Seal 
into the fibers of the wood. It burnishes the 
seal in; dirt and moisture are sealed out: pro- 
duces a smooth, non-slippery surface easy to 
keep clean without scrubbing or mopping. 
The high speed drum and ease of operation 
make the “Steel-tonian” adaptable to a multi- 
tude of uses. A practical. economical way to 
recondition wood, lino- 
leum, asphalt, tile, rub- 
ber tile and terrazzo 
floors. Write for FREE 
demonstration. 














collector. Steel wool 
is furnished in con- 
venient reels of 
long-strand, contin- 
uous ribbon form. 
No expensive drums 
to buy or replace. 


FREE Hillyard’s Modern 


Maintenance Manual, 
full of helpful hints and sug- 
gestions on practical, econom- 
ical maintenance. 


HILLYARD SALES COMPANY 


--DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH. MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 








Teachers’ Salaries 


4 Independence, Mo. The board of education 
has approved a schedule of salaries, prepared by 
Supt. W. E. Matthews. The schedule, based upon 
semester hours of education and years of service, 
has been placed in effect with the opening of the 
new school year. 

Under the schedule, teachers with 120 hours 
will receive $100 a month the first two years, 
then draw an increase of $5 per month to a 
maximum of $125 a month the seventh year. 
When funds permit, the same teacher will receive 
$120 a month the first and second years, and a 
maximum of $145 a month the seventh year. A 
teacher with a master’s degree will start at $115 
a month, and under the “ideal” schedule at $135 
a month. 

4 Duncan, Okla. The school board has in- 
creased the salaries of all teachers. Grade-school 
principals will receive increases of $25 per year, 
and other teachers will be paid $45 more than 
last year. 

@ Houston, Tex. The school board has in- 
creased the salaries of summer-school teachers. 
Principals, assistant principals, and teachers were 
raised approximately 10 per cent. Salaries now 
range from $265 to $220 for a six weeks’ session. 

@ Ardmore, Okla. The school board has 
adopted a new salary schedule which makes al- 
lowance for educational training and experience. 
The schedule is as follows: 

Master’s degree: $150 in senior high school, 
$140 in junior high school and $130 in elemen- 
tary grades. Bachelor’s degree: $140 in senior 
high school, $130 in junior high school, and $135 
in elementary schools. Ninety hours or more of 
college work, $100 a month for all schools. Sixty 
hours’ college work, $90 in all schools, and 40 
hours’ college work, $80 in all schools. In addi- 
tion, a deduction of $5 per month for each year 
less than five years’ experience in actual teaching 





will be made. Teachers, to qualify for top pay 
brackets must have masters’ degrees, and the 
higher price will not be paid until the thesis is 
written and the degree conferred. 

4 East Baton Rouge, La. The school board has 
adopted a new salary schedule, raising the salaries 
of elementary teachers with degrees $15 per 
month. The schedule places teachers with college 
degrees on the same basis as high-school teachers 
and increases the payroll $10,000. The schedule is 
as follows: 

Elementary teachers without degrees — first 
year, $72.25; second year, $76.50; third year, 
$80.75; fourth year, $85; fifth and sixth years, 
$89.25; seventh and eighth years, $93.50; ninth 
and tenth years, $97.75; eleventh and twelfth 
years and thereafter, $102. 

High-school teachers with masters’ degrees or 
degrees in library science will be allowed $4.25 
per month above the salary schedule. 

Principals of elementary schools with degrees 
will receive $10 a month above principals without 
degrees. Elementary principals with masters’ 
degrees will receive $20 per month above ele- 
mentary principals without degrees. 

High-school and elementary teachers with 
degrees — first year’s experience, $97.75; second 
year, $102; third year, $106.25; fourth year, 
$110.50; fifth and sixth years, $114.75; seventh 
and eighth years, $119; ninth and tenth years, 
$123.25; eleventh and twelfth years, and there- 
after, $127.50. 

Heads of departments — (four years’ experience 
required of heads of departments), fifth and sixth 
years, $127.50; seventh and eighth years, $131.75; 
ninth and tenth years, $136; eleventh and twelfth 
years, $140.25 

¢ Houston, Tex. The school board has begun 
a study of methods of raising the salaries of 
summer-school teachers. At present, teachers are 
paid out of tuition fees of the students. Their 
salaries average $190 for six weeks’ work, which 
is two thirds the amount received by regular 
winter-term teachers for the same amount of 
teaching. 


¢ Ruston, La. The school board has provided 
a salary bonus for Lincoln parish teachers. One 
month’s pay will be added for all teachers next 
year. Principals, agricultural teachers, and office 
workers will be given a $100 bonus. 

@ El Paso, Tex. The board of education an- 
ticipates that it will require about $30,000 to put 
into effect a single-salary schedule for next year. 
The new schedule will affect 320 teachers in the 
school system. 

To raise money for the salaries under the sched- 
ule, the board proposes to enlarge classes in the 
upper grades and assign present teachers to a 
minimum of eighteen vacancies occurring in the 
school system. The plan will provide about $20,- 
000 of the total needed. 

¢ Mt. Dora, Fla. The Lake County board of 
educaticn has this year issued teachers’ contracts 
on the state contract form. Contracts are for 
nine school months, payable the first of each 
month, and running for ten equal monthly pay- 
ments. The board has adopted a policy that no 
teacher will be employed in the elementary 
grades with less than a two-year college credit. 
In the high school no teacher will be employed 
who has less than a four-year college degree. 

# New Orleans, La. The teachers’ organization 
has made a second appeal to the mayor in their 
dispute over what the school board should do 
with the “windfall” funds of $350,000 to $500,- 
000 which have come to it. The mayor had pre- 
viously promised the teachers he would talk to 
the board about their appeal that the funds be 
used to pay an extra 10 per cent salary or an 
“11th-month payment.” 

4 Dallas, Tex. Full automatic salary increases 
for the school year 1938-39 have been allowed 
by the board of education. The action increases 
high-school teachers’ salaries $81 a year, and 
elementary teachers $72 a year. 

¢ York, Nebr. The board of education has 
voted a 5 per cent increase in salary for teachers, 
principals, and the superintendent. The increases 
will be paid in the form of a bonus. 
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WHEN Acoustone ire. pie at 


Nerve-strained, irritable teach- 
ers... harassed, slow-to-learn 
students. Such conditions are 
characteristic in schools, where 
every whisper reverberates 
and outside noise intrudes. 
ACOUSTONE* is a lasting 
remedy for noise and bad acous- 
tics—the scientific way of produc- 
ing the quiet that means better 
work by students and 
teachers alike. 


When you apply 


A PLASTERS . . ROCKLATH* .. METAL LATH 
coustone you get all SHEETROCK®*.. FIBER WALLBOARD 

‘i a SHEATHING ..INSULATING BOARD 
five essentials which an INSULATING WOOL . . ACOUSTICAL MA- 


TERIALS . . PAINT PRODUCTS . . STEEL 


4 D4 PRODUCTS. . ROOFING J s 
acoustical material SIDING PRODUCTS LIME PRODUCTS. 


should have. Beauty is 


yours—for Acoustone, with its 
travertine-like texture and soft 
colors, is the most beautiful of 
acoustical materials. You get 
high light reflection to make 
seeing easier. You get low 
maintenance—for Acoustone 
requires no Care except occa- 
sional vacuum cleaning, and it 
can be painted without damage 


United States Gyp 


300 WEST ADAMS ST 


PRODUCTS 


* Registered trade-marks 





to its noise absorbing ability. 
Investigate Acoustone for better 
hearing and greater beauty in 
YOUR school—mail the coupon 
for the interesting facts. 


offers a full range of materials for sound 
control, including ACOUSTONE, Sabi- 
nite Acoustical Plaster, Perfatone, 
Quietone and the USG System of Sound 
Insulation. USG acoustical engineers are 
at your service for special consultation. 


| The United States Gypsum Company 


sum Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM CO. 

300 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me information on acoustical 
treatments. 
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Many Worthwhile Economies With No. 6400 


Combination Science Table 





The Peterson No. 6400 Combination Science Table is outstanding in utility and 
design. The advantages of the No. 6400 Table are well worth your careful considera- 
tion. Write Peterson for full particulars and suggestive layouts. 


Our forty-six years in designing and building Laboratory and Library furniture is 
your guarantee of long satisfactory service. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INC. 


Manufacturer of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library furniture. 





School Building News 


SCHOOLHOUSES — NEW AND OLD 


The latest estimate of the Office of Education, 
of the U. S. Department of the Interior, shows 
that there were 241,428 public schools in the 
United States in the school year 1933-34. 

Of that number, 50,867, or approximately one 
in every five, has been improved, repaired, or 
added to by the Works Progress Administration 
or its predecessors — the Civil Works Administra- 
tion and the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration. Up to October 1, 1937, the WPA had 
repaired or improved 18,802 of this number and 
had made additions to 647 others. In addition 
these agencies constructed 3,301 new schools of 
which the WPA had built 1,771 up to October 
1, 1937. 

These figures account only for actual school 
buildings and do not take into account the 752 
stadiums and grandstands constructed by the 
WPA, the 257 improved, and the 39 to which 
additions were made. Nor do they take into ac- 
count the 376 gymnasiums built by the WPA, 
the 238 repaired or improved, and the 86 to 
which additions were made. Nearly all the 
stadiums, grandstands, and gymnasiums were 
built as adjuncts to or parts of various kinds of 
public schools. 

Also included in the school-construction pro- 
gram of the WPA was the construction of 384 
new dormitories for schools, the repair or im- 
provement of 983, and the building of additions 
to 14. 

School-construction or improvement projects 
found favor with the WPA for several reasons. 
They gave opportunity for the employment, at 
security wages, of men from the relief rolls. 
Though many school districts, because of the de- 
pression, were short of cash to start new con- 
struction or make needed repairs, a great majority 


of them still had sufficient funds in hand or in 
sight to provide for the sponsors’ contributions 
for materials and supervision for projects. 

Much of the repair and improvement work, 
such as landscaping, building of playgrounds, etc., 
permitted the use of unskilled labor; by far the 
greater number of persons on the relief rolls, 
especially in the rural areas, and the smaller cities 
and towns, have been of the unskilled class. 

In many parts of the country, consolidated 
schools were built and, to provide for the com- 
fort of children attending schools farther than 
walking distance from home, the WPA erected 
about 3,000 new school-bus shelters, repaired or 
improved nearly 6,000 more, and made additions 
to another 145. 

While generally throughout the country, the 
building of schools as WPA projects was entirely 
a local proposition, a few of the states seized 
the opportunity for WPA aid to bring their 
school programs up to date on a state-wide basis. 
Among these was New Mexico, where Governor 
Clyde E. Tingley became sponsor of a program 
leaving no school district in his state without 
proper facilities, and providing for the modern- 
ization of schools already built. 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


¢ Canton, Ohio. The Timken Foundation has 
let the contract for the construction of the 
Timken Vocational High School, to cost $659,766. 

# La Crosse, Wis. The school board has ob- 
tained a PWA grant of $152,182 for the construc- 
tion of a three-story addition to the vocational 
and adult school. The total cost of the addition 
will be $338,182. 

@ Pulaski, N. Y. Construction work has been 
started on the new Central School, to cost $670,- 
000. The school board has obtained a PWA grant 
of $301,500. 

4 Spartanburg, S. C. The Federal Government 
has approved a PWA grant of $209,250 to be 
used in a school-building program, to cost $465,- 
000. The program calls for the construction of a 
junior high school, a grammar school, a gymna- 
sium building for the south-side building, and ad- 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ditions and alterations to a number of old 
buildings. 

# Mt. Morris, N. Y. The school board has ob- 
tained a federal grant of $255,000 for the con- 
struction of a new school, to cost $568,000. The 
building will accommodate 950 pupils and will 
contain 24 classrooms and an auditorium. 

¢ Weedsport, N. Y. The school board has ob- 
tained a PWA grant of $123,750 toward the con- 
struction of additions and alterations to the vil- 
lage school, to cost $275,000. 

4 Tioga, N. Y. The school board has obtained 
a federal grant of $135,000 for the construction 
of a new school, to cost $300,000. 

4 Green Bay, Wis. The Federal Government 
has approved a PWA grant of $441,000 for the 
construction of a junior high school and an ele- 
mentary school, to cost a total of $980,000. _ 

4 East Syracuse, N. Y. The school district Is 
planning to raise $55,250, to supplement a PWA 
grant of $131,400 for a high school, to cost 
$280,000. 

4 Norwalk, Conn. 
started on the 
$233,000. 

4 Construction work will be started shortly on 
the new Park School, at Ossining, N. Y. The 
voters have approved a proposed bond issue ol 
$491,912. 

4 Bloomfield, N. J. The school board has ob- 
tained a PWA grant oi $566,133 for the construc- 
tion of a junior high school, to cost $1,258,102. | 

4 Chicago, Ill. President J. B. McCahey, 0! 
the board of education, has announced the begin- 
ning of plans for a three-story high-school build- 
ing, to cost a million and a quarter dollars. The 
building will contain 21 classrooms, a library, a5- 
sembly room, and gymnasiums. 

4 Elkhart, Ind. The school board will com- 
plete its program of improving acoustics in school 
auditoriums during the next year. The board is 
planning the construction of a gymnasium-audi- 
torium at the Weston grade school. During the 
year, the board plans the installation of modern 
lighting systems in two schools. The work has 


Construction work will be 
Springwood School, to cost 


(Concluded on page 72) 
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Announcing Two New VALLEN 


CURTAIN CONTROL Features 


the “Floating Control” and “Rear-Fold” Curtains 


Shown here is the revolutionary new 
Vallen “Floating Curtain Control” that 
requires an installation space of only 6” 
wide, 7%" deep and 24” high. Almost 
the entire unit is suspended and rests 
on the operating line. Thus it takes up all 
cable slack and maintains an even, con- 
stant tension. A simple timing device 
always stops the curtain in the right 
position. The new Vallen “Floating Con- 
trol” is low priced and will be popular 
for school use. 


The new “Rear-Fold” curtain device 
eliminates the objectionable bunching- 
up of curtains in the center of the stage 
where they are first opened. The center 
curtain sections glide open smoothly, all 
folds being made at the sides out of 
sight of the audience. Picture titles are 
not distorted because curtains are 
smooth. ‘Rear-Fold” is optional equi 
ment on all Vallen Nos. 150 and 151 
Noiseless Tracks. Write for descriptive 
literature. 








(Concluded from page 70) 


been completed in two schools and will be started 
in the high school. 

4 Rochester, Minn. The voters have recently 
approved a proposed bond issue of $400,000 for 
the construction of an addition to the Central 
School. The Federal Government will pay 45 per 
cent of the cost of the project. 

4 Wauwatosa, Wis. The city council has ap- 
proved a series of bonds in the amount of $187,- 
000, to be used for the construction of a fourth 
wing to the senior high school. 

¢ St. Paul, Minn. The Federal Government has 
approved a PWA grant of $316,125, to be used 
for a school-building program, to cost $702,244. 
The city will provide $366,119 as its share of the 
building program. 

4 Delhi, N. Y. The voters of the Central 
School District in the towns of Delhi, Kortright, 
Meredith, Hamden, Franklin, and Bovina have 
approved a school-bond issue of $406,498 for the 
construction of a $710,833 central school. The 
board has received a PWA grant of $320,000 
from the Federal Government and work will be 
started immediately. 

@ Kansas City, Kans. The school board has 
received a PWA grant of $225,000 to finance a 
renovating and repair program in the schools. 
The program calls for improvements to six 
schools. 

¢ Gallup, N. Mex. The architects have com- 
pleted plans for the new junior high school, to be 
financed with a PWA grant and a bond issue of 
$125,000. 

4 Bowling Green, Ky. The school board has 
approved a new plan of insurance for the schools, 
prepared by the finance committee. The new plan 
carries the 80 per cent coinsurance clause and 
increases the amount of coverage by more than 
$80,000. A saving of $3,000 over a three-year 
period is anticipated. 

4 In order to promote a $550,000 bond-issue 
campaign for a new school, at Mansfield, Ohio, 
a parade was staged by the school children, 
headed by the high-school band. The parade 
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led to a public park, where the superintendent of 
schools and members of the board of education 
made speeches. 

4 Burlington, Vt. The board of education has 
begun plans for the Elihu B. Taft School, to 
cost $225,000. Frank L. Austin and Lyman D. 
Austin, of Burlington, are the architects. 

@ Texas City, Tex. The board of education 
has begun plans for an extensive building pro- 
gram, to include two new schools, a gymnasium 
and manual-training building, and a domestic- 
science building. The cost of the work will reach 
$236,250. 

@ Sycamore, Miss. The school district has 
voted to issue $2,800,000 in bonds for the erec- 
tion and equipment of a school building and 
teachers’ home. 

4 El Segundo, Calif. The board of education 
is planning the construction of a swimming pool 
and four classrooms as an addition to the main 
school building. The swimming pool will be used 
by the schools and by the public as part of the 
recreation system of the community. 

¢ Kansas City, Kans. A school-building pro- 
gram to cost $1,416,000 is one of the reasons 
why the 1939 school budget makes necessary a 
tax-rate increase of 30 cents on each $100 of as- 
sessed valuation. The new budget calls for a 
total of $3,467,951, which is an increase of $128,- 
813 over the estimate for the year 1937-38. 

¢ Gardner, Mass. The school board has begun 
plans for the construction of a new central gram- 
mar school, to cost $400,000. 

#@ Montgomery, Ala. The board of education 
has completed an addition to the Bellinger Hill 
School, containing two classrooms, a _ teachers’ 
rest room, and makes available a former fire- 
house in which activity and music rooms will be 
provided. The cost of the remodeling project 
and equipment will reach $50,000. In addition, 
the board has completed a new sixteen-room ele- 
mentary school, costing approximately $65,000. 
The building will provide housing for Negro 
boys and girls. 


The board has carried out an extensive pro- 
gram of repair and renovation in the school 
plant, which includes practically every school 
building in the city. New buildings and repairs, 
plus added equipment during the past two years, 
has resulted in an expenditure of about $225,000. 

4 Clifton, N. J. The board of education has 
completed plans for a $527,000 school-building 
program, to finance an elementary school, an 
athletic field, and additions to three schools. The 
buildings will be financed with a PWA grant. 

4 Abbeville, La. The school board of Vermil- 
lion parish has sold a $300,000 bond issue to a 
New Orleans banking concern at a premium of 
$24 and an interest rate of 3.85. The proceeds of 
the bonds will be used to finance a large building 
program. 


SCHOOL BONDS 


During the month of July 1938, school-bond 
sales in the amount of $10,960,000 were recorded. 
The average interest rate was 3.01 per cent. The 
largest amounts were sold in Florida where $1,- 
502,000 were placed, in New York where $3,452,- 
000 were placed, and in Texas where the total 
sales were $982,100. 

During the month of July the sales of short- 
term notes and refunding bonds amounted to $1,- 
237,500. The largest amounts were $415,500 m 
Ohio, $296,000 in Minnesota, and $220,000 m 
Pennsylvania. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of July, 1938, ‘contracts 
were let for 244 school buildings in eleven states 
west of the Rocky Mountains, at a cost of 
$16,371,180. 

During the first seven months, a total of 102 
contracts were let, at a total cost of $10,006,300. 
During this period, 359 projects were reported in 
preliminary stages, to cost $29,794,810. 

In 37 states east of the Rockies, Dun reports 
that contracts were let in July for 450 educa- 
tional buildings, valued at $10,660,000. 
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RCA PORTABLE 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM 








For Auditorium 


., Gymnasiums, Athletic Fields 


THE FINEST 
COSTS NO MORE 





Now you can modernize your school by installing the 


last word in sound systems at reasonably low cost 


Schools in all parts of the coun- 
try have purchased RCA Victor 
Portable Public 


tems for use in amplifying vocal 


Address Sys- 


and instrumental music, speech 
and recordings of all kinds. 
Effective immediately, the 
price of RCA Victor’s Portable 
Public Address System, Model 
PG-114 is $299.50—a price which 
now enables practically every 
school to own it! It’s ideal for 
use in auditorium, gymnasium 
and on athletic fields. 
Manufactured by the only 
company that makes and does 
everything in radio and sound, 
. ° ° 


Modern Schools stay modern with RCA 
Tubes in their sound equipment. 


RCA presents the Magic Key every Sun- 


day, 2 to 3 P.M., E. D.S.T., on the NBC 


Blue Network. 


this equipment gives you the 
assurance of high quality per- 
formance day in and day out. 
Comes complete, ready for use, 
in two cases which may be easily 
carried. Contains one velocity 
microphone, one microphone 
floor stand, one amplifier and 
all essential accessories. Write 
for full details or get in touch 
with your RCA Victor dealer. 


No obligation, of course. 






FREE! 


Write today for your copy of the 









new RCA Victor Catalog ‘Sound 


Service for Schools.’’ It contains 






a wealth of information about 


modern sound education — infor- 







mation you'll appreciate having 


SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


RCA Manufacturing Co., 


Inc., Camden, N. J. 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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No. 40-L 


ROYAL quality is prac- 
tical because while re- 
taining all the essentials 
of appearance and dur- 
ability, it is within the 
appropriation of schools 
of limited means. 





No. 1119-A 
Height of seat 
18”-16%%4"- 
144%4”-12”-10” 


Write for 
The Royal 
School 
Furniture 
Catalog 

- today — 





No. 101 
in ROYALCHROME 
or baked enamel. 
Tempered Masonite 
top, seat and back. 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
1142 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


New York Los Angeles 


Manufacturers of 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 
MODERN 
CHROME 
FURNITURE 
FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


Toronto 





“Metal Furniture Since 97” 
Modern Seating That’s More Practical and Economical 
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This Laboratory 


® The Brown-Page Unit has 
eight distinct advantages over 
the usual laboratory table de- 
sign. Check these eight practi- 
cal features with your own ex- 
perience and you will appreciate 
the necessity for them. 


1. Clear Working Surface 

2. Large, Easily Accessible Sinks 

3. Dual Service Equipment 
Large, Practical Drawers 


4. 
5. Conveniently Located 
Reagent Racks 


6. Easy to Install 
@ 7. Sixteen-Student Capacity 


® 8. Attractive Appearance. 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


TWO RIVERS, 
WISCONSIN 














Gehool Finance and Taxation 


4 The per-capita cost of the Dubuque, Iowa, 
schools has risen from $95.20 in 1936-37 to 
$103.43 in 1937-38. The increase is attributed to 
reduced enrollment and improvements in instruc- 
tional service. 

¢ Palm Beach, Fla. The Palm Beach County 
school board has adopted a budget of $807,121 
for the school year 1938-39, This includes $90,- 
000 to cover a deficit, which was created by an 
advance loan to operate the schools for nine 
months. The only increase in any item is in the 
payroll account, which was made necessary by 
automatic and mandatory increases in teachers’ 
salaries. 

¢ Safety Harbor, Fla. The county school board 
of Pinellas County has adopted a budget of 
$841,124 for the school year 1938-39. This is a 
decrease of $11,000 from the estimate of a year 
ago. 

4 Ottawa, Ill. The school budget for the year 
1938-39 calls for an expenditure of $319,178. 
The budget provides for the expenditure of $119,- 
720 for the educational fund and $199,458 for 
the building fund. The tax levy for the next year 
is $92,000 for educational purposes and $10,000 
for the building fund. 

4 Ironton, Ohio. The 1939 school budget calls 
for a total expenditure of $317,669, of which 
$197,120 is for general operating expenses, and 
$120,548 for sinking fund requirements. 

@ DeLand, Fla. The school board of Volusia 
County has adopted a budget of $660,000 for the 
year 1938-39, as compared with $709,000 appro- 
priated in 1937-38. 

# Owosso, Mich. The school board has ap- 
proved a budget, calling for $229,378 for the 
school year 1938-39. The estimated income from 
state aid and other local funds is $216,475, leav- 
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as EIGHT NEW FEATURES 


SEND IN THE COUPON FOR MORE INFORMATION 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


NAME _ 
ADDRESS 
cry 


ing a deficit of nearly $13,000. The largest item 
is $168,367 for instructional expenses. 

¢ Quincy, Ill. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $604,725 for the school year 1938-39. 
This represents an increase of $13,357 over the 
estimate for 1937-38. The item of teachers’ 
salaries shows an increase of $11,000 over the 
estimate of $324,000 for 1937-38. 

¢ Batavia, N. Y. The school board has pre- 
pared a budget calling for a total expenditure of 
$519,603 in 1938-39. This is an increase of $32.- 
619 over the estimate for last year. The tax rate 
is $15.72, or an increase of $1.44 per 1,000 
of assessed valuation over last year. 

¢ Boulder, Colo. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $281,607 for the school year 1938- 
39. 

# Monroe, La. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $525,000 for the operation of the 
schools in 1938-39. The budget is slightly less 
than the amount expended last year. 

# East St. Louis, Ill. The school board has 
adopted three resolutions, affecting the procedure 
in the awarding of contracts and payment of 
bills. Hereafter the board will require its pur- 
chasing agent, administrative officers, and com- 
mittees to keep the board as a whole informed 
thirty days in advance regarding construction 
work and purchases. The board as a whole will 
pass on all major or important business, before 
committees are empowered to act and handle de- 
tails. In addition, original invoices will be re- 
quired on all bills involved in cost-plus contracts 
and in cases where contractors cannot furnish 
the board with original invoices, the purchasing 
agent and superintendent will investigate invoices, 
check material costs, and report prices to the 
board as a whole. 

@ Ishpeming, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $195,950 for the school year 
1938-39. The largest item was $113,400 for 
teachers’ salaries. 

# St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $12,346,549 for the school 


ASBJ-9-38 


Please send me more information on the Brown-Page Unit 


STATE 


year 1938-39. Of the total, $1,578,449 is in ex- 
cess of anticipated revenue. The excess will be 
taken from the board’s reserve fund, which now 
totals $3,778,417. 

4 Waterloo, Iowa. The west-side school board 
bas approved a budget of $398,562 for the school 
year 1938-39. This is an increase of $6,915 over 
the estimate for the last year. 

4 Topeka, Kans. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $1,359,932 for the school year 1938- 
39. The last year’s budget called for $1,369,513. 

4 Flint, Mich. Radical reductions in the 1938 
school program have been made by the school 
board to permit the school to operate a mini- 
mum of nine months next year. Supt. L. H. Lamb 
has estimated that the total income for the next 
school year will show a shortage of $430,000 in 
school revenue. 

4 Moline, Ill. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $674,750 for the school 
year 1938-39. The budget provides for an in- 
crease of $57,750 over the amount appropriated 
for the last year. 

¢ Hutchinson, Kans. The board of education 
has prepared a budget for the year 1938-39, call- 
ing for a total of $607,491, which is $60,000 
more than the expenditures for 1937-38, and 
$120,000 more than those for the previous year. 
Teachers’ salaries account for the largest increase, 
$9,000; janitors’ salaries call for $4,000 more than 
last year. 

¢ The public-school system of Wichita, Kans., 
has an estimated indebtedness of $2,900,000. The 
bonded debt of the University of Wichita has 
reached a total of $499,500. 

4 Enid, Okla. The school board has adopted 
a minimum working budget of $315,939 for 


the school year 1938-39. Faced with a reduction 
in assessed valuation for the school district, and 
a cut in primary aid from last year, the board 
has set up the sum of $26,181 for supplies and 
fixed items during the year. This is a reduction of 
$28,355. 
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A Brand New MAP FOR AN URGENT NEED 


Can means of support, on an adequate ° -- 
standard of living, be found for the 
earth’s two billion people? 


In dealing with such baffling world 
problems, we must squarely face basic 
facts about the world distribution of 
land, sea, lowlands, highlands, rivers, 
cities, railroads, and the like. 


Never has need been greater for a 
world map capable of depicting essen- 
tial facts, unobscured by non-essential 
details. 


The Reality World Map has been speci- 
fically designed by Edith Putnam —~ . —— ~-~ssilladeghal 

Parker, co-author of the Barrows- sald d shen, 
Parker geography, to meet this urgent 


REALITY SERIES | 
POLITICAL PHYSICAL 







eee ee 





need. 


@ Suitable for use from the end of the fourth grade on through 
college levels, the Reality World Map is political-physical in 
type. All cultural or man-made features are shown in red on a 
background of greens, yellows, and tans that show clearly 


features of slope, drainage and elevation. 


A new projection, the Parker Hemisine, designed expressly 
for this map, combines the advantages of projections in com- 
mon use and eliminates their major disadvantages. The Reality 
World Map prevents pupils’ errors, misconceptions, and lack 
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¢ Iowa City, Iowa. The board of education 
has prepared a budget calling for $953,021 in 
expenditures for the school year 1938-39. The 
budget is more than $700,000 in excess of the 
budget for the year 1937-38 which amounted to 
$208,001. The huge increase includes $750,000 
to be expended for a new high-school building. 

¢ Munising, Mich. A budget of $104,425 has 
been adopted by the school board for the year 
1938-39. The board faces a loss of $13,500 in 
operating revenues, due to a cut in state aid. 

# Rayne, La. The Acadia parish school board 
has adopted a budget of $529,616 for the school 
year 1938-39. This is an increase of $54,600 over 
the estimate for last year. The largest item in the 
increase is teachers’ salaries, with a gain of $14,000. 

4 Warwick, N. Y. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $128,377 for 1938-39, of 
which $85,323 will be received from state aid, 
nonresident tuition, and other outside sources, 
and $43,054 will be raised by taxation. 

4 Keokuk, Iowa. The board of education has 
prepared a budget, calling for $251,940 for the 
school year 1938-39. The amount to be raised by 
taxation is $201,940. 

4 Lawrence, Kans. A budget of $339,658 has 
been adopted by the school board for the yeare 
1938-39. This compares with $347,204 provided 
last year. 

4 Pittsburg, Kans. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $313,531 for the year 1938— 
39. Last year’s estimate amounted to $294,872. 

4 Manhattan, Kans. The budget for the year 
1938-39 calls for $221,807, as compared with 
$222,779 for the year 1937-38. 

¢ Norwood, Ohio. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $457,112 for the school year 
1938~—39 

4 Omaha, Nebr. A tentative budget of $3,620,- 
655 has been adopted for the school year 1939. 
The estimate for 1938 was $3,630,473. 

4 The Parma, Ohio, school board has inaugu- 
rated a program of retrenchment to insure closer 
supervision of school purchases and to eliminate 
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of impressions, both by reason of its unique design and the 

carrying power of its coloring. 
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extra time for service employees, in an effort to 
reduce the $190,000 deficit. 

@ Rock Island, Ill. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $916,813 for the school year 
1938-39. 

4 Cincinnati, Ohio. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $7,415,531 for the school 
year 1938-39. The largest item in the budget is 
$5,662,787 for teachers’ salaries. The cost for 
operation of the school plant is $782,034. 

4 Great Bend, Kans. The board of education 
has approved a budget of $149,107 for the school 
year 1938-39. The budget is more than $50,000 
lower than the estimate for last year. The largest 
item is $93,227 for instructional service. 

¢ Ardmore, Okla. The school board faces the 
necessity of a reduction in teachers’ salaries, or 
a cut in the school term, due to a possible short- 
age of funds. The schools will require 1.3 mills 
of the 15 mills usually allocated by the county 
equalization board. 

¢ Minneapolis, Minn. The budget for the year 
1938-39 will reach $9,000,000, according to esti- 
mates of the school officials. The budget for the 
last year totaled $8,866,000. Normal salary in- 
creases under the accrual schedule will increase 
the 1939 expenses by about $150,000. 

4 Arkansas City, Kans. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $289,735 for the school 
year 1938-39. This is an increase of $2,500 over 
the estimate for the year 1937-38. 

@ Cicero, Ill. The Morton high school board 
has appropriated the sum of $1,335,767 for 
maintenance of schools, salaries of teachers, and 
clerical staffs during the next school year. 

4 Youngstown, Ohio. The board of education 
has adopted a budget of $3,372,353 for the school 
vear 1938-39. This is a reduction of $103,000 
from the estimate for 1937-38. The saving was 
effected in the items of debt service and capital 
outlay. 

¢ Ironwood, Mich. The school board has voted 
to take out $320,000 worth of fire insurance on 
three schoolhouses under policies with coinsur- 


importance of latitude on human affairs. 


Make a personal investigation of these progressive teaching 
i a fully illustrated folder is yours for the 
Simply Address Dept. M 9 2. 
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ace clauses. The total annual premiums for the 
80 per cent coverage policies will be $848.90 for 
a three-year period. The new plan insures greater 
coverage, at a lesser rate for each $1,000 on 
fireproof buildings. The insurance has been given 
to local insurance firms. 

4 Newton, Iowa. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $203,422 for the school year 1939. 
This is an increase of $5,000 over the estimate for 
1938. 

4 Bradenton, Fla. The school board of Manatee 
County has adopted a budget of $287,822 for 
the school year 1939. This is $23,737 less than 
the estimate for the last school year. The largest 
item is $190,457 for teachers’ salaries. 

4 Tarpon Springs, Fla. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $838,763 for the school year 
1939. This is a reduction of $13,970 from the 
estimate of $852,733 for 1937-38. The debt serv- 
ice item, totaling $526,110 for interest and sinking 
fund, brings the total for school purposes to 
$1,364,873. 

¢ Hamden, Conn. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $530,985 for the school year 1939, 
which is an increase of approximately $22,000 
over the year 1937-38. Increments of $100 each 
for 98 elementary teachers and 49 high-school 
teachers are included, amounting to a total of 
$212,327. 

4 St. Paul, Minn. The Ramsey County District 
Court has recently issued an order that 1,300 St. 
Paul teachers, who did not receive pay for De- 
cember of last year, be paid in full. The ruling 
is expected to be appealed. 

The ruling followed a test case, instituted in 
the court by Mary C. Doyle, a _ high-school 
teacher, and other teachers similarly situated. 
The educational commission had refused to spon- 
sor a pay cut, although the council had appro- 
priated only 90 per cent of the 1929 schedule. 
The teachers were paid the full 1929 rate to De- 
cember 1, 1937, when the fund allotment ran out. 
Under the ruling, $230,000 in back salaries must 
be paid the teachers 
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But it has an 
important message 


for YOU. 


This photograph shows how modern 
light, power tools have spread into 
the industrial field. In thousands of 
factories, from small novelty shops, 
to vast industrial organizations, the 
new low-cost motor-driven tools are 
supplementing and replacing more 
expensive heavier machines. 


In the aviation and automobile in- 
dustries, in machine shops, wood- 
working and plastic plants, in light 
and heavy manufacturing plants, 
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light power tools have won a per- 
manent place for themselves. 
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Delta Mtg. Co. 


600-634 E. Vienna Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


This new development is of vital 
importance to those concerned 
with vocational training. It means 
that in addition to the obvious ad- 
vantages of light power tools, with 
their low first cost, low operating 
cost, greater adaptability and flex- 
ibility, there is now the great ad- 
vantage of training students on 





4 Tulsa, Okla. The board of education has 
prepared its budget for 1939, calling for a total 
expenditure of $2,421,942. In the white schools, 
a total of $1,550,000 is requested for teachers’ 
salaries, which is $38,000 more than was asked 
in 1937-38. Building maintenance is increased by 
nearly $8,000 to $90,000, and insurance and bond- 
ing items call for $13,000. 

4 Davenport, Iowa. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $930,405 for the school year 
1939, which is a reduction of $28,000 from the 
estimate of a year ago. The general fund calls for 
$810,230, and the school fund $113,895. 

¢ Storm Lake, Iowa. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $103,826 for the year 1939. 
Of the total, $96,000 will be raised by taxation. 

4 Elsinore, Calif. The Union High School 
Board has adopted a budget of $101,755 for the 
operation of the five valley schools of the Elsi- 
nore-Murrieta district. Of the total, $35,648 will 
be raised by taxation. 

4 Champaign, Ill. The school board has pre- 
pared a tentative budget, calling for an expendi- 
ture of $412,188 during the school year 1939. 
The slight increase in the amount is attributed to 
an increase in teachers’ salaries. The largest item 
is $241,922 for instruction expenses. 

4 Ames, Iowa. The school board has adopted 
a budget levy of $238,000 for the year 1938-39, 
which is an increase of $9,000 over the estimate 
for 1937-38. The increase in the budget is at- 
tributed to the addition of new teachers, ap- 
praisal of buildings for insurance, restoration of 
salary cuts, additional clerical help, and increases 
in light and water usage. 

¢ Great Falls, Mont. The PWA has approved an 
allotment of $139,500 for a $309,000 school- 
building project. The project involves two new 
elementary-school buildings and additions to 
two buildings. 

4 East St. Louis, Ill. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $1,403,964 for 1939 which is 
a reduction from the estimate of $1,414,485 for 
the last year. The building fund levy represents 
a reduction of $21,425 below that of last year, 


while the educational fund has been increased by 
$10,521. A part of the educational fund increase 
is attributed to an increase of $17,000 in teachers’ 
salaries for the 1939 school year. 

4 Belleville, Ill. The township _ high-school 
board has raised the school tax levy from $140,- 
000 of last year to $152,500 for 1939. This is an 
increase of $12,500 over last year, and an increase 
of $7,000 over the original estimate of the board. 

4 Pontiac, Mich. The financial condition of 
the school district may force the board of educa- 
tion to order a reduction in teachers’ salaries or 
curtail the length of the school year. The board 
has ordered Supt. J. H. Harris to prepare a 
schedule of salaries with a view of determining 
what reductions may be made to keep the schools 
open for a ten-month term. Last year the schools 
were forced to close a month early because of a 
lack of money. 

4 El Dorado, Kans. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $221,246 for the school year 
1938-39. Of the total, $198,212 is for the general 
fund, and $23,034 for the bond and interest fund. 
The general fund for next year is $28,000 less 
than the estimate for the year 1937-38. 

¢ Clearwater, Fla. The school board of Pinel- 
las County has adopted a budget of $838,763 for 
the operation of the schools in 1939. To this must 
be added $526,110 for debt service, and $45,000 
for operating expenses. 

¢ Cincinnati, Ohio. A campaign has been begun 
to obtain the approval of the voters to a $5,- 
400,000 school-bond issue. The program aims to 
eliminate overcrowded and unfit buildings. 


REDWOOD IMPROVES FINANCIAL 
POSITION 


The public schools of Redwood Falls, Minn., 
have maintained their excellent financial condition 
and have in fact reduced their indebtedness during 
the school year 1937-38. In presenting to the 
public a complete financial report of the district 
up to July 1, 1938, Mr. Parker D. Sanders, clerk 
of the board of education, has demonstrated the 
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tools they will actually use in 
industry. 


Delta light power tools are being 
adopted by schools all over the 
country. Before deciding on equip- 
ment for your wood and metal 
working shops, get the full story 
of the Delta modern motor-driven 
tools. Write to Dept. 657 for the 
new 1939 Delta Catalog. 


value of complete frankness and great promptness. 
The report was printed in the daily papers less 
than three weeks after the close of the year, and 
contained detailed comparative figures for the 
year and for five years preceding. 

The total receipts of the year, according to 
Mr. Sanders, were $90,339.13, and the expendi- 
tures were $89,183.35. The cash balance on July 
1, was $22,579.11, or an increase of $1,155.84. 

In his report, Mr. Sanders showed that the 
bonded indebtedness of the district is now $260,- 
000, which includes bonds for the new high-school 
building. The sinking fund in cash and bonds, 
amounting to $49,579, leaves a net indebtedness 
of $210,420.84. On January 1, 1939, the entire 
issue of $175,000 of the Lincoln school bonds be- 
comes due. At that time a sinking fund of $50,- 
000 will be available to pay off that amount on 
the bonds and a refunding issue of $125,000 in 
bonds will be sold. It is anticipated that the 
bonds will sell for about a 2% per cent interest 
rate. 

The total indebtedness, including the high- 
school bonds sold in 1936, will reach $210,000, 
and an initial annual interest charge of $5,250, 
as compared with $8,750 on the present Lincoln 
School bonds. The Lincoln School was repaired 


‘at a cost of $11,517, and the financing was aided 


by a PWA grant of $5,175. 


A SURVEY OF COUNTY SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 


A physical survey of the school buildings in 
Mineral County, W. Va., has been started, under 
the direction of Mr. Paul C. Rouzer, superintend- 
ent of county schools in Keyser, W. Va. 

The survey will provide definite information 
on the type of construction of the buildings, the 
number of classrooms, and their utilization. The 
data will be used in determining a long-time 
rebuilding program to include additions and new 
buildings. In connection with the survey, a study 
will be made of school-bus-routes, pupil promo- 
tions, population trends, and census figures. 
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NEED SCHOOL SEATS 
IN A HURRY? 


PEABODY CAN MAKE PROMPT 
DELIVERY ON ALL THE EXTRA 
SEATS YOUR SCHOOLS NEED 


If you find enrollment has increased or shifted from one 
room or building to another and supplementary seating is 
needed quickly—write, telegraph or phone Peabody Seating 
Company. 

We make a very special effort to ship the same day orders are 
received and we keep in stock most all types of seating listed 
in our catalog. 





Peabody has long been noted for very 
prompt shipment of orders—in fact, no 
other company excels us in this service. 
Why take unnecessary chances on 
delays? Make sure of getting at 
once the seats you need so badly 
now, by ordering them from 
Peabody. 


PEABODY SEATING CO. 


Dept. 1 North Manchester, Ind. 






Panama Model 


SHELDON LABORATORY FURNITURE 


No. M-80-C COMBINATION TABLE 


Many educators are now turning to combination Foods and 
Clothing laboratories as a practical and economical means of pro- 
viding schools with a variety of homemaking facilities. 


Six tables, such as the No. M-80-C illustrated above, will accomo- 
date classes of 24 students for foods or clothing classes. The de- 
signed flexibility of this unit is such that it provides efficient facili- 
ties for the teaching of both subjects in only one laboratory room. 


Send our Planning Department sketches of your floor plans. 
Homemaking laboratory layouts will be made and submitted as 
blueprints for'your approval. This Sheldon service involves you in 
no obligation and is furnished without charge to schools. 


245 PAGE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


Muskegon, 732 Nims Street Michigan 
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There’s still time to create 
a Better School Environment 


_at low cost .. with NU-WOO0D 


There's still time to obtain for your school the beau- 
tiful, decorative effects which Nu-Wood makes 
possible . . 


. still time to quiet noisy schoolrooms 
and corridors and to obtain acoustical perfection 
wherever needed. Nu-Wood does all these things 
for the school—at one low cost! 

Quickly applied, Nu-Wood will hide drab or un- 
sightly wall and ceiling surfaces—and it is equally 
useful in new construction. Besides decorating, 
quieting noise and correcting acoustics, it insulates 
as well, making your schoolroom more comfortable 
all the year around. Find out what Nu-Wood can 
do to create a better school environment. Mail the 
coupon for information and illustrations of 
Nu-Wood school interiors. 


U-WOOD 


THE INSULATING 
INTERIOR FINISH 


Nu-Wood 
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. Balsam-Wool 
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Products of Weyerhaeuser 
WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Room 133-9, First National Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Gentlemen: Please send me information and illustration on NU-WOOD for 
New Construction C) Remodeling 


Name 
Address 


City State 
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For Those Last-Minute 


PWA PROJECTS 


The Public Works Administration, in accord- 
ance with a policy laid down by its administrator, 
Harold L. Ickes, is making all possible speed in 
getting public works construction projects under- 
way. A total of 3,028 contracts to applicants 
have been approved, and up to August 12, a 
total of 3,816 nonfederal allotments had been 
made. 

Up to the present time, 889 contracts or 
“offers” have been executed by the applicants and 
the PWA, indicating that construction on these 
projects may be started. Beginnings have been 
made on 22 projects for which the applicants 
had executed agreements and started construction, 
and on 35 other projects bids have been adver- 
tised and in a few cases had been awarded. 

The regional and field offices of the PWA have 
reported that a total of 5,185 new applications 
for projects have been received, with a total 
estimated cost of $1,691,390,000. 

That the Public Works Administration is serious 
in its announcement concerning the cancellation 
of grants where municipalities and school districts 
failed to accept offers within a reasonable time 
has been demonstrated in the case of the city of 
Boston. A grant of $1,125,000, to aid in the con- 
struction of a new city hall, has been rescinded 
because of the failure of the city to accept the 
funds for which it had applied. The PWA regional 
directors have been warning that undue delay on 
the part of local authorities in accepting offers 
on allotments will be followed with rescissions of 
allotments. 


What the New PWA Program Will Do 

The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics has com- 
pleted a study revealing that the maximum pos- 
sible exercise of the PWA act of 1938 will 
release 14,255,000 . man-months of normal 
employment, at prevailing wages with over a 
billion dollars’ worth of building material orders 
to American factories, mines, mills, and other 
industries. 


R eguicements 


Specify 


V 


IRWIN 


Practically every item in our very 
extensive line covering every class- 
room and auditorium requirement 
is ready for immediate shipment. 
And you can bank on the fact that 
IRWIN Seating is unsurpassed for 
quality and design; priced as low 
as is consistent with quality. 


Mail, wire or phone your orders NOW. 


IRWIN SEATING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


New York Office: 381 Fourth Ave. Territorial 
Distributors Throughout the United States. 


It is estimated that the 1938 PWA allotment 
fund will release contract awards of $1,867,- 
000,000, of which $1,667,000,000 will result from 
nonfederal projects. The contract awards on non- 
federal projects alone will release an estimated 
$457,000,000 in wages at the sites of the projects, 
and will create approximately 4,869,000 man- 
months of employment. 

The bill carries authorization for upward of 
$200,000,000 worth of federal projects. This part 
of the program will result in 620,000 man-months 
of direct site employment and 860,000 man- 
months of indirect employment. It will release 
$58,600,000 in direct site payrolls and the pur- 
chase of $108,200,000 worth of materials. 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 

4 A school janitor who discharges one of his 
helpers for union activity is guilty of unfair 
labor practices, according to a recent ruling of 
the New York State Labor Relations Board. In 
its decision, the board reiterated a ruling that, 
under the indirect system of employing custodial 
assistants in. the schools, the janitor and not 
the board of education is the helper’s employer. 

The decision was made in the case of Martin 
Nolan, a custodian in the Washington Irving 
High School, who had discharged Timothy 
Fogarty, a cleaning foreman in the school. Mr. 
Fogarty had been employed as a custodial helper 
at the school under what is known as the “in- 
direct system.” Under this system, the custodian 
of a building is appointed by the board of edu- 
cation from the municipal civil-service lists. 

@ Alhambra, Calif. The school board has ob- 
tained a PWA grant of $415,225 for the financing 
of a senior high school, to cost $922,724. Bonds 
totaling $200,000 have been sold and another 
$200,000 in bonds will be disposed of next 
March. 

4 Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has re- 
ceived bids for the construction of an addition 
to the Broad Ripple High School, to cost $250,- 
000. The building will be financed with a PWA 
grant. 





@ St. Joseph, Mo. The voters have approved 
a school-building program in the amount of $900,- 
000, calling for four new buildings and improve- 
ments to schools. 

4 Louisville, Ky. The school board has ac- 
cepted a PWA grant of $159,000 for an addition 
to the Theodore Ahrens Trade School, to cost 
$356,000. 

4 Burbank, Calif. The board of education, last 
September, employed Dr. O. R. Hull, of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, to make a survey 
of the school plant with a view of determining 
the school-building needs of the schools. The 
work extended over a period of ten months and 
resulted in the compilation of information which 
will assist in forming some definite conclusions 
regarding school-building needs. Spot maps were 
made indicating the most thickly populated areas, 
as well as those sections where future growth will 
eventually take place. Investigation was also made 
of the increase in the use of public utilities, such 
as the gas company, the telephone company, and 
the public service department co-operated in the 
study. 

The board of education has voted to present 
a school-building proposal to the voters, in the 
form of an $850,000 school-bond issue. Applica- 
tion will also be made to the Federal Govern- 
ment for a PWA grant. 

¢ Everett, Wash. The voters have approved an 
extensive school-building program, to cost $390,- 
000. Of the total cost, the Federal Government 
has provided a PWA grant of $175,000, and the 
local district will provide 55 per cent, or $214,500. 
The program calls for a nine-room elementary 
school, a gymnasium for the South Junior High 
School, an auditorium, gymnasium, and offices, 
and alterations to the high school. 

¢ McPherson, Kans. The 1939 tax levy of the 
school district calls for 15.38 mills, or 3.57 mills 
less than the previous year and a saving of more 
than $16,000. A saving of $7,453 has been made 
on the last year’s budget and will be used to 
reduce this year’s levy. 
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We're delighted, of course, that the 1938 World’s Champion 
Typist won his title on an L C Smith! But (as Li Hung Chang 
said about the horse race) it was already known that some 
people can type faster than others. 
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Using the same L C Smith 


typewriter (without speed s . 

adjustments) which he uses 

every day in his H.O.L.C. AN Wien 
job in Chicago, Mr. Norman 


Saksvig w he Professional 
Evens, fone Shah todd ae MICRO PROJECTOR 
1938 World’s Speed Cham- 


pionship) with a total of 41,453 USING YOUR PRESENT MICROSCOPE 


| strokes... 


over 11” strokes per : : ; 
cuneate enn cold | A B&L Model B Micro-Projector increases 





hour! the usefulness of any microscope in teaching 
and in industrial and scientific demonstrations. 








It projects a brilliant, clear image of the object 


, seen under the microscope. It saves time, con- 
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The cutting stops 
when a Perfect 
Point is produced 
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BOSTON 
SELF-FEEDER 
No. 4 


More No. 4's are used 
in schools today than 
any other type. 





ILLINOIS SCHOOL BOARDS WILL 
MEET IN SPRINGFIELD 


The Illinois State School Board Association has 
anounced that its 1938 convention will be held in 
Springfield, November 16, 17, and 18. The con- 
vention will be presided over by Mr. Bryant B. 
Voris, member of the board of education, Water- 
loo, Illinois. 

The program is in preparation and advance in- 
formation concerning it is obtainable from Mr. 
A. D. McLarty, 500 East Capitol Ave., Spring- 
field, Ill. 


SCHOOL-BUSINESS OFFICIALS WILL 
MEET IN CHICAGO 


The officials of the National Association of 
School-Business Officials have completed the 
tentative program for the convention of the Asso- 
ciation, to be held in the Palmer House, in Chi- 
cago, October 10-14. The general theme for the 
week will be “Modern Trends in School-Busi- 
ness Management.” 

A special aspect of the general topic has been 
selected for each program. The Tuesday discus- 
sions will center around the topic, “Trends — 
How Should We View Them?” Two general 
programs have been arranged for Wednesday. 
The morning session will take up “Trends — 
How Do They Affect School-Building Problems?” 
The afternoon program will be devoted to “Trends 
— What Effect Have They on School Finance?” 
On Thursday, the speakers will discuss “Trends 
— What Effect Have They on School and Com- 
munity Relations?” 

Among the topics to be taken up at the sec- 
tional meetings are “Recent Trends in Purchasing 
School Supplies,” “Standards and Tests for Edu- 
cational Materials,” “Modern Trends in School- 
Building Construction,” “Proper Schoolroom 
Lighting,” “Liability Insurance,” “Custodians as 
Engineers of the School Heating Plant,” “School- 
Bus Service in Relation to School Business,” 
“Preparation and Control of the School Budget,” 
and “Financial Economies Through Business 
Administration.” 
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Boston Pencil Sharpeners belong in 


every modern classroom to insure the ulti- 
mate of service from every pencil you use. 
Nobody, not even children, can sharpen pen- 
cils off center on a Boston Self-Feeder No. 4, 
for example the instant the perfect point is 


produced, no waste. Boston Speed Cutters (15 
cutting edges) give 25% longer and better 


service. Equipped with extra large metal 
shavings receptacle. Send for literature de- 


scribing and illustrating Self-Feeder No. 4 


and a dozen other Boston models. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., Camden N. J. 


@ Free lessons in Lettering, Pen Drawing, 
Linoleum Block Printing for your 
Schools. Send for catalog. 
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PENCIL SHARPENERS 


PERSONAL NEWS 


@ Mr. Aten L. Hacen, of Leola, S. Dak., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Dickinson. He suc- 
ceeds P. S. Berg. 

@ Mr. Raymonp N. Brown has become superintendent 
of schools at Meriden, Conn. He succeeds Nicholas 
Moseley. 

@ Supt. R. J. Carport, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, has been 
re-elected for a three-year term. 

@ Mr. Ernest L. Grroutx, of Madison, Wis., has been 
elected superintendent of schools in Marshfield. He suc- 
ceeds R. F. Lewis. 

@ Mr. CLARENCE LINEBERGER, formerly principal of the 
Washburne Trade School, Chicago, Ill., has been named 
district superintendent of elementary schools. He suc- 
ceeds Miss Mary Dunleavy. 

@ Dr. Atonzo G. Grace has been named a director- 
consultant of the educational survey of the State of 
Washington. 

@ Mr. Dan T. Writtams, formerly principal of the 
Taft Union High School, Taft, Calif., has assumed his 
duties as superintendent of schools at Hawthorne. 

@ Mr. Herman A. Buckner, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Hawthorne, Calif., has become deputy 
superintendent of the Taft Junior College and High 
School District at Taft, Calif. 

@ Mr. Fox D. Hoipen has assumed his duties as super- 
intendent of schools at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

@ Mr. A. B. Campsett, formerly principal of the 
McKinley High School, Berkeley, Calif., has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of schools. He suc- 
ceeds Morris C. James. 

@ Mr. Lester B. Batt has become superintendent of 
schools at Deerfield, Ill. He succeeds Carl E. Bates. 

@ Mr. O. F. Patterson, of Wakefield, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Elgin, Ill. 

@ Mr. Raymonp N. Brown has assumed his duties as 
superintendent of schools at Meriden, Conn. 

@ Mr. Wirr1am F. Crepre, Director of Education for 
the Rosenwald Foundation, was married on August 6 
to Miss Ethel Faires, at Charlotte, N. C. 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


September 3-5. California School Trustees’ Association, 
at Los Angeles. Mrs. I. E. Porter, Bakersfield, secretary. 

September 30. New York State Teachers’ Association 
(northcentral zone), at Watertown. Ina B. Glenn, Low- 
ville, secretary. 

September 30. New York State Teachers’ Association 
(northern zone), at Potsdam. Parl West, State Normal 
School, Potsdam. 








October 3—7. National Recreation Association, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. H. S. Brancher, New York City, secretary. 

October 6-7. Michigan Education Association No. 5, at 
Traverse City. Mrs. Beryl Abbott, Frankfort, secretary. 

October 6-7. Michigan Education Association No. 7, at 
Escanaba. Lottie Wymore, Stambaugh, secretary. 

October 6-8. Wisconsin Library Association, at Mil- 
waukee. Alice J. Raymond, Rhinelander, secretary. 

October 7. New York State Teachers’ Association, at 
Hempstead. S. F. Warner, Lawrence, secretary. 

October 7-8. New York State Teachers’ Association, at 
Binghamton. M. C. McWhorter, Pine City, secretary. 

October 11-14. National Association of Public-School 
Business Officials, at Chicago, Ill. H. W. Cramblet, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., secretary. 

October 13-14. Michigan Education Association No. 3, 
at Lansing. Sarah V. Beattie, Howell, secretary. 

October 13-14. Michigan Education Association No. 2, 
at Saginaw. Rose Dill, Saginaw, secretary. 

October 13-14. Missouri Central Teachers’ Association, 
at Warrensburg. Fred W. Urban, Warrensburg, secretary. 

October 13-15. Utah Education Association, at Salt 
Lake City. Milton B. Taylor, Salt Lake City, secretary. 

October 13-15. Vermont State Teachers’ Association, 
at Burlington. Raymond E. Bassett, Stowe, secretary. 

October 14-15. Oregon High-School Principals’ Asso- 
ciation, at Salem. D. A. Emerson, Salem, secretary. 

October 15. Massachusetts Teachers’ Federation, at 
New Bedford, Mass. Hugh Nixon, Boston, secretary. 

October 20-21. Michigan Education Association No. 8, 
at Kalamazoo. Frances Eldridge, Kalamazoo, secretary. 

October 20-21. New York Teachers’ Association, at 
Albany. Pauline E. Baker, Albany, secretary. 

October 20-21. New York Teachers’ Association, at 
Plattsburg. Evelyn Knight, Lake Placid, secretary. 

October 21. New York Teachers’ Association, at Utica. 
Mary E. O’Connor, Utica, secretary. 

October 20-21. New Hampshire Teachers’ Association, 
at Concord. John W. Condon, Derry, secretary. 

October 21-22. Co-operative Educational Association, 
at Alexandria. Mrs. J. Randolph Smith, Richmond, 
secretary. 

October 23-25. New York State School Boards’ Ass0- 
ciation, at Syracuse. W. A. Clifford, Mt. Vernon, secretary. 

October 26-28. Pennsylvania State Association of Adult- 
Education, at Philadelphia. Dr. Albert A. Owens, Phila- 
delphia. 

October 27-29. Minnesota Education Association, at 
Minneapolis. W. E. Englund, St. Paul, secretary. 

October 27-29. Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, 
at Providence. Alfred J. Maryott, Pawtucket, secretary. 
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HAMMOND ORGAN indispensable . 


it’s a first cousin to the complete orchestral” 


declares Ira W. Baker 
Principal of the Classen High School 


Oklahoma City 


@ Like all alert modern educators, 
Mr. Baker is keenly conscious of the 
good effects of fine music on adoles- 
cent boys and girls. And since the 
installation of a Hammond in his ¢ 
school, Mr. Baker has found it very it 
beneficial to his students. 


His enthusiasm is shared by Miss 
Bess Snell, Chairman of the Organ 
Committee at Classen. In a letter 
too long to quote in full she says: 
“We find our Hammond invaluable 
as a background for ensemble sing- 
ing, as a solo instrument for special 
programs, an accompaniment for 
operettas—and especially for add- 
ing to the dignity of Christmas, 
Easter and graduation programs. It 
has also helped to develop many 
good organists among our stu- 
dents.” 


New Books 
cee ne eg mg me cee 


Statistics of City School Systems, 1935-36 
By Lester B. Herlihy and Walter S. Deffenbaugh. 
Paper, 77 pages. Price, 10 cents. Bulletin No. 2, 1937, 
issued by the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
This report presents statistics of city school systems for 
the school year 1935-36, particularly the enrollments, at- 


tendance, the school term, school staffs, cost per pupil, 
school buildings and property investments, bonded in- 
debtedness of city school systems, night schools, and 
summer schools 


The report showed that in 1935-36, the total number of 
pupils enrolled in the day schools of the city school 
12,971,108. Of this number 6,582,298 were 
boys and 6,388,810 were girls. From 1933-34 to 1935-36 
the total enrollment in the day schools decreased by 
78,036 pupils, or about one half of one per cent. In 
each of the four groups of cities there was a slight in- 
crease in the number of pupils enrolled. 

In the day schools of the 2,900 city systems, the re- 
port showed that 3,217 superintendents, 19,190 supervisors 


Systems was 


and principals, and 382,789 teachers were employed 
during 1935-36. Of the 382,789 teachers in day 
schools, 66,824, or 17.4 per cent, were men and 


315,965, or 82.6 per cent, were women. The proportion 
of men teachers, it was found, has been steadily increasing 
in each group of cities. 

In the year 1935-36 the average number of pupils en- 
rolled per teacher in cities with a population of 2,500 
or more was 34, which was one less than in 1933-34; 
the number in average daily attendance per teacher was 
30, which was one less than in 1933-34. The average 
number of pupils enrolled per teacher increased from 33 
in 1929-30 and 1931-32, to 35 in 1933-34; and it 
decreased to 34 in 1935-36 

In 1935-36, the report shows, the average cost per 
day pupil based upon average daily attendance and cur- 
rent expenses was $91.36 for school systems in cities 
having a population of 2,500 or more. The averages, by 
groups of cities, ranged from $68.10 in cities of Group 
IV which is made up of cities of 2,500 to 10,000 popula- 


tion, to $106.82 in Group I (cities above 100,000 popula- 
oy That is, the cost per pupil in the latter group was 
4k 9 


or 56.8 per cent greater than in the former. The 


The Hammond costs no more than 
a fine piano; can easily be moved 
from room to room; produces an in- 
credible variety of 
effects; has such beautiful tone that 
is used by more than 2000 
churches. Get in touch today with 
your nearest Hammond dealer or 
write The Hammond Organ, 2977 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago. In Canada, 
address Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. 
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and up, depending 
on size of installation 


range in cost per pupil among cities of the same popula- 
tion group was very great. In 80 cities of Group IV the 
cost ranged from $243.24 to $25.72. 

From 1929-30 to 1931-32 the average cost per pupil 
decreased $2.95, or 2.9 per cent; and from 1931-32 to 
1933-34 the decrease amounted to $14.19, or 14.5 per 
cent. From 1933-34 to 1935-36 the average cost per pupil 
increased $7.55, or 9 per cent. The pupil cost in 1935- 
36, although higher than in 1933-34, was still $6.64 
less than in 1931-32, and $9.59 less than in 1929-30, 
$5.75 less than in 1927-28, and 62 cents less than in 
1925-26. 

In each group of cities, it was shown, the range in 
cost per pupil for each expense item is very great. In 
Group I, the cost per pupil for instruction ranged from 
$38.23 to $113.46, and for operation of plant from 
$3.17 to $16. An analysis of expenses for cities of Groups 
I, II, and III showed that there was an increase in the 
average cost per pupil from 1925-26 to 1929-30 for cur- 
rent expenses and for interest, and a decrease in capital 
outlay. Each of the current expense items showed an 
increase. From 1929-30 to 1933-34 there was a decrease 
in each of the current expense items, in capital outlay, 
and an increase in interest charges. Maintenance and 
capital outlay increased greatly, especially capital outlay 
which increased from $2.79 in 1933-34 to $8.24 in 
1935-36. 

The total estimated value of school properties in all 
four groups of cities in 1935-36 was $4,656,914,000. The 
value of school properties per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance was $417. From 1925-26 to 1935-36 the value 
of school properties per pupil in average daily attendance 
increased from $349 to $417. There was an increase from 
biennium to biennium in each group of cities except 
Group III and IV. 

In 1935-36, the report showed, the total school bonded 
indebtedness outstanding in cities having a population of 
2,500 or more was $2,091,817,000. In 1933-34 the 
amount of such indebtedness was $1,979,380,730. This 
was an increase during the biennium of $112,436,270, or 
an increase of 5.2 per cent in the amount of bonds 
outstanding. 

Analysis of School-Board Rules 

Paper, 39 pages. Price, 25 cents. Prepared and issued 
by the researeh division of the American Association of 
School Administrators, Washington, D. C. 

The present study has been undertaken by the N. E. A. 
Committee on Tenure to ascertain the type of school- 
board rule which teachers are required under their 
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contracts to agree to obey. A total of fifteen hundred 
rules in forty cities were studied. These rules dealt with 
personnel problems, the selection and employment of 
teachers, general terms of employment, efficiency ratings, 
salary schedules; duties, privileges, and restrictions of 
teachers; compensation and health, and provisions for 
retirement. 

The study revealed that rule books are infrequently 
revised, that they are not always readily accessible to 
teachers, and that the teacher is often left on his own 
initiative in obtaining information concerning what he 
may or may not do. How a board of education can expect 
co-operation and genuine observance of its rules and 
regulations, when the teacher is kept in virtual ignorance 
concerning these rules and regulations, is difficult to 
understand. 

State School Taxes and State Funds for Education and 

Their Apportionment in Seven States, 1934-35 

By Timon Covert. Paper, 21 pages. Price, 10 cents. 
Pamphlet No. 78, 1938, issued by the U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

One of a series of publications reporting the findings of 
investigations, undertakep during 1936-37 under the Proj- 
ect in Research in Universities, of the Office of Education, 
The project represented a unique and significant in- 
novation in co-operative research. Sixty universities and 
other institutions located in 32 states, the District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii, combined efforts with the Office 
of Education to conduct 40 studies, 23 of which were 
proposed by the Office, and 17 by the institutions. 

A feature of the project was the widespread and co- 
ordinated attack on each problem by a number of uni- 
versities. As many as 31 institutions participated in one 
study alone. 

The study sought to analyze in detail the sources and 
apportionment of the revenues provided from state-wide 
sources for education. The data presented show the 
amount of revenue receipts, by sources, provided by each 
of the seven states for all formal education purposes for 
the year, and how such funds were used by the different 
states for the support of their chief state school offices 
and for their schools of various grade levels. The amounts 
were reported separately under the four headings of (1) 
state funds, (2) public or common schools, (3) special 
state schools, and (4) institutions of higher learning. 

The report showed the funds which the seven 
states (California, Colorado, Indiana, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, Wyoming) provided for all education 
purposes, 76.9 per cent from general revenue sources, 
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Kimball - built Laboratory and t oO r 
Vocational Furniture has carved 


a real niche for itself in the 


in two models — 


Schools in all parts of the coun- 
try have placed a stamp of ap- 
oval and satisfaction on Kim- 


are unsurpassed. 





New England Sales Office 
716 Columbus Avenue Boston, Mass. 


No. 9 — Cabi New York Sales Offices 
> Seno er peane migey Cine 105 W. 40th St. New York City 


Section,S-17 
20.4 per cent from special taxes for education, and 2.7 by establishing committees with full authority over the 
per cent from permanent school funds. The amount of tenure problem. The N. E. A. Tenure Committee reports 
funds from state-wide sources which these seven states such phases of the problem as recent tenure trends, causes 
used for the conduct of the state education department of increased interest in tenure, questionable practices, un- 
ranged from 6.3 cents per child (ages 5 to 17), in just treatment of teachers. 
Michigan to 67.8 cents in Wyoming. The amount of such Elementary English Handbook 
funds used for public schools ranged from $2.69 per Book II. By R. W. Bardwell, Ethel Mabie, and J. C 
child in Colorado to $57.27 in California; and the amount Tressler. Cloth, 302 pages. Price, 80 cents. D. C. Heath 
of funds the seven states provided for institutions of & Company, Boston, Mass. 
higher learning ranged from 28 cents per capita of the Fifth and sixth grades can use this text 
total population in Tennessee to $1.94 in Colorado DeQuincey’s Joan of Arc and The English Mail Coach 
Iroquois New Standard Arithmetics Edited by Alfred A. Purcell, S. J. Cloth, 90 pages 

Book I. By Harry D. DeGroat and William E. Young. Price, 60 cents. Longmans, Green & Company, New York, 
Cloth, 456 pages. Price, 96 cents. Iroquois Publishing N. ¥ 
Company, Syracuse, N. \ The notes and the introduction are addressed to high- 

This book is addressed to third and fourth grades. Its school students 
outstanding feature is the combination of organization The Bonded Debt of 286 Cities as at January 1, 1938 
and method to insure complete mastery of basic topics By Rosina Mohaupt. Paper, 12 pages. Reprinted from 
in spite of widely differing abilities of children the National Municipal Review, by the Detroit Bureau 
Legislative Plans for Financing Public Education of Governmental Research, Inc. 

By Timon Covert and Ward W. Keesecker. Paper, 43 A study based on a questionnaire sent to 310 American 
pages. Price, 10 cents. Pamphlet No. 79, 1938, of the cities and 18 Canadian cities over 30,000 population. Of 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. these 286 cities responded, of which 15 were Canadian 

This study has been prepared to assist members of and 271 American 
the state legislature in the work of establishing and re The data shows a marked decrease in both gross 
vising plans for financing education. The pamphlet dis bonded debt and net bonded debt excluding self-supporting 
cusses the principles upon which school systems are enterprises. The decrease shows up in the total debt of 
built and the objectives and practices applicable to the all cities as a whole and in all but Group V cities. Group 
development of legislation for the support of public V cities, with populations from 30,000 to 50,000, show 
elementary and secondary education increases in both gross bonded debt and net bonded debt 
Thirty-ninth Annual Report (Statistics) of the Super- excluding self-supporting issues. This upward trend was 

intendent of Schools of the City of New York apparent last year when Group V cities showed an in- 

Prepared for the superintendent, Harold G. Campbell, crease of seventy cents per capita in net debt less self 
by the Bureau of Reference, Research, and Statistics, of supporting issues 


the New York City board of education. It gives con While there is a pronounced decrease in the gross debt 


siderable attention to such aspects as number and classifi of Group II cities, (100,000 to 300,000) the net debt 


cation of day schools, size of classes, pupil promotions, excluding self-supporting bonds remains the same. The 
rates ol progress through the grades, number and types upward trends are decreasing in rate, whereas the down- 
of organization of junior high schools, number of day ward trends are becoming more pronounced. In other 
high school evening schools, vocational schools, and words, the downward trend has become intensified this 


extension activitie year. Starting with a decrease of five cents per capita net 


Report of Committee on Tenure debt from 1935 to 1936, the 1936-37 decrease became 
Paper, 16 pages. Prepared by the Tenure Executive $1.27, and the 1937-38 decrease becomes $1.84 
Committee of the National Education Association, Wash Of the 243 cities reporting in both 1937 and 1938, 


ington, D. C 156, or 64 per cent, showed decreases in both the gross 


peculiar bonded debt and net bonded debt; 59, or 24 per cent, 
problems and difficulties compared with other school showed increases; and 27, or 11 per cent, showed debt 
legislation. In many states tenure can be secured best remaining substantially the same. In other words, only 


The securing of tenure legislation presents 


When  Webster-Chicago _ recently 
achieved its goal of a low cost sound 
system for smaller schools having all 
the features formerly associated with 
the larger expensive installations, it 
was only natural to expect great in- 
terest from progressive educators. 

If you haven’t obtained full informa- 


school field Service tion already, be sure to write for 
, free booklet. 


These smaller sound systems are made 


S-20 for schools from 
S-40 for schools from 20-40 rooms 


Easy to operate, low in cost, yet with 
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Model S-40 


1-20 rooms 


@ Completely self-contained 


Il products. Backed by years excellent reproduction and built to Oe ee, ae 
of experience and experiment, quality standards. an external portable phonograph 
Kimball Laboratory and Voca- Webster-Chicago have been leaders in by any room or any group 
tional Furniture offers values.that public address and sound equipment 


for more than 13 vears. Some of the ®@ Includes separate communication sys- 
largest and best known schools and 


tem which allows engaging in a 
two-way conversation simultaneously 


institutions are Webster-Chicago with the regular program. 
W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY equipped. @ Programs can be picked up in any 
CHICAGO, Established 1857 ILLINOIS . " - d room, and fed to any one or all 
Lebosstery ond Veestionsl Furniture Diviclen All Merchandise Sold With Approve gies tone. 
306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, lil. R.M.A. Guarantee 


@ Includes 6-tube superheterodyne radio 


A. E. KALTENBRUN, Director of Sales Licensed Under All Important Patents with push button automatic tuner. 


sis Sie ile (cle. 





5622 BLOOMINGDALE AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


24 per cent of the cities reporting in both years showed 
any increase in either gross or net bonded debt less 
self-supporting 

Except for the very small cities— Group V — bonded 
debt has been going down for the past three years, the 
decreases becoming progressively larger. Group V_ cities 
show increased debt, but apparently the increases are 
becoming progressively smaller 
Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary School 

Vol. I. Primary Grades. By Robert Lee Morton. Cloth, 
406 pages. Price, $2.40. Silver, Burdett & Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

This book answers for teachers and school admin- 
istrators the questions, What number facts and _ skills 
shall be taught in the primary grades? What methods 
shall be used? What shall the course of study include? 
The book is entirely practical, to the almost complete 
exclusion of theory. 

Tom Sawyer 

By Samuel L. Clemens. Cloth, 251 pages. Price, 39 
cents. Bruce Humphries, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Reprint without notes 
Why Women Work 

Based on a study by the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Frofessional Womens Clubs. Paper, 32 pages; 
10 cents. Silver Burdett Company, New York City, N. ¥. 

The purpose of this study is to establish facts and to 
check the claim that women work for pin money, that 
men support families, and women only support them. 
selves 

It is shown that 10,000,000 women in this country 
work for a living. Many of these are the sole support 
of the household, some provide partial support to theif 
families and many more render partial support to de 
pendents outside the household. Pictorial statistics are 
provided showing the number engaged in _ teaching, 
journalism, nursing, and as clerical workers and sales 
ladies 

The study deplores the absence of figures concerning 
the employment of men which would enable comparisons. 
The claim is made that women should be paid the same 
is men and not less on the assumption that men sup 
port families and women do not. Many of the women 
earn a living for parents, sisters, brothers, husbands, and 
children and as breadwinners are entitled to opportunities 
equal to that accorded to men. 

Tests and Measurements in Higher Education 
Edited by William S. Gray. Paper, 237 pages. Price, 


) 


$ The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill 
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A POINT FOR | 
EVERY HH 
HANDWRITING 


SYSTEM “ul S , L t S “ 
Esterbrook Re-New-Point Fountain Pens D F 4 K C 
contribute the final advantage needed to ss 8 


make fountain pens practical in school use. 








are designed to* Reduce Nearsightedness and 
Protect Normal Eyes 


Uniform Points for Class Work 
With a choice of 18 Re-New-Points... your 












class groups can secure the standard, uni- KUNDTZ “’Sight-Saver’”’ Desks have focal adjustments that 
form point style best adapted to your system 
of handwriting. Important, too, is the fact that Esterbrook 1. Develop normal vision 
Fountain Pens are so completely within student reach, in the 2. Encourage correct posture 
s, atte ice and highest Esterbrook writing quality. : : 
matter of price a = 84 : 3. Permit proper breathing 
h - a 3 
> Re-New-Point Feature 4. Reduce nervous disorders 
If mishap should overtake an Esterbrook the Re-New-Point 5. Conserve student energy 
: can be duplicated for only 25c. The student simply screws it 
y in the holder . . . there is no repair delay. 
y rHE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, 70 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
II t or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


to COMPLETE FOUNTAIN PENS 

‘. (black or cotors)® 199 end up bster Gauuk 
RE-NEW - POINT— Complete 
Laat... ee FOUNTAIN PEN 


World's Greatest Pen Makers since 1858 





Pricesslightly higher in Canada 
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ide? NUMBER 
plete 641-S 
39 Student eyesight and health should be the first con- 
sideration of a school superintendent. In lower 
grades nearsightedness already exists in 10°% to 20% 
of the students. In colleges these figures have mount- 
3usi- ed to 70% to 80%. 
es; : , : - 
. Y Only when schools are entirely equipped with “Sight- 
' Saver”’ Desks is it possible to reduce these appallin 
d to I PP 
that figures. 
nem- Where new equipment budgets are limited, super- 
‘a ote o intendents are specifying 20% or more **Sight-Saver”’ 
intry Simplified Spacing desks and are modernizing present class rooms by 
port replacing old book boxes with the new, improved 
“a The attachment shown above is known as our **Sight-Saver’’ unit which can be readily assembled 
temporary two chair spacer. This attachment to present standards at a very low cost. 
po F f J 
ning is simply a bar ond four hooks, yet it holds the Write for charts that further explain the Sight Sav- 
, chairs firmly into position. To attach, merely . ae : if ° d 
sales place the hooks over the chair brace and snar ing principles, specifications and costs. 
into position. To release, tilt the chairs forward 
ning Hostess chairs may also be supplied with aisle DISTRIBUTORS AND AGENTS 
Ss. ) > left re) > j r on . . . . . 
= row spacers ‘at left) or permanent riveted cor Choice territories are open for responsible parties. 
same nectors (lower left . . . 
. Write for further information. 
sup- Hostess chairs offer the advantages « f a rigid 
ymen stamped metal, all-riveted frame with full sized 
and upholstered back and seat. Investigate Hostess 
r: ea pa THE THEODOR KUNDTZ CO. 
a ae at Mihiet tt ee) (TT TR RTE CT TA maze Center and Winslow CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“Manufacturers of Complete School and Church Furniture.” 








UNWERAL If 
SOUND PROJECTORS 











1917 Oxford St., Phila., Pa. 


New All-Purpose Model 


Combined utility is offered in this 
newly designed 16MM Sound Pro- 
jector. Precision built. Completely 
flexible for the varied demands 
of classroom and auditorium. 





"Complete, ready to operate 


Universal Sound Projector 


SENTRY SAFETY CONTROL CORP. 


Show Room— 1600 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
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BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


4 Supt. Earl M. Hanson, of Rock Island, IIl., 
in his annual report to the school board, has set 
up a number of objectives for the next year. 
He has listed a co-ordinated program of physical 
education for all grades, meetings for principals, 
improved guidance program, elimination of mid- 
year classes, a high-school orchestra, and a study 
of population distribution with regard to future 
buildings, and kindergartens. 

@ Meriden, Conn. The board of education has 
declined to take action on a request of the ad- 
ministration for a 15 per cent salary cut for 
teachers. 

¢ Boston, Mass. The Boston school board has 
voted to impose tuition fees on students attend- 
ing the Boston Teachers’ College, beginning this 
fall. The annual fee, which is $60, has been im- 
posed to prevent the closing of the College. 

¢ Alpena, Mich. The school board has installed 
new floodlights on the athletic field for use during 
evening-school activities. 

@ Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has 
purchased $29,965 worth of school supplies, at 
prices totaling $4,041 above the lowest bids. 

4 Fort Worth, Tex. The board of education 
has adopted new economy measures to reduce 
school operating costs during the next school 
year. Kindergartens and evening schools have 
been placed on a self-sustaining basis through the 
adoption of a tuition plan. A fee of $4 will be 
charged each kindergarten pupil for one-half year. 
The evening schools will be operated on a sem- 
ester basis, with the fee covering a half year’s 
work. 

@ Louisville, Ky. The board of education has 
increased the tuition for nonresident students. 
High-school students will be charged $135 in 
place of $125; junior-high-school students $95 in 
place of $85; and elementary-school students $75 
in place of $70. 

¢ San Antonio, Tex. The school board has 
made an increase in tuition fees for nonresident 
students, which will increase the revenue of the 
school system by 22 per cent, or $1,400. The new 


GYMNASIUM: PLAYGROUND - POOL EQUIPMENT 


“The J. E. Porter Corporation, as successors to Chicago 


| Pool Equipment. 


Write for Catalog “C 
Swimming Pool Equipment and Catalog 
| 6 of Gymnasium Equipment today”’. 


THE CHICAGO LINE 
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Gymnasium Equipment Company, is proud to perpetuate 


the famous Chicago Line of Gymnasium, Playground and 


You can select Chicago type apparatus secure in the 
knowledge that you are getting equipment that is honor- 
that is expertly engineered and that embodies 
every improvement, economy, and long life that quality 


manufacturing can produce. 


* of Playground and 


A DIVISION OF 


PORTER Corporation 


pm "t Div ’ ’ 


ILLINOIS 


OTTAWA, 








rates are: elementary schools, $65.86; junior 
high school, $77.82; senior academic schools, 
$81.76; and senior vocational schools, $94.50. 

4 Pasadena, Calif. The school board has raised 
the tuition for nonresident students in junior high 
schools from $60 to $104. The change was made 
under a ruling of the county counsel which re- 
quires that the tuition for junior-high-school stu- 
dents must be the same as the average unit cost 
for educating the students of the first six grades 
of the elementary district from which the pupil 
comes. 

4 New Bedford, Mass. The school board has 
voted against beano games on school property. A 
local church has asked permission to use a school 
lot during a bazaar at which it was planned to 
permit beano games. 

4 Anadarko, Okla. Insurance covering the re- 
adjusted and reappraised valuation of school 
properties has been purchased by the school board 
from nine agencies. Under the new schedule, 
school structure values were set at $180,000, 
while the contents were valued at $10,000. The 
combined insurance was purchased under a five- 
year plan, with premiums paid on $38,000 each 
year during the period. Under the readjustment, 
the insured value of the buildings has been raised 
from $144,000 to $190,000. 

4 A school-insurance survey has been conducted 
in Contra Costa County, Calif., under the joint 
direction of the School Trustees’ Association and 
the Taxpayers’ Association. The present value 
of the properties is $7,160,000. 

4 Louisville, Ky. The school board has re- 
moved the ban against married women teachers. 
The action of the board complies with a state 
law which provides that marriage shall not be 
the cause for dismissal of any teacher with five 
years’ experience in the schools. Under the new 
regulation, the superintendent continues to have 
authority to renew contracts expiring annually. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


4 Supt. Karl A. Reiche, of Bristol, Conn., re- 
ports that during the past school year, 47,433 


medical inspections had been made, and 5,929 
children had received dressings for injuries. 

@ The County Medical Society of Johnson 
County, Ind., has co-operated with the county 
school superintendent in having all children of 
school and preschool age vaccinated against 
smallpox and typhoid and immunized against 
diphtheria before the opening of the fall term. 
A survey conducted by the society, showed that 
only 30 per cent of these children had received 
diphtheria immunization, and that less than 20 
per cent had been vaccinated against smallpox 
and typhoid. Members of the medical society 
donated their services to those unable to pay. 
Speakers were supplied by the Society to talk 


before organizations in the county who were 
interested. 
@ Mr. Oscar L. Chapman, assistant secretary 


of the Interior and member of the President’s 
Interdepartmental Committee on Health and Wel- 
fare, in speaking over the radio on August 8, 
mentioned that some 10,000,000 children in this 
country go without adequate medical care during 
that period of life when the foundation of healthy 
or sickly adulthood is laid. These children, he 
said, do not obtain the proper care because the 
income of their families is too small to provide 
it. The proposed program included provisions 
for medical care of the older infants and chil- 
dren in families who cannot pay for these services. 

4 According to the American Student Health 
Association, more than 300,000 students in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities are handicapped in 
their work by defects of vision. 

¢ Eureka, Wis. The school board has voted 
to continue thyroid-gland treatments to those 
in need of them. 

4 A full-time nursing service has been inaugu- 
rated in the schools of Saline County, Mo., for the 
next school year. 

4 Uxbridge, Mass. The school board has voted 
to conduct a tuberculosis clinic, in co-operation 
with the Worcester County Sanitarium, for stu- 
dents of the high school, from October 31 to 
November 2. 
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Above is illustrated “SR-W” (semi-recessed wall) Model SANI-DRI, 
equipped with manually operated Gaynor switch. This newly designed 
model, clothed in a new beauty of line and finish, occupies a mini- 


mum amount of room space. Its increased air-volume and large 


nozzle assure quick drying. 


At right is shown Model “SF-W” SANI-DRI, equipped with automatic 
timing switch. Ideal for current control where dressing rooms are 


not under supervision. 


Manufactured and Distributed by 


Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 


Sani-Dri Division—Department 2 


NORTH CHICAGO 


PURPOSEFUL SUPERVISION 
IN SMALL SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from page 18) 


says that in most schools 25 per cent of the 
teachers are superior teachers, 50 per cent are of 
average teaching ability, and 25 per cent are 
below average in teaching technique (the latter 
group being made up largely of beginning teach- 
ers). Each of these types needs help. Even the 
superior teacher may be stimulated to greater 
accomplishments by a word of praise. The begin- 
ning teacher needs all of the helpful, constructive, 
sympathetic supervision which a principal can 
give. Oftentimes, through his efforts, it is possible 
to develop promising beginners who otherwise 
would falter and drop out in utter discourage- 
ment. The average teacher may be stimulated to 
become one of the superior group by careful, tact- 
ful, constructive help. 

By frequent visitation and conferences, a prin- 
cipal should endeavor to discover how best he 
can help each member of his staff. The follow-up 
ot classroom visitation by conference is most im- 
portant. These conferences may be held in any 
convenient room and usually should take place 
on the day of the visitation. Perhaps the teacher 
would feel more at ease in her own room. A frank 
discussion of the observed lesson should take 
place. A principal should commend the good points 
and attempt to encourage the teacher to greater 
efforts along the line in which she is naturally apt. 
If defects are pointed out, tactful and construc- 
tive suggestions should be given for improvement 
of work. If the conferences are handled carefully, 
the teacher will have a feeling of encouragement, 
and confidence in the leadership of the principal 

Faculty meetings and frequent group discus 
sions of instructional problems are effective in 
driving home the points which have been made 
in the individual supervisory conferences. 

Finally, if supervision results in improvement, 
measurement should be made of the improve- 
ment. If no improvement can be found, there is 
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hair. 


ILLINOIS 


no justification for the supervisory program. Care- 
ful records of pupil achievement should be made 
at stated intervals to show both pupils’ progress 
and teacher improvement. Principals must realize 
that the success of supervisors can be shown only 
by carefully measured results of instruction. 


THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
TRUSTEES ASSOCIATION 
AND ITS CODE 


(Concluded from page 31) 


grade of teacher. In following the mandates of 
the Code the trustees could feel at the end of 
their term of office that they had served their 
schools and community well. 

By stating positively the obligations and re- 
sponsibilities of members, the Code also, by 
indirect inference outlines the duties and responsi- 
bilities of teachers and patrons. For each duty 
and responsibility imposed upon the board mem 
ber, there is a corresponding duty and responsi- 
bility imposed upon the teacher and patron. While 
his duties are stated definitely, theirs are as 
definitely implied and indicated as _ necessary 
incidents to the realization of the goal intended 
to be reached by the Code. 

Problem. How shall we attain the standard 
set? That is the task of a long pull, but it is 
worth the effort. The trustees alone cannot 
achieve the ideal, no matter how sincerely and 
earnestly they may strive to do so. To reach all 
the trustees in California and imbue them with 
the mean’ng and purpose of the Code is a big 
task. The task would be large even if trustees 
held their office for life. The fact that the 
personnel of school boards is constantly changing 
multiplies the work to be done. 

The changing personnel requires community 
education. Parent-teacher associations, service 
clubs, and all manner of educational groups must 
be contacted and recontacted and educated on the 
value and meaning of the code and the need for 
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SANI-DRI Hair Driers 


dry quickly—and thoroughly—right down to the 
scalp. Schools report that SANI-DRI greatly de- 


creases the number of colds due to “swim-wet”’ 


SANI-DRI speeds drying traffic and quickens the 
clearance of dressing rooms. It assists in securing 
maximum student use of pool and dressing rooms 
and aids in the maintenance of class schedules. 


Illustrated literature gladly sent upon request. 





a common effort to attain the beneficent results 
which its acceptance promises. 

All of which means that each of the groups 
must make this challenge a part of its responsibil- 
ity. We are counting on each one to do its part. 


IS EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
WORTH WHILE? 


(Concluded from page 43) 


matters which is the heritage of a classroom 
teacher. 

The beginning, in anticipation of the fuller de- 
velopment of such a bureau, may well be con- 
fined to the relatively simple undertaking of 
building up permanent school records of, (1) the 
intelligence of every pupil enrolled; (2) the 
achievement or school growth of each pupil. Such 
records furnish a rich store of indispensable data, 
the study and analysis of which must be made 
before recommendations can be offered to those 
in authority. 

Psychologists and other detached workers have 
shown the way to follow in applying the methods 
of science to the study of educational questions. 
They have laid the foundation firmly and well. 
It remains for school systems with informed and 
public-spirited superintendents and school boards 
to build upon that foundation. But it must be 
obvious that such objectives cannot be realized 
merely by a fiat of the school board nor by the 
waving of an executive wand. On the contrary, 
effective research partakes of the nature of a 
deferred investment. It requires time, money, and 
much prosaic work before tangible results show. 


@ Mr. Bunyan S. Witson, for many years a member 
of the board of education at Ashland, Ky., died at his 
home on August 12. Mr. Wilson was educated in the 
public schools of Morehead and was graduated from the 
University of Louisville in 1900. He was a member 
of the board for five separate terms and had served 
as president of the board 
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CAN THERE BE STANDARDS 
FOR TEACHER SALARIES? 
(Concluded from page 23) 
depositors’ money. We are making no 

money. We cannot guess of the future.” 

Post Script: Since the foregoing was 
put into type, the author has accidentally 
come upon official figures of two elemen- 
tary-school districts which graphically 
illustrate some of the points made. These 
two districts are within a few miles of each 
other, in the same county and township, 
and are served by the same treasurer, from 
whose reports the figures are taken: 


School A School B 
EE 15,693 12,837 
Latest census, ages 6-21 3,982 3,350 
Pupils enrolled ...... 1,537 1,534 


Number of teachers .. 78 90 


Assessed valuation $16,470,000 $22,187,000 
Cost of water, fuel, light $ 14,632 $ 14,122 
Janitors and engineers $ 21,636 $ 20,889 
Salary ofsuperintendent $ 6,510 $ 8,369 
Principals’ salaries ~ 6,163 $ 16,041 
Teachers’ salaries .... $ 120,850 $ 199,137* 
JENKINTOWN’S SCHOOL- 
HOUSE 


(Concluded from page 37) 


serves that after being used for almost 
a year, there has been nothing discovered 
of any consequence whatever which any- 
one would like to have changed. 

The members of the board of education 
who were responsible for the planning and 
construction of the building were Mr. 
George H. Benzon, Jr., president; Mrs. 


Refinish desks, 
tables ... ata big 
saving with 


SKILSAW SANDER 


New improved models produce 
a smooth even finish, without 
ripples or ridges ... faster and 
cheaper! Easy to use—plugs into 
any light socket. The electrical 
method of refinishing desk tops, 
resurfacing blackboards, tables, 
stair treads. 


training classes. 


Write for Complete Catalog. 


SKILSAW, INC. 
Dept. C, 3316 Elston Ave. 
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Ideal for manual 





Thousands 


CHICAGO 


@ Full 32 sq. in. sanding area. 
Ball bearing construction. Also 
made with vacuum dust collec- 
When used with our bench 
stand,—instantly converted in- 
to Bench or Spindle Sander for 
manual training work. 





Emily S. Gledhill, vice-president; Mr. M. 
Sidney Lebair, secretary of the board and 
chairman of the building committee; Mr. 
Caleb J. Brinton, Jr.; and Mrs. Florence 
S. Baker. Mrs. Baker and Mrs. Gledhill 
left the board before the completion of the 
building and were succeeded by Mrs. 
Eleanor H. Boggs and Mrs. Florence B. 
Hedler. The building inspector was Mr. 
James M. Smith, who was made secretary 
of the board before the completion of the 
building. The entire board gave un- 
stintingly of their time, thought, and 
energy during the entire period of planning 
and construction of the building to assure 
the best possible building for the children 
of the community. 


SCHOOL-BOARD MEMBERS 
HOLD CONFERENCE 


(Concluded from page 56) 
“The ever-widening gap between the elemen- 
tary school and the entry of youth into pro- 
ductive employment must be bridged,” he 
said. 

The speakers were generally agreed on the 
necessity of boards of education initiating 
and controlling general policies, while leaving 
the administration to the superintendent of 
schools and his staff. It was the consensus of 
opinion that the board should hire a man in 
whom it has confidence, and leave him alone 
to superintend the schools. A general air of 
co-operation prevailed at the conference and 
the members of both the board members and 
superintendents’ groups showed a better un- 
derstanding of problems than was expressed 


© Quiet in operation 
e Comfortable in use 
¢ Economical in cost! 


CLARIN MFG. CO. 


4640 W. Harrison St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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at earlier conferences. In a way, the meeting 
was the prelude to a national conference of 
school-board members, to be held in a middle- 
western city later in the year. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


@ Mr. Crarence E. Dospan, deputy superintendent of 
school buildings of the New York City board of educa- 
tion, is retiring this year, after a service of thirty-eight 
years in the Bureau of Construction of the board. Mr. 
Dobbin reached the retirement age of 70 on July 1. 
During his long service, Mr. Dobbin designed or helped 
to design 500 school buildings in New York City. The 
latest building he helped to design was the new Needle 
Trades High School 

@ Mr. C. D. Fox, of Stryker, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Van Wert. He succeeds U. 
E. Diener, who has gone to Fremont 

@ Mr. Warp C. Moon, the retiring superintendent at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was the guest of honor at a 
testimonial dinner, at a local hotel. Mr. Moon was 
presented with an electric clock by the rotary club, 
which sponsored the dinner. 

@ Mr. Frank S. Jackson, who retired on July 5 as 
superintendent of schools at Punxsutawney, Pa., has been 
named superintendent-emeritus by the board of education. 
@ Mr. Donato W. Dunnan, of Tewksbury, Mass., has 
been elected superintendent of schools in the town of 
Burlington. 


R. G. JONES PASSES 


number of years 


Ohio, died 


Robinson Godfrey Jones, for a 
superintendent of schools in Cleveland, 
suddenly on August 18. 

Mr. Jones, who was born in Kansas City, Dec. 14, 
1871, received his professional training in the Ohio 
Central High School and in the Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity, from which he was graduated with the degrees 
of A.M. and A.B. He also attended Teachers College and 
Columbia University, the latter giving him the degree 
of A.M. 

Following his graduation, Mr. Jones became superin- 
tendent of schools in Gibson City, Ill. In 1900 he went 
to Lexington, where he remained for two years. He 
held the superintendency in Harvard, Kewanee, and 
Rockford. In 1917 he became deputy superintendent of 
schools in Cleveland, and in 1920 he was made superin- 
tendent. Since his retirement from the superintendency, 
he had been filling a minor position in the school system. 
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means longer fence life —at no extra cost 
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@ PAGE P-12 Galvanizing is double the thickness of former 
galvanizing standards. It applies not only to fabric—but to fit- 
tings, top rail and special wing-channel line posts as well. This 
PAGE feature assures longer-lived fencing—at no extra cost. 

PAGE FENCE is supplied in 5 master metals—one of 
them best suited for your locality. They include Page P-12 
Copper-bearing Steel, Page-Armco Ingot Iron, Page-Alcoa 
Aluminum, Page-Allegheny Stainless Steel Woven Wire and 
Page genuine Wrought Iron picket fence. 

92 PAGE FENCE Distributors are located nationally to 
give fully responsible localized service. For name of nearest 
Distributor address 
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The Evans Vanishing Door Wardrobe 
is ideal for Schools. 




















It is Simple—There are no _ tracks, 
guides, rollers or other intricate mecha- 
nism to cause trouble or repairs. 


It is Practical — Made to set in a re- 
cess flush with wall with or without 
mullions between pairs of doors. Each 
door opens independently. It is per- 
fectly ventilated to dry wet or damp 
clothing and occupies little space. It 
is available in all practical sizes. 


It has Low Cost — Furnished complete 
in knockdown, with all woodwork cut 
to size and having no complicated hard- 
ware, a low price has been attained that 
will surprise you —and the entire in- 
stallation cost is very small. 


Send for the Catalog. 
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DRINKING 


REAL PROTECTION FOR CHILDREN 


All CENTURY FOUNTAINS 
equipped with the No. 700 
Patented Automatic Bubbler 
Head meet every requirement 
of the rules of the American 
Public Health Association. 
They have been approved for 
use in all Government Depart- 
ments and in all States hav- 
ing regulatory laws governing 
drinking fountains. 


The No. 700 Bubbler Head 
used on CENTURY DRINK- 
ING FOUNTAINS are fool- 
proof and positively sanitary. 
No water from the lips of the 
drinker can fall back on the 
nozzle. The positive non-squirt 
feature incorporated in the 
Bubbler Head positively 
prevents them from being 
squirted. 





Another important feature 
found in the No. 700 Bubbler 
Head is the automatic water 
control. The stream is never 
too high or low, but always 


correct, which means water aa 
econom The features embodied in this drinking foun- 
y- tain mean real sanitation—water economy— 


automatic stream control—non-squirt feature 
Write for Complete Catalog. —impossible to contaminate. 


——=CENTURY BRASS WORKS, INC.——_ 
~ BELLEVILLE, - - - ILLINOIS™ 
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SHOE FITS INSIDE 
THE POST 
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(Challenger and Metal Flush) 


No visible anchorage but 
a sturdy, inside-the-post 
shoe that is adjustable. 
No other manufacturer 
can offer this rust-proof 
and sanitary feature. It 
is one of many im- 
portant details that 
make Mills Metal Toilet 
Partitions the outstand- 
ing buy . .. practical in 
use and advanced in 
modern streamlined 
styling. 
Write for illustrated 
catalog. 
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OFFICES IN 47 CITIES « SEE YOUR PHONE DIRECTORY 


THE BUILDING CAMPAIGN 
FOR THE TOWN SCHOOL 


(Concluded from page 40) 


is absolutely necessary for success. As the 
executive officer of the board, the superin- 
tendent should be charged with the general 
oversight of the campaign. In such a capacity, 
he may choose to act either directly or in- 
directly, as the case may demand. 

As the intensive campaign is begun, a num- 
ber of recognized community leaders must be 
appointed to act as personal workers, each 
constantly seeking to influence friends and 
acquaintances and thus to reach many other- 
wise lukewarm or negative in their convic- 
tions. The superintendent must be constantly 
in touch with the activities of these leaders, 
helping them plan and organize. In the smaller 
communities such aids will be found very 
effective. In fact, some elections have been 
carried largely through such efforts, but in 
such cases the popularity of the leaders was 
surely exceptional. In addition to the workers, 
care must be taken to interest civic and so- 
cial groups in the community, to take active 
interest in the matter. Through such groups 
supporters will be secured who would other- 
wise be antagonistic to the proposal. Two of 
the largest factors, although often overlooked, 
are the teachers and the pupils. Wisely dir- 
ected, both may render important service in 
the campaign. 

Various types of literature are valuable 
aids in all cases. The services of the local 
press must be secured early in the campaign. 
Often such a service is freely tendered, but 
an expenditure to purchase advertising space 
in the local papers is often very much worth 
while. Posters, dodgers, and signs of various 
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The VQGEL Number Ten Closet is designed especially 
to withstand the hard usage closets receive on school in- 
stallations. Being a seat-action closet children cannot forget 
to flush it, and a thorough powerful flush is obtained on four 
gallons of water or less. There are few moving parts, and 
these closets will last for years with only minor adjustments. 


Sold only through recognized wholesalers of plumbing supplies 
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types are used with great success. A series 
of bulletins, mailed or delivered to the homes 
in the community, has been found to aid 
greatly. Such a series should be very carefully 
compiled, dispensing information absolutely 
as authentic and reliable as that circulated 
through any other source. A good bulletin — 
a final issue of the series may comprise a 
splendid last-minute contribution to the 
campaign. 

Many other means have also been tried, 
with varying degrees of success. Whatever 
means is used, the success of the whole ven- 
ture rests upon careful organization, careful 
mastery of all underlying problems and facts 
by the administrator, and the wholehearted 
support of influential leaders in the commu- 
nity. Such an investment by the people of a 
district is well worth the careful consideration 
which it invariably receives. 

FINANCE 

4 Des Moines, Iowa. The board of education 
has adopted a budget of $3,257,246 for the year 
1938—39. This is a reduction of $39,000 from the 
budget of $3,296,390 for 1937-38. The item of 
teachers’ salaries was set at $1,531,000, compared 
with $1,540,127 for last year. 

4 Joliet, Ill. The school board has approved a 
budget of $767,314 for the school year 1938-39. 
Ths is based on an expenditure of $484,630 for 
the educational fund, and $282,684 for the build- 
ing fund. 

4 Guthrie, Okla. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $115,756 for the school year 1938— 
39, which is an increase of $3,000 over the esti- 
mate of $112,429 for the last year 

4 Wyandotte, Mich. A tentative budget of 
$375,336 has been adopted by the school board 
for the 1938-39 school year. Of the total, $337,- 
640 is for operating expenses, and $37,696 for 
debt service. The capital outlay item provides for 


the district’s share in the cost of a new school 
building. 

4 Grand Rapids, Mich. The board of education 
has prepared a revised budget for the school year 
1938-39, which calls for a total of $2,604,085. 

4 Sioux City, Iowa. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $1,919,492 for the year 
1938-1938. The schoolhouse fund of $259,000 in- 
cludes use of a $176,000 surplus, and the general 
fund budget includes an $800 surplus. 

@ Topeka, Kans. The board of education has 
adopted a budget which calls for $765,314 for 
teachers’ salaries. 

¢ Dunmore, Pa. The state department of in- 
ternal affairs has approved the school board’s 
tentative budget amounting to $480,000 for the 
school year 1938-39. 


CAMDEN TEACHERS WIN PAY CLAIMS 


The board of education of Camden, N. J., on 
August 13, was ordered to restore full contrac- 
tual salaries for the year 1937-38 to petitioning 
teachers, under a ruling of State Commissioner 
of Education Charles H. Elliott. 

The Camden teachers presented their appeal 
against salary reductions effected after July 1, 
1937, by the board, holding that “since the 
legislature had not proclaimed that an emergency 
had existed since July 1, 1937, and had enacted 
no statutes authorizing boards of education to 
reduce salaries since that date, the petitioners are 
entitled to their full contractual salaries.” 

“The teacher tenure act,” according to Com- 
missioner Elliott, “has protected since its enact- 
ment the basic salaries of tenure teachers, except 
during the period of the emergency declared by 
the legislature, July 1, 1933 to July 1, 1937.” 

The claims of more than two hundred teachers 
were based on a single case presented by Malcolm 
M.. Steck, which was taken by Commissioner 
Elliott as a test case. The Commissioner pointed 
out that the Camden case was similar to that 
presented by the Trenton teachers and decided 
in their favor. 
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DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS 


Protect 
Student 
Health 


Many types and styles 
of Wall and Pedestal 
Fountains are de- 
scribed in our catalog. 
Write for your copy. 
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IS BUSINESS THE WAY OUT?P 
(Continued from page 32) 


food, shelter, and clothing, the responsibility of a 
family, insurance, taxes, and the education of his 
children 

An acquaintance of the writer is facing the 
sunset of a life given to the cause of education 
with the realization that he must bolster up his 
declining years with an additional college degree, 
which means at least one more year in college 
Already the hand of the advancing age has 
touched him: one of his former pupils has been 
selected to a position for which both had applied. 
Certain unavoidable financial reverses have played 
havoc with a greater portion of his accumulated 
estate. Truly, his is a problem that should be 
considered in all seriousness by the young man 
who is considering teaching as a life career. 

Second, there is the social aspect of the college 
life for the “old-timer” as he returns. The gray- 
haired man is somewhat out of place among the 
blasé youths and maidens of the college. He is 
looked upon as an old fossil who has failed to 
make good and must come back and compete 
there with the younger generation. He must 
battle with his pride every day or else bow to the 
spirit of youth. 

Third, the veteran is handicapped by the fear 
of tailure or the fear of being ridiculed as he 
returns to school to take his place alongside the 
young undergraduate. Psychologically speaking, 
unless he is too old, he can learn just as easily 
as the younger students, but he is confronted with 
What the psychologists call the “relearning 
process.” Being out of school for years, he has 
naturally not retained many of the essential items 
o! knowledge, and it is necessary that these be 
relearned along with the new knowledge that he 
is acquiring. It is not an impossible task, but it 
is one that is beset with mental hazards and often 
with no little embarrassment in the competition 
with the younger men in the classes 

In the days of life when peace and content- 
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ment should be in sight, the veteran finds himself 
confronted with the necessity of keeping pace 
with the profession by building up his training 
or else descending slowly into old age without 
adequate protection. One remedy for this situa- 
tion is to keep professionally alert in the years 
that creep along so quickly. But one must re- 
member that these are the years of many changes 
from town to town, which quickly eat up the 
small savings; that there are occasional financial 
reverses in the form of unwise investments or set- 
backs in salaries and that it is in these years that 
the children are born and the raising of a family 
is begun. The salary increases are slow and the 
financial demands are many and_ increasingly 
large. 

Often the statement is heard: “He’s a good 
teacher but a poor businessman.” Is this really 
true of school administrators, or is it a conclu- 
sion based upon a premise which assumes that the 
schoolman has adequate money upon which to 
run his pérsonal affairs? As a general rule, this 
same lack of business ability does not seem to 
carry over into the finances of the schools. (Or, 
can one say that the muddled financial affairs of 
some school districts are directly due to the in- 
ability of the superintendent ?) 


Making the Profession Attractive 

Ten years ago Prof. L. U. Hines in an article, 
“Let the Cry for Men be Articulate,” showed the 
necessity of making the profession more attrac- 
tive for the young man. Said he: 

If we are going to make the cry for men more articulate 
we may well begin with an assurance of more money 
either in the form of salaries or fees. If there is an un 
willingness to do that the schools somehow must get along 
without — the masculine ability 
needed to parallel ‘‘feminine conscientiousness, thorough 


masculine courage and 
ness and sympathy 
along without them if the men in the profession wil 
take a new hold on themselves and stand uprightly for 
the things to which they have dedicated their lives 
Undoubtedly, one of the big problems of the 
profession, if it is to prosper and advance itself, 


But it will not be necessary to get 
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stand in one continuous operation. 
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is that of retaining its best men. The leaders 
among schoolmen attract the attention of large 
business interests and are often given business 
opportunities that are almost impossible to resist. 
The larger cities counteract this by drawing to 
themselves the best available men in the field, 
but the tragedy is in the smaller community 
where the trained man is too often succeeded by 
one who has been a failure in another line of 
work and is changing to teaching as a means of 
livelihood. Very seldom does one hear of a busi- 
nessman giving up his occupation to enter the 
teaching profession. In contrast to this is the 
return, quite often, of men to the profession 
after a period devoted to business, in which the 
business failed. As a last resort, the man rushes 
back into teaching, invariably at a much less 
important position. What, then, is to be done in 
making the profession more stable and more at- 
tractive in order that it may retain good men 
who are deserting it? 

First and foremost, the unanimous cry will be 
“better salaries.” Slowly, but surely, we are pro- 
gressing toward better salaries but along with 
these salaries go increased personal and economic 
demands that more than meet the slow increases. 
One of the worst drawbacks of the educational 
systems of several states is the fact that the 
salary schedule varies indirectly in proportion to 
other expenses, especially capital outlay. Too 
often the teacher must suffer when a building 
program is inaugurated. How many have heard 
the old story, “They built a new building and 
cut our salaries to help pay for it.’”’ Next there is 
a need in many schools for more adequate re- 
muneration for additional training in order to 
stimulate further professional development. Many 
systems make provisions for the teacher who 
seeks further training or who travels in the inter- 
est of his work. Due to the cumulative provi- 
sions the teacher is repaid in dollars and cents 
for the actual cost of the training within a few 
vears, at the same time advancing in his work 
The tendency to adopt salary schedules in the 
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OLD, OIL-SOAKED 
FLOORS RESTORED 
WITH CAR-NA-LAC 





Now More Sanitary 


Easier to Maintain 


Says Supt. Public Schools 
of Effingham, Illinois 


INCE reconditioning these old, oil- 

soaked floors three years ago, only 
3 renewals of Car-Na-Lac per year are 
needed to keep them in first-class con- 
dition. Radically different from all 
other self-polishing floor treatments, 
Car-Na-Lac levels itself out like 
lacquer and . . . dries like laquer, 
to a brilliant, streakless gloss. Non- 


slippery ... WATERPROOF! 


Free Demonstration On Y our Own Floors! 
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1568 E. National Ave., Brazil, Ind. 
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smaller schools, thus eliminating the granting of 
salary raises on basis of political connections or 
bargaining ability, is making the lot of the teacher 
much more attractive. 

Another undesirable tendency is the penury 
of the school board so often shown in the dis- 
missal of high-priced men for other men at lower 
sa'aries. This is a poor way of reducing school 
costs. School boards often are not fair in the 
matter of sick leave nor do they provide for 
sabbatical leaves. One often wonders what would 
happen to business concerns if members of school 
boards ran their own affairs in the same manner 
in which they operate the schools. Yet, in justice 
to the school boards, it must be said that they are 
coming to a greater realization of the fact that a 
school should be placed upon as sound a business 
basis as any private business enterprise. 

Third, there is need of a universal retirement 
system that would make it possible for the man 
who has been in the smaller systems or who has 
moved from state to state, to look forward to an 
old age which is independent from an economic 
standpoint. The larger cities have satisfactory re- 
tirement systems, as do many of the states, but 
it is the middle-aged executive in every small 
town and rural community who is in need of such 
a provision. One can hard-heartedly say of these 
men, “They are poorly trained or else they would 
be higher up in the profession. As it is, they don’t 
deserve any better than they are getting.” Yet, it 
is this group that is doing a most vital work and 
one that must not be neglected. That this is true 
is only too pointedly shown by the efforts of edu- 
cational leaders to provide a greater equalization 
of educational opportunity for the country boy 
and girl. 

Fourth, there is need of a higher standard of 
ethics in the profession. Evidence of this need is 
the serious attention given by the N. E. A., to 
higher standards in all professional relations. 
Every school board can relate experiences touch- 
ing upon the foibles and failures of teachers and 
school executives. It is difficult to believe some 
of the inconsistencies charged against teachers, 
but watch a group of teachers at a summer school 
and scores of things will be noted that should be 
professionally impossible. Through means of an 
unsigned statement at the close of a course given 
to a group of teachers, practically one half of 
the class admitted that they had not read all of 
the material reported as read, and the same per- 
centage admitted having cheated on one or more 
of the tests when the instructor was absent. 


Raising the Profession to a Higher Level 


Fifth and last, there is the urgent necessity of 
placing the teaching profession above the whims 
of nontrained people. Much progress has been 
made in recent years through laws giving teachers 
permanent tenure; some progress has been made, 
too, in removing the schools from politics. Un- 
fortunately, the tenure laws and the general 
public sentiment concerning political influences 
have not been applied to superintendents and 
other school executives. Too often, the executives 
are at the mercy of school boards and are subject 
to community prejudice in which merit is given 
no consideration. When school executives are no 
longer judged by the opinions of a few dissatis- 
fied patrons, or political partisans, and when 
their accomplished work is the underlying reason 
for continuous service contracts, the teaching pro- 
fession will have reached that happy level from 
which the man of forty will not desire to plunge 
by accepting a position in the business world. 
Rather he will find security and happiness and a 
reasonable measure of economic independence in 
his chosen work. He will realize that his success 
will be rewarded in the form of community ap- 
proval and by an old age financed by a fully 
developed annuity. 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 
@ The school board of the Remus Consolidated School 
at Remus, Mich., has reorganized with the election of 
J. K. Hotrretp as president, and Cuartes Hewlett as 
secretary. Kart Hutson, a new member of the board, has 
been named treasurer 
@ Mr. Cuartes A. Ostrom has been elected president 


of the schoel board at South Bend, Ind. He succeeds 
Charles W. Bingham 
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¢ Chicago, Ill. Radio lessons in the schools 
have been so popular during the last school year 
that the broadcasts will be doubled during the 
next year. According to Harold Kent, director of 
radio education, 14 instead of 7 programs, will 
be given each week, beginning with October 3, 
Four general subjects are offered: current events, 
Chicago stories, elementary science, and literature 
One group of teachers does the dramatizing and 
another group takes charge of the research work. 

¢ South Bend, Ind. A committee of Indiana 
University summer-school students has _ begun 
work on a new state course of study in industrial 
arts for the state’s high schools. The new course 
is planned to develop the fields of farm mechanics, 
woodworking, patternmaking, general metal, 
mechanical drawing, machine shop practice, and 
electricity. 

4 Whitinsville, R. I. The school authorities 
have discontinued noonday transportation for 
pupils of the Northbridge schools. The action was 
taken to reduce transportation costs. 

4 A special committee, appointed by State 
Commissioner Charles H. Elliott at the request 
of the board of education of Plainfield, N. J., to 
make a study of the efficiency of the Plainfield 
High School, has recommended a continuation of 
the present policies. 

The request for the investigation by the educa- 
tional authorities of Plainfield was made after 
last April after pupils of the school had gone on 
strike protesting the dismissal of W. Clifford 
Cook, physical training director. In May, a dele- 
gation of local businessmen visited the governor 
and informed him that “the people of Plainfield 
have no confidence in Mayor D. D. Barlow and 
members of the Plainfield board of education.” 
They asserted that they did not think the inves- 
tigation requested by the board was necessary and 
they said they were anxious to get the school 
children quieted down. 

The investigating committee has reported that 
it is its belief that ‘the school and its administra- 
tion deserve the entire confidence of the com- 
munity and that full support for the plans already 
under way will be justified. With adequate sup- 
port and a continuance of present policies, the 
city may expect to have excellent secondary edu- 
cation which will be well worth the necessary 
expenditure.” 

@ A guidance department has been established 
in the schools of Burlingame, Calif. The depart- 
ment will give attention to behavior problems, 
speech defects, reading difficulties. 

4 The Fourth Annual Conference of Food 
Service Directors will be held November 4 to 
5, in Rochester, N. Y. A number of dietitians and 
managers oi food departments will appear on the 
program. Mr. Clarence B. Kugler, Philadelphia, 
Pa., will discuss “Fabricated Equipment”; Lydia 
Roberts, University of Chicago, will talk on 
“The Nutrition Needs of the School Child”; Mary 
McCormick, Albany, N. Y., will take for her 
topic, “Educational Possibilities of the School 
Lunchroom for Every Type of School’; Win- 
ning Pendergast, Detroit, Mich., will discuss 
“Qualifications of School Lunchroom Managers”; 
and Lorena Richardson, Toronto, Canada, will 
talk on “Experimenting in Food Cost Account- 
ing.” 

4 Fort Pierce, Fla. Teachers’ salaries will be 
the same for next year. The schedule gives high- 
school teachers $105 per month, grade school $60 
per month, and junior high school, $105 per 
month. 


TEXTBOOK CLINIC ESTABLISHED 

A textbook clinic has been established, under 
the auspices of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, with the purpose of promoting greater in- 
terest in improved textbook design and of pro- 
viding a common meeting ground for those 
interested in the writing, publishing, designing, 
manufacturing, and use of textbooks. 

The meetings for 1938-39 will be held at 115 
East 40th St., New York City, under the direction 
of Arthur Thompson, designer for the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. An interesting program has 
been -arranged. 
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Tape 
Chair 


Pattern No. 6066 


Seat 5 ply 5/16” Birch Veneer, compound 


curve, manufactured with casein glue; or 
may be furnished with 5 ply 5/16” flat 
veneer panel enclosed in a steel] frame. 
Seat panel cannot tip at front or back when 
chair is open for use. 
The posts, legs and braces are 14 gauge 1 "x 
34." beaded rolled channel steel. 
The test of this chair revealed that the chair 
would sustain a weight of 2105 pounds 
before failure developed. 

Write for catalog and prices. 


ACME CHAIR COMPANY 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
READING, MICHIGAN 





You Can depend 2. oe 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHERS 


give outstanding service ! 





Both WOOD and STEEL 


@ Universal design embodies many new and exclusive 


features which make these bleachers the safest and most 
economical to use. Their simplicity makes them easy to 
erect... easy to dismantle and move. Whether you prefer 
wood or steel, you will find just the type you need in the 
Universal line. Our quality materials and workmanship, 
plus improved design and multiple bracing, assure ex- 
treme rigidity and safety. 


FOR PRICES: Advise number of rows you plan to use 
and seating capacity needed. Quotations to meet your 
need will be sent with descriptive literature. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 


P. ©. Box 335 Champaign, Illinois 
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DALMO - SIMPLEX 
Multiple Gperaling 


AUTOMATIC WINDOW 





Adequate ventilation 
without drafts... and 
adequate evenly - dif- 
fused lighting are two 
primary needs in mo- | 
dern schoolroom con- | 
struction. That is why 
school executives and | 
architects are specify- | 
ing the Dalmo-Simplex — 
Window the one | 
window that provides | 
100 percent ventilation, | 
complete protection | 
against drafts, and in- . 
direct diffused lighting! 


The Nations Schoolhouse Window 


100 PERCENT VENTILATION 


The entire area of the window 
may be thrown open when 
necessary. Plenty of healthful 
air for the most crowded rooms. 




































Air currents are deflected up- 
ward over children’s heads. No 
direct drafts to cause needless 
colds. 


UNIFORM LIGHT 
DISTRIBUTION 


Shades attach directly to the 
sashes. Seats near the windows 
are protected from the sun 
the window angles the sun's 
rays against the ceiling and 
directs a soft diffused light to 
every corner of the room. 


AUTOMATIC OPERATION 


- Opening the lower sash auto- 
matically opens the upper 
sashes .. . no window poles 
needed! Lower sash may be 
closed independently. Sash 
may be raised horizontally and 


cleaned from inside the room. 


STANDARD SCREENING 


Venetian blinds are more 
adaptable to this window than 
to any other type. Standard 
screen and weather stripping. 
Write for complete details. 
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.. UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATE 


SEAL-SAN 


. . . the seal and finish 


for wood floors 
your janitor applies 


There's real dollars and cents 
economy in refinishing school 
floors with Penetrating Seal-O- 
San Floor Finish. 


First of all, to apply Seal-O-San 
requires no costly labor. Your own 
janitor mops it on with a lamps- 
wool mop — easily and quickly. 
Too, a Seal-O-San finish becomes 
part of the wood itself. That's why 
it lasts for years. Also, Seal-O-San 
prevents dirt and moisture from 
penetrating the floor, saving 
frequent scrubbing. 


You owe it to your school to in- 
vestigate Seal-O-San. You can't 
buy a more lasting or more eco- 
nomical floor finish—at any price! 


fheHUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES Mnc 


HUNTINGTON indiana 
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4 Watertown, Wis. The board of education has 
undertaken a WPA project for “blacktop” treat- 
ment of the public-school playgrounds. The total 
cost of the work will reach $9,193, of which the 
city’s share will be $3,538. 

4 Cleveland, Ohio. Radical changes have been 
effected in the administrative department of the 
public schools with the appointment of new mem- 
bers to the staff. Mr. Mark C. Schinnerer, for- 
merly director of adult education, has been 
named assistant superintendent in charge of 
junior high schools. Mr. Ray C. Miller has been 
appointed director of personnel. Miss Agnes L. 
Ziska has been named head supervisor of ele- 
mentary schools. Mr. Earl J. Bryan has been 
named assistant superintendent in charge of high 
schools. 

4 Islip, L. I, N. Y. The voters have approved 
an item of $1,200 to pay the hospital bill of 
John A. Wolf, Jr., of Islip Manor, who was in- 
jured in the spring of 1937 while he was a stu- 
dent in the high school. The student was struck 
on the head by a pitched ball during a physical- 
education period. 

@ Kearney, Nebr. The board of education has 
purchased one hundred new uniforms for the 
high-school band. The cost of the uniforms was 
taken care of in a special appropriation of $600 
and through funds raised by the students. 

4 Ironwood, Mich. The board of education has 
adopted resolutions defining the duties of its 
purchasing committee. The resolutions which 
actually set up a new policy for handling pur- 
chases above $100, read: 

“It [the committee] shall supervise all ex- 
penditures and purchases of materials and sup- 
plies which have been provided for by the board 
of education in its annual budget and which have 
not been further authorized by direct action of 
said beard. 

“Tt shall be the duty of the committee to 
obtain competitive quotations on materials and 
supplies to be purchased which exceed the amount 
of $100. 

“After the committee has ascertained such prices 
and quotations, it shall have the power to requisi 
tion such materials and supplies at the lowest 
bid, subject, however, to the approval of the 
board if any such purchase would involve the 
board in a matter of public policy or public 
relations.” 

4 Bristol, R. I. The board of education has 
voted to continue the 3 per cent salary cut for 
all employees of the school department during the 
next year. The reduction was in effect during the 
past year. 

@ Great Bend, Kans. The board of education 
has awarded contracts for supplies for the next 
year, totaling $3,374. 

4 Tulsa, Okla. The board of education has 
completed a $35,000 school landscaping project 
at the new Daniel Webster School. 

@ Amherst, Mass. The school board has voted 
that children who are 5 years and 8 months old 
on September 1, may be admitted to grade one. 
Children who are between 5 years and 2 months 
and 5 years and 8 months, whose parents desire 
to have them entered, will be subject to an 
examination to determine their scholastic ma- 
turity. 

¢ Burgettstown, Pa. A step toward more effi- 
cient administration of the district schools and 
the disbursing of tax funds has been taken by the 
school board with the installation of an order 
system for supplies and material needed in the 
schools. Under the system, the signature of the 
secretary of the board and of the supervising 
principal are required to make a supply order 
official. 

4 The board of education of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., was subjected to a grand jury investiga- 
tion, with the result that several members were 


ousted. The grand jury held that the board had 
been lax in placing the former school treasurer 
who embezzled the sum of $750,000 under proper 
bond. This sum was recovered through a bonding 
company. Further charges made were to the effect 
that a piano contract had been let to the high 
bidder, and that a termite extermination con- 
tract had been let without bids. The ouster case 
has been appealed to the State Supreme Court. 

4 Pitcairn, Pa. A junior high school has been 
established, in compliance with a new state law. 

@ Jena, La. A commercial department has been 
introduced in the high school. 

¢ The New York State Education Department 
has adopted new rules, severely restricting ad- 
missions to the state normal schools and provid- 
ing for the establishment of four-year courses at 
nine of the state teacher-training institutions. 
The four-year courses are intended to bring train- 
ing facilities of the institutions up to the level of 
the best teachers’ colleges of the country. The new 
rules will permit only the best equipped students 
to enter the field of teaching. 

¢ Stoneham, Mass. A course in the Italian 
language has been introduced in the high school. 

¢ Burr Oak, Mich. The school board has estab- 
lished a vocational department in the schools. 
Courses in home economics and agriculture will 
be offered during the next year. 

¢ Mrs. Rosa Bradshaw has served as a mem- 
ber of the school board of Skiatook, Okla., for 
thirty years. The board consists of three members. 
Located on the school grounds are a four-room 
teacherage, a garage, and a cowshed. 

¢ Montgomery Center, Vt. The school board 
has voted to eliminate the tenth grade in the 
junior high school this year. The change was made 
because of a recent ruling of the attorney general 
regarding junior high schools. 

¢ The board of education of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has authorized the superintendent of schools to 
open a class for deaf mutes. 

¢ Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education 
has taken steps to limit pupil fees in the senior 
high schools. A committee of high-school prin- 
cipals has been appointed to report on a plan to 
restrict to 25 cents per pupil per semester fees 
collected for incidental class materials. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


¢ Despite the provision of a penal law that 
teachers have the same right as parents to use 
corporal punishment upon a recalcitrant child, 
boards of education in New York State may take 
away that right by bylaws or other regulations pro- 
hibiting the striking of pupils, according to a 
decision of Commissioner Frank P. Graves. The 
ruling setting forth what teachers’ rights are 
when local regulations conflict with the state 
statute was issued by Dr. Graves in deciding the 
case of an upstate teacher dismissed by her school 
board for striking one of her charges. 

4 A resolution passed by the board of educa- 
tion, at Peoria, Ill., seeks lower car and bus 
rates for the school children in the form of 5- 
cent fares and 50-cent weekly passes. 

¢ For the protection of the school-board mem- 
bers and to avoid misunderstandings and disputes 
as to the deliberations engaged in at official meet- 
ings, an experienced court reporter has been em- 
ployed by the Houston, Tex., board of education. 
This reporter not only notes the motions made 
but also the conversations engaged in 

¢ The Hopkins County, Ky., board of educa- 
tion has adopted a resolution to the effect that 
every teacher in the county has the right to 
vote for any candidate, without impairing his or 
her connection with the school system. The 
resolution became a necessity in view of the 
many rumors that teachers would lose their 
positions if they did not vote for certain 
candidates. 
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Hard Rubber 


save you money 


Inkwells 








Equip one of your rooms for a 90-day free trial. The results are bound to 
convince you that you save money on replacements, inkstain damage, and | 
evaporation. Sengbusch famous inkwells are practically indestructible — | 
minimize ink evaporation — and are styled to fit the desks you are now 
using. 

Write for full details and free sample. 


school inkwells 
918 Sengbusch Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sengbusch 


| WE DO IT BETTER 
and Stage 

















Scenery Equipment) 


MODERN LINE 


OF 


THE 


COMPLETE STAGE EQUIPMENT 
and 
DRAPERIES 
CONSULT 


STUDIOS 
T. S. Green | 


MORK-GREEN 


R. J. Mork 
243 W. Congress St. 
Detroit, Mich. 


1126 Chimes Bldg. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


MILLER LOCKS 


OR 50 years MILLER keyless padiocks have been 
the choice of schools, colleges and industrial plants 
who demand THE BEST. Click or sight operating. Auto- 
matic locking. MASTER KEYED IF DESIRED. Hand- 
some in appearance. Dependable in operation. 

RED DOT No. 35 operates by click and sight, No. 36 
by sight only. No. 1 finish is all steel hasp cadmium 
plated, black face, rust-proof. No. 2 finish is chrome 
plated. No. 3 finish all-steel hasp, cadmium rust-proof. 
Natural color, laquered face. Alli locks available in 
Master Key types at slightly higher prices. 

We also manufacture a built-in type Locker Lock, plain 
and master keyed. 


Send for sample of lock you are interested 
in. Write us Today! 


The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 
Established 1889 

























The Miller Red Dot No.35 200 Lock Street 


ASE LOCKERS 


A SIZE AND TYPE 
FOR EVERY NEED 
AND BUDGET 


Let an A-S-E engineer point out the features of vital impor- 
tance to the serviceable life of any locker. Ask to have the 
nearest A-S-E engineer call. Or, write for catalog and com- 
plete information. 


ALL-STEEL-EQUIP COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Kent, Ohio 





AURORA, ILLINOIS 


622 JOHN STREET 
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A Free Trial Offer FBRALUN no mocn 


to show you how Sengbusch Amti~Slip Treadg Alumalun and Nicalun 


PREVENT ACCIDENTS 
ON STAIRS and FLOORS 


Worn Steps Economically Repaired 


A hard metal matrix into which is cast 
an abrasive next in hardness to the di- 
amond assures durability and anti-slip 
efficiency. 


Specify Feralun and Be Sure 
American Abrasive Metals Co. | 


Irvington, New Jersey 








SS} GYM MATS 


TRADE MARK 





It pays to have the 
resiliency of quality 
mats for tumbling, 
boxing, wrestling and 


for buffers around the 
basketball court. 





RUBBER WRESTLING MAT COVERS ey 
Give clean, smooth wrestling. CATALOG! 





PETERSON & CO. 


5560 Baynton St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


LC) SD 6) ED) DD 6) ED) ED) ED) ED 6 ED | ED) ED 


eee ———— oe 


' 
| os 
iStage Equipment | 
| 
| Velour Curtains — Draperies, Scenery and | 
| Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. | 
| 
| Service and Installation by | 
! 
Experienced Personnel 
| Write 
Twin City Seenic Company ; 
2819 Nicollet Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. | 
a canteanegeennagaanetissmntianiadmuiian 
COLUMBIA 
DESK CHAIR 





500% increase in sales of this 
Columbia Type Desk in 4 years. 
The greatest record ever made. 


Small size .. . $4.35 
Medium size $4.65 
Large size .. . $4.95 


Send for Catalogue. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL 
FURNITURE CORP. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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to new Filmosound 138 contains 
many new refinements and advance- 
ments which make this compact, conve- 
nient projector more desirable for school 
use than ever before. Yet with no change in 


the recently reduced prices! 
A new, more powerful 
amplifier gives Filmo- 
sound 138 twice its for- 
mer sound volume. Now 
this projector can be 







used not only in classrooms, but in 
most auditoriums as well. 


New features provide additional film 
protection and simplify operation. ‘‘Flexo- 
matic’ sprocket guards prevent threading 
errors. 


Send the coupon. You'll learn that in 
every way Filmosound 138 best meets the 
requirements for theater-perfect projec- 
tion of your visual education films. 


Selected and Specially Edited 
Shorts and Features on 16 mm. Film 
from Big Hollywood Studios 
for Fall Semester Movies 


The Filmosound Library has obtained ex- 
clusively hundreds of recent features and 
shorts from Universal, R. K. O., M. G. M., 
Gaumont-British, Grand National, and 
other leading producers. All were care- 
fully selected and specially edited to in- 
sure their suitability for visual education 
and entertainment of school children of 
all ages. Send coupon for complete list. 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, New 
York, Hollywood, London. Established 1907. 


Send Coupon Now! 






| BELL & HOWELL COMPANY ASB 9-38 § 
g 1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Illinois i 
§ Please send (_) Filmosound 138 catalog; ' 
a ¢ Complete list recent Hollywood features t 
§ and shorts. 1 
: Name -- a ; 
; School ‘ ; 
§ Address . ..----- “a 
; Give cncdscceeucene« State. . : 
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Fi fter The Meeting 


The High Cost of Traveling 


Mr. C. G. St. John, of South Dakota, tells a 
story which can be duplicated by superintendents 
who attend state and national conventions and 
who cannot turn around without spending several 
times what Sandy spent: 

“Well, Sandy,” asked a Scotchman of a friend 
who had been on a visit to London, “An’ hoo did 
ye like yon city?” 

“T liked it very weel,” answered Sandy. “but 
it’s a very expensive place to live in; I hadn't 
been there but foor and twenty hours when bang 
went a saxpence.” 


Prose or Poetry? 

A teacher was trying to teach the distinction 
between poetry and prose. She had told the class 
that poetry rhymes, while prose does not. She 
showed how easily prose is changed to poetry, 
sometimes by the substitution of a single word. 
To illustrate this, she submitted the following: 

“There was an old woman who lived on a hill 

If she hasn’t moved she is living there yet.” 

She pointed out that the substitution of the 
word still for the word vet, would change a bit of 
prose into poetry. 

Some days later, the question was reviewed and 
the pupils were asked to submit original examples 
of the principle taught. The proverbial Johnny 
of the class offered this: 

“There was an old woman who lived in a well 

If she hasn’t got out she has gone to 

“Say, Teacher, do you want it in poetry or 
prose?” 

The Practice Effect 
Farmer Jones had bven hired to teach for the 


winter term at the local school. After several 
weeks of pursuing his classroom duties he re- 
turned home one evening in time to milk the 


family cows. As he finished with the last member 
of the herd he arose with dignity and with an 
air of finality was heard to exclaim, “Class 
dismissed.” 
That Terrible Language 

A Frenchman was relating his experience of 
studying the English language. He said: 

“When I first discovered that if I was quick, 
I was fast; that if I was tied I was fast; that 
if I spent too freely I was fast, and not to eat 
was to fast, I was discouraged. But when I came 
across the sentence, ‘The first one won one one 
dollar prize’ I gave up trying to learn the English 
language.” — Education Journal. 


Few Words 

“The Weavers are quiet tonight. Is anything 
wrong ?” 

“No; they’re always that way. When he pro- 
posed he just held out a diamond ring and said, 
Eh?’ and she looked at it and said, ‘Uh-huh.’ ” — 
Grit. 





Verily 
The teacher was trying to impress the class 
with the danger of bad habits. She asked, “What 
is it we find so easy to get into and so hard to 


| get out of ?” 


“Bed,” came the answer 
Education 
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School Buyers’ News 


Tue Grecc PuBLIsSHiING Company, New York 
City, is celebrating its golden jubilee. The year 
1938 marks the fiftieth anniversary of the publi- 
cation of the Gregg shorthand system, which has 
played such an important part in the commercial 
education and business life of the country. The 
original book was published in 1888. It is now 
the adopted system in the public high schools of 
more than 99 per cent of the cities and towns of 
the United States. 

A testimonial dinner will be given to Dr, 
John Robert Gregg, on October 8, in the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City. 


Open Orrices. Schoolmen confronted with prob- 
lems in the purchase and use of crayons, water 
colors, and art materials generally may find help 
and expert advice in two recently established 
offices of the American Crayon Company. The 
firm has just opened a branch office in Chicago, 
advantageously located at 1483 Merchandise 
Mart. The branch is in charge of Adrian L. 
Biddle, R. K. Eversole, and Eben Dunlap. The 
eastern headquarters in New York City are now 
located at 9 Rockefeller Plaza. William J. Cal- 
houn is manager in charge. A permanent display 
of the famous “Old Faithful” line is maintained 
at both offices 


Can a Scnoor Desk contribute to sight saving? 

Ophthalmolegists and school hygienists are con- 
vinced that it can, and are blunt in demanding 
that it shall do so. In line with the best research 
on this problem The Theodor Kundtz Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has introduced to educators a 
new desk, designed to incorporate “sight-saving” 
principles. 
This “sight-saver” desk has focal adjustments 
that will help reduce nearsight*dness, assist in 
developing normal vision, and encourage correct 
posture. The Theodor Kundtz Company has pre- 
pared folders and charts which are available for 
those interested in “sight-saving” principles and 
equipment 


Stoxkers when installed in schools and educa- 
tional institutions are the most economical 
method of heating, and they are the most 
profitable investment because they are depend- 
able, convenient, and economical 

The Detroit Stoker Company, Detroit, Mich., 
has just issued a new 22-page booklet entitled, 
“Economical Heat for Schools and Colleges,” in 
which it calls attention to the advantages of this 
stoker in school buildings. Photographs of schools 
are shown where substantia] savings have been 
effected through the installation of stokers. The 
savings noted were all the way from 20- to 65- 
per-cent reductions in coal consumption. The 
firm has prepared special booklets describing 
every type and size of stoker, which is available 
to any school official, or architect, upon request. 


Orrer Cup Awarp. Better typography in 
schools where printing is taught is being stimu- 
lated by a silver loving cup, to be awarded 
through the National Student Graphic Arts So- 
ciety. The cup, which is the gift of the American 
Type Founders Company, will become the perma- 
nent property of the local school club of print- 
ing students which presents during two years the 
best examples of student work. Eighty clubs, in 
fourteen states, will compete 


A New Bu ttetin on the Dalmo-Simples Auto- 
matic Multiple-Operating Window for schools 
has just been published by the MacDonald 
Hardware Mfg. Company. In a unique series of 
illustrations the bulletin “demonstrates” the auto- 
matic multiple-operating principle of this window 

its scientific draft control and indirect diffused 
lighting features. A copy of the bulletin may be 
had by writing the MacDonald Hardware Mfg 
Co., 965 Harrison St., San Francisco, Calif 
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NEW TRADE PRODUCTS 


Tue Ditto Company, Inc., Oakley Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill., has announced a new quality built, 
flat-bed gelatin duplicator with carriage feed. 

The new H-4 prints writing, typing, or drawing 
in one to eight colors at one operation, on tissue, 
paper, or card stock, for about five cents per 
hundred copies. It makes forms, study outlines, 
maps, manuscripts, programs, notices, posters, 
and the like just the same as the larger ditto 


Scnuoot AuTHORITIES have been among the first 
to discard the ancient idea of manufacturers and 
craftsmen that woodworking tools must be of 
the fixed, unmovable type. Both in the manual- 
training shops and in the repair departments of 
school systems the value of portable tools has been 
recognized for many years. 

Because of this recognition school authorities 
will welcome the newest catalog of Skilsaw 
Portable Electric Tools, just completed by Skil- 
saw, Inc., 3310 Elston Avenue, Chicago. The new 
catalog lists a wide variety of entirely portable 
saws, drills, sanders, and grinders, not to forget 
suction and blower cleaners, and floor sanders. 
The catalog will be sent to any school official 


Mr. Joun L. Sacer has recently joined the 
Gregg Publishing Company as special representa- 
tive, with headquarters at 270 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Mr. Salet was formerly manager 
of the school department of the Remington Type- 
writer Company and supervisor of their employ- 
ment department in New York. Later, he was 
made head of the General School Department, 
with offices in Buffalo 


New, SIMpPLiFieD Sounp System. The steady 
progress which is being made in radio and public- 
address systems is a source of constant astonish- 
ment to schoolmen. Thus, the Webster Company, 
Chicago, announced an entirely new, popular- 
priced, school sound system, planned to serve 
school buildings as large as 40-room capacity. 
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The new device is completely self-contained and 
practically foolproof, and can be handled by any 
inept pupil or teacher without danger of damage. 
The instrument will transmit microphone pro- 
grams through radio broadcasts or phonograph 
records to any room, or group of rooms. A 





The New Webster S-40 School 
Sound System. 


separate communication system allows an easy 
conversation simultaneously with a regular pro- 
gram. Programs can be picked up in any room 
and fed to any one or all rooms. The radio re- 
ceiver is a six-tube superheterodyne instrument, 
with pushbutton automatic tuner. Complete 
literature is available to school authorities. 


The Royal Metal Manufacturing Company has 
announced the marketing of a new type of 
Royat Foripinc Cua. Its big feature is a seat 
made of tempered masonite which is weather- 
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proof, permanent, and fully shaped for comfort. 
The chair is equipped with non-wearing glider 
feet and the metal parts are guaranteed for 
10 years. Circulars and prices may be had from 
Royal Metal Manufacturing Company, 1138 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


REAR-FOLD CuRTAIN CONTROL. New effects in 
no.seless control and smooth, even operation of 
stage curtains are now accomplished by the new 
Vallen “floating control” and “rear-fold” curtain 
device, manufactured by the Vallen Company, 
Akron, Ohio, largest manufacturers of stage 
curtain controls and noiseless steel tracks. 

The “rear-fold” device causes all folds of stage 
curtains to be made in the rear out of sight of 
the audience. Ordinarily, curtains start to bunch 
up in the center when opened. The new device 
provides a smooth, even expanse of curtain from 
the center section out. Even jerky hand operation 
of the curtain will not affect its smooth per- 
formance 

The “floating control” is electrically operated 
and requires an installation space of only 6 in. 
wide, 734 in. deep, and 24 in. high. The unit 
practically rests on the operating line, which 
takes up all slack and maintains an even tension. 
Its timing dev'ce stops the curtain in just the right 
position. Used in conjunction with a “ball-bearing 
track” it handles any curtain up to 40 feet wide. 
Because of its low price the “floating control” 
should appeal to school authorities with limited 
funds at their disposal. 

Complete information will be furnished to any 
school official, or architect, upon request. 


STOKER RATINGS ESTABLISHED 


The National Association of Stoker Manufac- 
turers has established a standard rating for small, 
unit-feed stokers. A formula establishing a stand- 
ard method of determining the size of stoker 
needed for various small heating boilers and 
furnaces has been prepared. A booklet containing 
the formula and ratings may be had without cost 
from The Stoker Manufacturers’ Association, 307 
North Mich‘gan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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=—— The first lesson that any one learns when he be- 
gins to tackle school cleaning problems is that there is 
a big difference in cleaning preparations. They may 
look almost alike, but the ledger shows the difference 
in cleaning costs. 


Take Wyandotte Detergent. It doesn’t look so very 
different, but you notice the difference the moment it 
goes into use. Floors, walls, blackboards, painted sur- 
faces and lavatories are cleaner---and without harm to 
the surface. The work takes less time, too. Users find 
that they make worth-while savings in cleaning material 


as well as in time--that they get more “cleaner mileage.” 


If you haven’t studied the advantages of W yandotte 
Detergent, it will pay you to do so. We will be glad to 


have a W yandotte Service Representative eall. 


September, 1938 7 


Wyandotte Detergent for 
washing walls. 
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Wyandotte Detergent Mopping 
Solution is perfect for floors. 











Wyandotte Steri- Chlor makes 
the kind of germicidal solution 
that is heartily approved by 
health officials. 


THE J-B- FORD COMPANY 
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